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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Midsummer notes from the world of brush aid palette, with a series of reproductions 
of representative canvases by painters of the day. 


6 gong his visit to New York early in 
June, Ex President Harrison gave 
sittings to two portrait painters. One 

of them was the veteran Eastman Johnson, 
who has put upon canvas so many prominent 
Americans of his time, and who was commis- 
sioned to paint the ‘‘official ’’ portrait of 
General Harrison for the White House col- 
lection. The other was a younger and less 
celebrated artist, who has nevertheless done 
much good work—Charles Ayer Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple’s portrait is full length and 
about life size, and shows the general stand- 





ing as if to deliver a speech. It is a strong 
and decidedly realistic reproduction of its 
subject. ‘‘I have painted General Harri- 
son,’’ Mr. Whipple said, “‘ as Cromwell in- 
structed the artist—‘ Paint me as I am.’ ”’ 

* * * * 

In winter, as every one knows, our lead- 
ing artists gather in the great cities, especi- 
ally in New York. In summer they are 
scattered over the face of the earth, seeking 
needed rest, fresh inspiration, or new 
material for the autumn exhibitions. 

Among those who have gone to Europe 





‘A Winter Landscape," 


From a photograph by the Berlin Ph tographic Company after the painting by L. Matifas 
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‘A Bayadere.”’ 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by N Sichel. 


this summer are Frank Du Mond, who has 
taken a class of pupils to a Florentine villa; 
J. Wells Champney, who is making more of 
his pastel copies of the old English portrait 
painters; and Carleton Wiggins, who is to 
stay abroad for two years. Others have a 
regular habitat at some favorite spot of 
country or seaside on this side of the water. 


William M. Chase’s settlement at Shinne- 
cock, on the sandy shores of Long Island, is 
wellknown. James D. Smillie’s retreat is at 
Montrose, Pennsylvania;George H. Smillie’s, 
at Bar Harbor. President Wood of the Na- 
tional Academy has a summer home at 
Montpelier, Vermont, to which town he has 
recently presented an art gallery J 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


‘* Sincerity.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Joseph Coomans. 


Francis Murphy goes to the Catskills, near 
Arkville; Carroll Beckwith, to Oneonta; 
H. W. Watrous, to Lake George. E. H. 
Blashfield usually summers at Seaconnet 
Point, on the Rhode Island coast, but this 
year he will be detained in Washington, 
working upon the decorations for the new 
Congressional Library. 
* % * * 

Not to every artist comes such a realiza- 

tion of his ambitions as to Hubert Herko- 


mer, the English portrait painter, and the 
successor of Ruskin in the Slade art pro- 
fessorship at Oxford. Twenty five years 
ago Professor Herkomer visited the little 
town of Bushey, not far from London, and 
was so much pleased with its surroundings 
that he registered a vow that he would 
some day possess a house there, built with 
his own hands, the offspring of his own 
imagination, the embodiment of his fancies. 
Today the beautiful white stone structure 
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“Trade Is Dull,” 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. 


( Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Achille Foul.’. 


stands complete. For eleven 
years the professor has labored 
upon it with brush and chisel 
—for he is a sculptor and wood 
carver as well as a painter—and 
the result is said to be as per- 
fectly and harmoniously deco- 
rated a dwelling as can well be 
conceived. 

His studio is a great hall, its 
walls covered with canvas on 
which Professor Herkomer has 
painted symphonies of color 
and gold. The house stands in 
spacious grounds,amid orchards 
and ornamental waters. Itis a 
painter’s paradise such as few 
painters are fortunate enough 
to possess. 

* % * * 

THE engraving on page 442 
shows one of the last pictures 
painted by the well known Bel- 
gian artist, Joseph Coomans, be- 
fore his death, which occurred 
in Paris on the last day of 1889. 
Of Coomans’ life and work a 
sketch was published in this 
magazine some time ago (June, 
1892). He left two daughters, 
Diana and Heva Coomans, both 
of whom are known in New 
York and in Paris as clever 
figure painters. ‘‘ Sappho,”’ en- 
graved on page 450, is a good 
specimen of the latter’s work, 
which is always decorative and 
striking, if not always thor- 
oughly sound in drawing. — 

% * * * 

ORIENTAL, art is a curious 
mixture of primitive ideas and 
admirable skill and taste. It 
seems as if the former predomi- 
nate in Corea, according to a 
story that comes from the Her- 
mit Kingdom. An English 
traveler, who had some skill 
with the brush, volunteered to 
paint the portrait of a Corean 
general, Prince Min Yomy 
Huan. A sitting was arranged 
for eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing. At half past six his high- 
ness, who had been unable to 
sleep for excitement, came to 
the Englishman’s house, routed 
him out of bed, and requested 
him to begin work at once. 

The traveler obeyed, and 
posed his subject, who sat 
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“ Excelsior!” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by W. Amberg. 


motionless and speechless as a statue for 
three hours. Meanwhile the artist worked 
away at his best speed, and finally an- 
nounced the completion of the picture. The 
Corean inspected it with delight, and shook 
the Englishman’s hand for several minutes 
uninterruptedly. On a second look, how- 
ever, he became grave. He went around to 
the back of the canvas and returned with an 
air of intense disappointment. 

“You have not put in my jade orna- 
ment,’’ he said in a despairing tone. 


The pride of a rich Corean is an ornament 
of jade or precious metal, which he wears 
behind his left ear; and as the prince’s por- 
trait was a full face one, the laws of per- 
spective had compelled the omission of his 
cherished decoration. The artist tried to 
explain. Finding this useless, he made 
another rapid drawing, showing the prince’s 
profile, and giving an elaborate picture of 
his jade ornament. 

‘* Now,”’ he said, ‘‘you’ll surely like this.’’ 

But again the Corean was dissatisfied. 

















“ At Nature’s Mirror.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by L. Perrault, 
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* Angiolina,’’ 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by E. von Llaas. 


““You have painted my decoration,’’ he 

admitted; ‘‘ but where is my other eye? ”’ 
x x % x 

THE artists of Paris are protesting against 
the retention of the Eiffel tower as a feature 
of the French capital’s next great exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held in the last year of 
this century. They urge that the city 
which claims to be the world’s chief art 
center should no longer suffer itself to be 
dominated by the hideous iron monster 
that rises a thousand feet above the Champ 


de Mars. The fact that there is no apparent 
prospect of any result from their appeal 
shows that even in Paris art must yield to 
material and financial considerations. 

In other respects, however, art is to be 
prominent enough in the exposition of 
1900. The present Palais de 1’ Industrie is 
to be removed, and replaced by an enormous 
Palais des Arts, which will serve as an art 
gallery for the exposition, and will be re- 
tained as a permanent home for the Salon. 
There will be another building devoted to 
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“' Sappho.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Heva Coomane. 


a retrospective collection of paintings, and 
altogether it is probable that visitors will 
have an opportunity to see the largest num- 
ber of fine pictures ever brought together 
at one point. 

Near the Eiffel tower a shaft is to be sunk 


a thousand feet into the earth. A French 
newspaper has suggested that these two 
attractions might be combined, to the 
artistic improvement of the exposition, by 
inverting the tower, and plugging up the 
shaft with it. 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


A New Yorker who, living abroad, exerts a constant and powerful influence in 
American journalism—A_ sketch of the personality of the owner and 
editor of the New York Herald. 


F the proprietor of the New York Herald 
should die at what a newspaper man 
calls an inconvenient hour—that is, 

between one and two A. M., New York 
time—in all probability his paper would be 
compelled to go to press without a compre- 
hensive obituary notice of its owner. 

There is no ‘‘envelope”’ in the Herald 


archives labeled James Gordon Bennett, 
though there are fifty thousand or more 
containing notes and clippings on the life 
and achievements of nobodies known only 
to a limited circle of friends. In the great 
newspaper’s biographical department one 
may examine into the history of almost 
any man who ever attracted his fellow citi- 











JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


zens’ attention for a day or an hour. In its 
reference repositories some of the most ob- 
scure subjects are written up and treated 
from many points of view, beside all those 
that have at one time or another agitated 
the public mind, or may stir it in the future. 
The Herald commands the services of the 
best known special writers in the world ; 
and yet in spite of all this there is not a 
pen, facile or otherwise, in New York or 
elsewhere, which at a moment’s notice, and 
in an emergency, could dash off a thousand 
words or so on James Gordon Bennett with- 
out drawing on the writer’s imagination and 
more or less vague memories. 

The merging of his personality into the 
newspaper he controls may be eccentric, it 
may denote a striving for originality on Mr. 
Bennett’s part ; but whether it is a proof of 
modesty or of vanity, it is certainly unique 
and an example. One of the guiding rules 
of the Herald office says to the employee, 
‘* You are nothing, the paper is everything.” 
Herald men and women—for this progres- 
sive journal employs a number of female 
writers—-talk a good deal of Mr. Bennett’s 
likes and dislikes among themselves, but in 
doing so they are conscious of referring to 
the Herald’s policy. 

But the Herald, you say, has no policy. 
Very well, let us call it the Hera/a’s ten- 
dency to be with the masses, to do the right 
thing, to stir up popular sentiment. The 
fact remains that everybody engaged in the 
making of the paper, from Mr, Bennett him- 
self down to the ‘‘buttons’’ who takes in 
your card or your manuscript, is imbued with 
the spirit of devotion to a single purpose— 
to contribute the best of his powers to the 
great-machine of which he is an individual 
part. 

Much has been said, in the gossip of New 
York journalism, of Mr. Bennett’s arbitrary 
habits, of sudden changes and peremptory 
dismissals in the Herald office. The truth 
is that he is a strict disciplinarian ; that he 
is the editor of his paper in all the term 
implies, though he may be ten thousand or 
twenty thousand miles away, and there are 
people who have refused to recognize that 
fact at times. If you take a stroll through 
the Herald building, from basement to 
roof, you will be surprised at the host of 
graybeards to be seen at work there. Em- 
ployees with a record of twenty or thirty 
years of service, and men and women who 
have worked up from the lowest ranks to 
the headship of their departments, are not 
exceptional. Even in the reporters’ room 
you will run across them, and there is not 
one among these veterans who does not re- 
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count some act or acts of generosity on Mr. 
Bennett’s part of which he or she was the re- 
cipient. Not infrequently a writer finds a 
crisp fifty dollar bill added to his‘‘ space ac- 
count’’ on Friday noon, with Mr. Bennett’s 
compliments for this or that story printed 
during the past fortnight. Perhaps the 
author never dreamed that he had done more 
than his duty, that he had surpassed his 
average efforts ; but the watchful eye of the 
editor, studying the columns of the Herald 
in his Paris library, with a determination to 
detect the good points as well as the errors of 
judgment, noted the good work and cabled 
an order for a suitable reward. The heads 
of departments in the Herald office con- 
stantly receive large money donations in 
addition to high salaries. 

A generous appreciation of his assistants’ 
endeavors is one of Mr. Bennett’s charac- 
teristics ; it is also one of the elements of 
his continued success. Another is an un- 
selfish tendency to obey the journalistic 
principles established by his father. He is 
satisfied that the elder Bennett was the 
greatest and ablest newspaper man ever 
born, and follows religiously in his foot- 
steps wherever it is possible to do so under 
the changed conditions of today. It was 
a rule with the founder of the Herald to 
buy up ideas from any one who offered 
them ; ideas for present and for future use ; 
ideas, too, that might benefit the enemy— 
that is, the Herald’s rivals, if they fell into 
other hands. When the younger Bennett 
entered upon his father’s inheritance he 
found his paper’s intellectual larder filled 
with good things--schemes and thoughts, 
impressions and opinions from a thousand 
and one sources ; every one feasible, calcu- 
lated to enhance the Herald’s chances for 
popularity, or at least to forestall a success- 
ful coup by a competitor. A good many of 
these ideas have been put into execution, 
and others are marked for use at an early 
opportunity, but the stock has not been al- 
lowed to diminish. It is augmented and 
amended daily, and neither hard times nor 
extraordinary expenses—such as the build- 
ing of the new Herald palace—have been 
allowed to interfere with this department. 
If by any cause Mr. Bennett should be de- 
prived of the services of his ablest lieuten- 
ants today, the New York Herald would 
never lag in interest for a moment. Its 
continuous attractiveness is insured for 
years to come by a system that is probably 
unique in journalism. 

Many New. Yorkers who are not regular 
readers of the Herald never fail to buy that 
journal during the brief periods which 
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the proprietor spends at his home of- 
fice, for they are sure that ‘‘ something 
extraordinary will turn up.’’ The late 
Wilbur F. Storey, who made the Chicago 
Times one of the most conspicuous papers 
on this continent, used to characterize his 
own “‘ occasional shake ups’’ in the 7imes 
office as being analogous to ‘stirring 
up the animals in a menagerie.’’ Mr. Ben- 
nett’s visits in Herald Square are usually 
attended by the weeding out of dead wood ; 
but what makes them memorable in the 
paper’s history is the consummation of a 
number of schemes that have lain latent in 
the editor’s fertile brain, or in the Herald’s 
idea repository, for some time, often for 
years. 

Mr. Bennett entered the newspaper busi- 
ness at the age of seventeen. He is now 
fifty one or fifty two years old, a well pre- 
served man, elastic of step, impulsive, hard 
working, and enjoying life hugely at the 
same time. He is a bachelor, a sportsman, 
and very fond of travel. Although at the 
Herald office little is known of the propri- 
etor’s private life, it isas open and unre- 
served as that of any gentleman who minds 
his own business and desires to be left alone. 
Mr. Bennett keeps a hospitable table, a well 
appointed yacht, an extensive stable, which 


latter has been curtailed in consequence of 
the coaching accident that came near ending 
his life two summers ago. 

Visiting Americans see little of the 
owner of the New York Hera/d in Paris or 
on the Riviera, but among the French and 
English he is very popular. One of Mr. 
Bennett’s distinguished friends in Europe 
is Count Herbert Bismarck, and several of 
the Russian grand dukes are on the most 
intimate terms with him. The Berlin court 
attributes to this latter fact the especial at- 
tention paid by his paper to French affairs. 
In late years Mr. Bennett has offered several 
prizes for American college scholarships, 
although for his own part he does not believe 
in college bred men and women—at least he 
does not prefer them to other workers of 
intellect and natural talents. Neither of 
his chief lieutenants has had a college edu- 
cation. 

Some people find fault with Mr. Bennett 
because he uses his paper to advance the 
interests of writers and artists of whom he 
is personally fond, and declare that he has 
thrust mediocrities upon the American 
Parnassus ; but if this be true it may be 
pleaded that the Herald has no axes to 
grind, and that its columns are singularly 
free from obnoxious personalities. 

Henry Fish. 





ON THE BORDERLAND. 


THE hours of youth are past ; and here today, 
Comrade, we stand, and, looking backward, cheat 
Ourselves to prove time rideth not so fleet, 

Or sadly musing to ourselves we say : 

‘Can lightsome hours so run themselves away, 

And sunshine glide unmarked with magic feet, 
Nor note the marge where light and shadow meet, 

Nor heed the cycles that the suns obey ?”’ 

So have they fled, the fund of life and jest, 

The holiday of waving trees and flowers, 
And every fancy that we claimed as ours 
Of streams and birds and varying beauties, wound 
About the boyish romance that we found ; 
Yet who can say the past is always best ? 


Archibald Douglas. 











UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION, 
By Hall Catne, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE MANXMAN,” ‘THE DEEMSTER,”’ ‘‘ THE SCAPEGOAT,’’ ETC. 


ViAZ. 


A MOTHE was enraptured with his 
success. 

‘“ We have taken only one step yet,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We have staved off a single at- 
tack of the drink crave. But we must put 
the lady under the hypnotic sleep again 
and again, until the chain of the periodic 
crave is broken. And if that will not suffice 
to cure her, we must have recourse to ther- 
apeutic suggestion. While she is under in- 
fluence we must impress it upon her that 
drink is a sickening poison, which she 
ought never to touch.”’ 

But I could not nerve myself to go on. 
To allow Lucy to slip back again and again 
to the world of silence and darkness was 
more than I dare think of. Then my feel- 
ing of repulsion against the occult powers, 
and against the hypnotist’s method of using 
them, was now stronger than ever, notwith- 
standing the good results obtained. And I 
began to foresee a new and hideous danger. 

“Dr. La Mothe,’’ I said, ‘“‘has it been 
your experience that a subject is easier to 
magnetize at a second than at the first at- 
tempt, and easier still at a third, and that 
the difficulty grows less and less at each 
successive effort ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said La Mothe, with eager- 
ness. ‘‘ We should have no such scene 
again as we went through on Wednesday 
morning.’’ 

‘‘ And has it been your experience, also, 
that the subjects of the magnetizer become 
more and more attached to him, as though 
drawn and held by the fascination of his 
own personality ?”’ 

‘That was Mesmer’s chief difficulty,’’ 
said La Mothe. ‘‘ His subjects were mainly 
women, and it is told of them that they 
were constantly following him about the 
house with the eyes of devoted dogs.’’ 

“ce Ah ! ” 

It must be just as I foresaw. When I 
thought of the scene of the magnetizing, 
the prospect of a fascination based on such 


forces as were there brought into play ter- 
rified and revolted me. La Mothe seemed 
to surmise the nature of my objection, for 
he began to argue the claims of hypnotism 
as a substitute for mesmerism. 

“In hypnotism,’’ he said, ‘‘the oper- 
ator’s personality is not an active force. 
Your English doctor, Braid, saw this clear- 
ly, at a moment when the very mention of 
mesmerism would have deprived him of his 
practice and ruined him. Hypnotism re- 
quires no commerce between the body of 
the operator and the body of the subject.” 

‘But it requires, instead,’’ I urged, ‘‘ the 
acquiescence of the subject’s will.”’ 

‘‘In the first instance, certainly,’’ said La 
Mothe. 

‘Only in the first instance ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, the first few instances.”’ 

‘‘That is to say,’’ I said, ‘‘that the sub- 
ject who has once or twice or thrice sub- 
mitted her will to the will of the hypnotist 
slackens her hold of it little by little.”’ 

‘*T think that may be allowed.”’ 

‘‘ And in the long run, if the experiment 
were carried so far, there might come the 
complete subjugation of the will of the sub- 
ject and the complete domination of the will 
of the operator.’’ 

‘‘Opinions among authorities,’ said La 
Mothe, ‘‘ are divided on that point. The 
schools of Salpétriére and of Nancy part 
company on the question—among others— 


_whether the free will remains unbroken or 


the hypnotized subject is a mere auto- 
maton.”’ 

‘But what is your own opinion ?”’ 

‘‘My own opinion is that the will of the 
subject does in the long run, and after many 
operations, assimilate itself to the will of 
the operator.”’ 

‘‘That means,’’ I said, ‘ that if the opera- 
tor is a good man the influence he exercises 
will be for good.’’ 

‘* Most certainly,’’ said La Mothe. 

I did not urge the opposing fact that if the 
operator is an evil man his influence must 
be for evil. My mind was already made 


*Copyrighted, 1895, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the June number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 
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up. Whatever La Mothe might be, if the 
powers he exercised were what he described, 
the risk that Lucy would run in being made 
subject to them was so fearful that no gain 
seemed great enough to justify the change. 
The remedy would be worse than the 
disease. On the one side was the drink 
crave with its blasting curse ; on the other 
side either the moral danger of a power 
which no man’s body should wield over the 
body of any woman—no husband, even, 
over any wife—or else the malign domina- 
tion of the very soul itself. 

I had had enough of hypnotism and 
mesmerism. They might offer a means of 
cure for Lucy, but I could not bear to think 
of them. They revolted me. I paid La 
Mothe his fee, and with ashrug and a sneer 
he went back to London. When he was gone 
I asked myself where I stood. No nearer 
the end I had set out to reach. One 
spasm of the drink crave I had postponed 
or passed over. But another would come 
soon, and perhaps it would come with re- 
doubled force. 


IX. 


I STAYED a fortnight longer in Cumber- 
land. It was a tender, pathetic time. 
Lucy’s health grew better every day, yet 
her spirits did not improve. There was a 
look of trouble in her face, and sometimes 
her eyes would fill when the talk was cheer- 
ful and I was doing my best to be merry. I 
noticed that the visits of the Scots minister 
were frequent. Lucy and McPherson were 
much in each other’s company. I did not 
intrude upon their conversation, thinking it 
might refer to the good works on which 
they were engaged together. But one day 
I saw them part with undisguised anger on 
his side and some confusion upon hers, and 
then I knew that his visits had involved a 
more serious and personal issue. 

Lucy told me what it was. It concerned 
myself closely. With eyes on the needle 
work that was in her trembling fingers she 
let slip the truth. 

‘Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t think too 
hard of me——’”’ 

‘* What is it?’’ I said. 

““Try to forgive me if I have given you 
so much trouble, so much pain——’”’ 

I saw it coming. ‘‘ Tell me—what is it, 
Lucy?” 

‘*T want to go into a convent.”’ 

‘‘Good God!’ I cried, ‘‘can you 
mean it?”’ 

“T have thought it over very carefully,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ There is nothing else left for 


me to do. It is my only hope, my only 
refuge. If I am ever to conquer this curse 
it can only be there. And if I am not to 
conquer it, where else can I hide myself so 
well? Besides, I feel that it is right and 
just. I know all about my grandfather and 
how he made our money. That needs an 
expiation, and we know what is written 
about the third and fourth generation. But 
I am very sorry for your sake, Robert. It 
was very sweet and beautiful—all we hoped 
and expected ; but then—but then——”’ 

Her cheeks were becoming red, her eyes 
moist, and her voice husky. 

‘‘Tucy, my darling,’ I said, ‘‘ you are 
not very well yet. By and by you will be 
better, and then everything will seem dif- 
ferent. All the world will be changed, and 
you will wonder how you could ever have 
made this resolution. Let us not think of 
it any more.”’ 

My reason was more selfish than I had 
allowed. It was impossible for me to dis- 
cuss with this sweet and tender creature an 
infirmity so ugly and so abject. 

I was asking myself what it was that had 
led to her determination, and telling myself 
that imagination was the most potent factor 
in life. Lucy wanted to go into a convent 
because the idea of a hereditary curse had 
taken possession of her imagination. What 
was the drink crave in her case? What 
must it be in nearly all cases? It was the 
idea that drink controlled the will. The 
drunkard drinks because he thinks he can- 
not help it. Drink is the hypnotist, and 
every time the victim yields to his sway his 
influence becomes more powerful. The be- 
ginning of his attempts upon Lucy was at 
the moment when she first tasted, for then 
the bulwark of her will was broken down. 
Imagination may bring to pass the thing it 
fears, and Lucy’s imagination, dominated 
by the thought of a curse inherited from her 
grandfather, was working out the results 
which the curse predicted. 

On the other hand, was there no poison 
in her blood? No organic mischief set up 
by two generations of alcoholism? The 
eagerness with which she had clutched at 
the brandy immediately before her trance, 
and the repulsion she had shown at sight of 
it when she awoke, seemed to point tosome 
absolute bodily ferment quite independent 
of imagination. 

But the only standing ground I could find 
anywhere was the hope that if an imagina- 
tive idea had been the beginning of Lucy’s 
disease, another and healthier imaginative 
idea might perhaps be her medicine. What 
was therapeutic suggestion but imagination 

















working on imagination? ‘The sleep was no 
part of the primary thing, but only neces- 
sary for that subjugation of the opposing 
will wherein the imagination of the oper- 
ator might have free play with the imagina- 
tion of the subject. Why not the imagina- 
tion without the sleep? Why not my im- 
agination against that of Lucy? And where 
was the imaginative idea with which I could 
overcome her belief in the curse? There 
lay her salvation, if I could only find it. 


>. 


ON my way to London I picked up the 
evening papers at Rugby. ‘They were full 
of my quondam acquaintance, La Mothe. 
He had made a sensation by improvising a 
sort of private hospital for the cure of ine- 
briates. The Society for Psychical Research 
had investigated certain of his cases, and 
their report was favorable. His success was 
already very great. In a country house a 
few miles out of London he was at full 
swing. The patients were chiefly ladies. 

Late that night I was sitting alone in my 
chambers, thinking of all that had hap- 
pened so strangely, when I heard footsteps 
on the pavement below, and voices ap- 
proaching my own building. 

‘‘This is Pump Court, sir, and this is 
number five.’? It was the porter from the 
lodge outside. 

‘‘Thank you, thank you,’’ was the answer 
in a cheery tone, which came to me as a 
ghost of some old memory. 

Then there was a heavy and uncertain 
step on the naked wooden stairs. I knew 
that the stranger was coming to me, and be- 
fore he had knocked at my door I had got 
up to open it. At the next moment my 
father and I stood face to face. 

‘*Does Mr. Har-—”’ he began, and then 
looking into my face he cried, ‘‘ Robert!’ 
and laid hold of me with both hands. 

I had not seen him for nearly fifteen 
years. His hair had become white, and he 
was now an elderly man. Butif the change 
in my father was great, the change in me 
must have been still greater. 

‘‘Let me look at you, my boy,”’’ he said, 
and without releasing my hands he drew me 
to the lamp, held me at arm’s length, threw 
back his head and scanned me from head 
to foot. I remember that I laughed during 


this scrutiny, and bore it with the indulg- 
ence which, in a son, comes so near to con- 
descension, 

My father was much affected, but he did 
all he could to conceal his emotion under a 
boisterous manner. 
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‘*So I’ve taken you by surprise, eh? 
Come earlier than I was expected, have I? 
Well, I thought I would take you on the 
hop, young fellow. Here I am, any way, 
straight from Charing Cross, with all my 
luggage in the hands of the customs. 
Couldn’t wait for the examination, you see. 
And now you’ve just got to put me up, for 
I’m not going to budge out of these rooms 
tonight.”’ 

Thus he laughed and rattled on, telling 
me of his journey, his vacation, the time of 
his return, and interrupting every other 
sentence with exclamations on the change 
in myself, which had transformed me from 
boy to man. By and by he stopped in the . 
torrent of his talk, looked round at a photo- 
graph of Lucy that stood on the mantel- 
piece, blinked at it, picked it up, and said, 

“Ter” 

I nodded my head, and he settled his 
glasses and looked into the face in the 
photograph with a long and earnest gaze. 

‘* Well?” I asked. 

‘* She’s beautiful /”’ he answered. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful!”’ he said again, with a long, warm ut- 
terance of the word, and after a moment, 
‘ She’s a good woman,’’ he said tenderly. 

We sat late and talked on every subject 
except one subject, and that was the subject 
nearest to my heart. Of Lucy’s illness I 
could tell my father nothing, and I occu- 
pied myself at every pause in devising sub- 
terfuges by which I could prevent Sir George 
Chute from telling him. Somewhere in the 
early hours of morning my father unwit- 
tingly struck at an angle the thought that 
was dominant in my mind. He was talking 
of my mother, of whom I had no memories, 
for she had died in my childhood. 

‘‘Poor dear mother, she had strange fan- 
cies,’ he said. ‘‘ The last of them came 
just before her death. It was an odd 
thought, and of course a harmless one, but 
I really believe it brightened and cheered 
the sweet soul at the last dark hour of the 
end.”’ 

‘‘ What was it ?’”’ I asked. 

“YVou'lllaugh. It was nothing—nothing 
a man could ever mention except to his son. 
In fact it was about your son.”’ 

‘* Mine ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; you were only a child then, but 
she thought she saw you as you might be 
at seventy, with ason of your own by your 
side.”’ 

“* Well?” 

‘“ You were a judge yourself, and your son 
was being made lord chancellor of Eng- 
land!” 

I laughed, we both laughed, and then we 
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sighed and were silent. My father was 
thinking of my mother ; I was thinking of 
Lucy. Here was an idea, a dream, a fancy, 
a madness exactly the opposite in nature 
and effect of that which had clouded the life 
of my dear girl. Just as the curse that had 
taken possession of the mind of Lucy’s 
grandfather had overshadowed his life, and 
carried its darkness onward to the lives of 
his son and his granddaughter, so had the 
blessing that had germinated in the weak- 
ness, perhaps, of my mother’s failing mind 
brightened the end of her days, and brought 
some afterglow, some shadow as of sweet 
flame into my own existence. Now, if I could 
oppose the one superstition against the other! 
If I could only believe what my mother had 
believed, as Lucy believed what her grand- 
father had believed! If imagination could 
bring about the fate it feared, why could it 
not also bring about the fortune for which 
it hoped? 

My father slept that night in my bed, and 
I made shift with the couch in my study. 
The sound of his measured breathing came 
to me through the door between, during the 
long hours in which I lay awake. 


XI. 


FULL of a new thought, I was eager to 
get back to Cumberland ; and ten or twelve 
days after my father’s arrival in England I 
parted from him with certain obvious ex- 
cuses, and took train for Cleator. 

‘*Don’t be too long sending me that tele- 
gram, and I’ll be after you like quick 
sticks,’’ said he at Euston. 

Sir George Chute was with him, and I had 
sworn our old friend to silence. 

‘“Good by,’’ said he loudly, and then 
putting his head in at the carriage window, 
“Do nothing rash,’’ he added in significant 
tones, 

I nodded my head for reassurance and as- 
sent, and the train started on its way. It was 
the same night mail by which I had traveled 
on the occasion of my first journey. Again 
I changed at Penrith, and changed a second 
time at the little junction in the mountains. 
It was now several weeks later, and early 
spring had begun to breathe over the widen- 
ing year. The morning was still very 
young, but the day had dawned, and over 
the hills to the east were the first pink rays 
from the unrisen sun. In the waiting room 
of the little wooden station I found the 
same group of miners, smoking their clay 
pipes over the crackling sticks of a newly 
kindled fire. They remembered me, and 
with easy good manners recalled the name 
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of Lucy. It was common talk by this time 
that she intended to go into a convent. 

‘‘We allus knew it would come to that,”’ 
said one. ‘‘She’s a vast ower good for the 
world, is Lucy Clous’al.’’ 

It was Sunday morning, and I was at 
breakfast in the Wheatsheaf when the bells 
began to ring. I thought it probable that 
Lucy would be at church, and I was not 
disappointed. From my seat at the back I 
saw her in the pew under the pulpit, which 
on my former visit had been empty, and 
decorated with ivy and holly and flowering 
gorse. She was dressed in a black that was 
almost like crape, and it made her pale face 
still more pale and spiritual. I do not think 
she saw me. With head bent she knelt 
through a great part of the service, and 
when it was over I did not attempt to speak 
to her. Some secret voice seemed to tell 
me that it should not be there, it should not 
be then, that I should launch upon her 
what I had come to say. From a few paces 
back I saw her pass out with reverent step, 
and my whole heart yearned for her, but I 
let her go. 

Next day, Monday, with the sun shining, 
the birds singing, the butterflies tossing in 
the air, and all the world turning to love and 
song, I went up to Clousedale Hall and 
asked for Mrs. Hill. The faithful old ser- 
vant had a nervous and worn out look, as of 
sleepless hours and bitter sorrow. I asked 
if I might see Lucy. 

‘*Youdale, from the mines, is with her 
now,’’ she said, ‘‘and I know that Cock- 
bain, the solicitor, is to come again in the 
afternoon.,’’ 

Her wrinkled face quivered as she used 
these names, for she saw that I recognized 
their significance as indicating the prepara- 
tions toward that change in life which was 
meant to be so near. 

‘Then I’ll invite myself to dinner—you 
dine at six,’’ I said, and with that I shook 
the trembling hand again. I thought there 
was a kind of half despairing appeal ex- 
pressed in the good old face as it looked 
into mine at the door, but nothing was said, 
and I passed out of the house. 

We were quiet and almost constrained 
that night at dinner. Lucy spoke very 
little, but she locked at me from time to 
time. She seemed to be saying farewell to 
me with her eyes. 

I did what I could to be calm, and even 
to talk cheerfully, but my whole heart was 
in rebellion. As I glanced across the table 
at my dear one, with her pale face and 
large, liquid eyes, I was seeing her in a 
nun’s dress, living within chill and sunless 
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walls amid clouds of incense. I was seeing 
myself, too, going through the world asa 
homeless straggler. To have stretched out 
our hands for the golden wine of life, to have 
been so near to quaffing it when the cup 
was dashed from our lips, seemed cruel and 
monstrous. It was as much asI could do 
to keep up the flow of conversation with- 
out painful pauses; and when Mrs. Hill 
rose and left us, giving me another look of 
supplication as she passed out, my impa- 
tience could support itself no longer. 

‘*So you are going away, Lucy?’’ I said. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered in a faint voice. 

‘You are going into the convent?” I 
said. 

‘*T have made all preparations,’’ she said, 
and she indicated some of them. 

‘“‘ And are we to part like this, Lucy?”’ 

“It is better so,’’ she said. ‘‘I thank 
God that I saw what it was right to do be- 
fore it was too late to do it.’’ 

‘You are thinking of me,’’ I said. 

‘“How can I help it?’ she answered. 
‘¢ When I remember that you are now at the 
beginning of life, and how nearly, though 
unwittingly, I had wrecked everything, not 
only for yourself, but perhaps for your chil- 
dren——”’ 

‘‘You still think you are under the 
curse ?’’ I said. 

‘‘How can I think otherwise ?’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘ Remember my grandfather and 
my father, and think of myself. Then your 
own experiment seemed to prove it.’’ 

‘‘But have you not reflected,’’ I said, 
‘that the power of such an idea is only in 
proportion to the belief in it? That is the 
true psychology of a curse, always. When 
you see aman, or a family, or even a na- 
tion, laboring like blind Samson against 
what seems like fate, if you look closely 
you will find that the only fact is the fancy. 
That is your own case, Lucy. There is 
nothing really amiss with you. You have 
only to deny belief to the idea that killed 
your grandfather and your father, and all 
will be well.”’ 

She remained unshaken. ‘‘It is impos- 
sible,’’ she said. ‘‘ At all events I dare not 
trust myself.” 

I came to closer quarters. 
about me ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘You,’’ she answered in a faltering voice, 
‘you are to forget me.”’ 

‘Forget you, Lucy?” 

‘‘No, not that, either,’’ she said. ‘I 
cannot wish you to forget me. I shall al- 
ways remember your goodness, Robert, and 
—and I wish you to think of me as—as one 
who is lost to you in death.”’ 


‘‘And what 
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‘‘But it is not death, Lucy—that’s the 
cruelty of it. It has none of the peace of 
death, and I cannot reconcile myself to it.’’ 

She could not answer me, and I saw that 
her bosom was heaving. 

‘*Lucy,’’ I said, ‘‘ have you nothing more 
to say to me ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,” she answered in a breaking 


voice. ‘‘ Yet wait! Yes, I have something 
to say.”’ 
‘‘ What is it ?”’ 


‘“‘T thought I had already gone through 
our last hour of parting.’’ 

‘When ?”’ 

‘‘When you were in London, and I*was 
here alone.”’ 

It was very hard to go on. 
asked. 

‘*T had hoped you would not come again, 
Robert, but since you have come, there is 
one thing you can do—you have not done 
it yet.” 

‘*Tell me what it is, Lucy.’’ 

‘Release me from our engagement. Do 
it for my sake. It is my last request. Will 
you ?”’ 

“T will.” 

‘You are very good.”’ 

‘‘ But I have something to say, Lucy.” 

«6é Yes. ” 

I passed over to the other side of the 
table, and leaned on the back of the chair 
beside her. 

“‘Lucy,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are living under 
the influence of an idea which takes the 
form of fate itself. It follows you and 
clouds your whole existence. Now, / am 
living under the influence of an idea also.’’ 

She shuddered and said, ‘‘Is it a curse ?’’ 

‘‘No, but a blessing,’ I replied. And 
then I told her of my mother’s dream, my 
mother’s fancy, my mother’s dying hope. 
A hush fell on the room as I spoke, and I 
could see that my dear one was deeply 
touched. 

‘‘That is very, very beautiful,’ she said 
in a hushed whisper, and then, with a quick 
glance, ‘‘ but do you believe it ?”’ 

I summoned all my resolution, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ With all my heart.” 

“‘ You believe that in the fullness of time 
it will come to pass?”’ 

“6 I do.”’ 

Her eyes began to glisten with tears, and 
she said, not without effort, ‘‘ That must be 
a great, great source of strength to you, 
Robert—to think that you will marry and 
be happy, and have children, and that they 
will do well in the world some day——”’ 

She was breaking down. I had plowed 
deeply, and torn at the tenderest fibers. 


“Well?” I 
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‘“‘And believing that, Lucy,’ I said, 
‘trusting in that, feeling confident of 
that——’’ 

“esr” 

‘*T ask you again to be my wife.’’ 

‘* No, no,”’ she cried ; ‘‘ don’t say it.’’ 

‘“‘T do say it, Lucy, for I know that the 
blessing and not the curse will triumph.’’ 

She had risen as if to fly from the room. 
‘* Don’t tempt me,’’ she said. 

I reached over her, and in spite of her re- 
sistance I put my arms about her neck and 
drew her back to her chair. 

‘*Tucy,’’ I said, ‘I love you—you know 
that. With all my heart and soul and 
strength I love you. I will not think of 
losing you. Love is stronger than any 
curse. I don’t \.ant to think of you as one 
who is dead. I want your living heart to 
answer my heart. I have set my stake on 
your love, and I mean to keep it. Lucy, 
my beautiful Lucy, you belong to me, you 
are mine, my love, my wife! I have been 
waiting for you all these years, you have 
been waiting forme. You shall not bury 
yourself in a convent. I want you, my 
darling, you, you, you! I want the breath 
of your golden hair, the light of your blue 
eyes, the kiss of your red lips. Come to me, 
come to me, come to me!’’ 

I had liberated her, and now stood facing 
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her with my arms outstretched. She swayed 
a moment as one who was struggling hard, 
and then, trailing her hand along the table, 
my brave girl came to me—came to me 
with a faint cry that was half a sob and half 
a laugh, and fell upon my breast. 

‘‘Take me, then,’ she said. ‘‘ What I 
could not do for myself I feel that I can do 
for you.”’ 

That night I telegraphed for my father. 

*% * * * 

It all happened five and thirty years ago, 
and assuredly the blessing has thus far got 
the better of the curse. 

Hope! It is the only true physician. 
There is no evil it may not conquer, for 
where it cannot destroy the disease, it can 
destroy the fear that makes the disease fear- 
ful. It is the one prophecy that is always 
the beginning of its own fulfilment ; it is 
the one universal possession, and ‘‘ the mis- 
erable have no other medicine.’? No man 
is utterly lost who has not lost his hope. 
No ship is a derelict, though abandoned by 
her crew, while one living soul remains on 
board. 

Ideas are eternal and immortal, omni- 
present and omnipotent, and hope is the 
father of all ideas that have comforted and 
sustained and strengthened and governed 
us since the beginning of the world. 


THE END. 
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The keepers of the walls took away my veil from me.—Solomon’s Song. 


IN the soft light of waning moon—a form, 
A face with eyes reproachful turned away, 
In halo faint—around the gentle saint 
They said was good; 
And yet till now I never understood 
All that she was, my lost love—Yesterday. 


Fool that I am, whining my vain regret, 
Dimming these eyes with tears of fruitless sorrow, 
That soon shall see her who now waits for me, 


Her lips unkissed, 


Her beauty veiled still in the dawn’s gray mist— 
My hope—my dream—my bride—Tomorrow. 


The warder sun climbs to the city wall; 
His shining lance has torn the veil away; 
No bride I greet, but in the dusty street, 


Lo, I discover 


Her who is ever spouse but hath no lover— 


The plodding housewife of mankind—Today. 


EE. B. Findlay. 








SHOULD YOUR BOY GO TO COLLEGE? 


Ts a college course the best training for a boy designed for a business career ?—An 
important question upon which good judges differ—The views of Messrs. 
Depew, Strong, Flower, Clews, and Seligman. 


T is hardly necessary to premise that the 
question discussed in this article is one 
of the widest interest and of the deepest 

importance. It vitally affects almost every 
American youth who is laying out for him- 
self the lines of a career; it affects almost 
every one who has, or may have in the 
future, sons to be offered as recruits for the 
battle of life. 

It is a question that can be answered only 
by judgment and experience. Those en- 
titled to discuss it with authority are rather 
the practical men of action than the theor- 
ists of educational science. It is those who 
have theniselves won marked success in the 
work of the world,to whose opinions the pub- 
lic will listen with respect ; and it is for this 
reason that the views of some of New York’s 
leaders of affairs have been collected and 
are presented here. 

It might perhaps be thought that in the 
trial of such a cause each juror’s verdict 
would depend upon his own personal his- 
tory ; that the college alumni would support 
the honor of their alma mater by voting for 
an academic training, while those who 
stepped directly from the school to the 
shop or office would advise others to seek 
business success by the pathway they them- 
selves followed. This is, however, by no 
means invariably the case. There are uni- 
versity graduates—men who made good use 
of their time in the class rooms, and who 
went on to honorable places in the 
world—who question, nevertheless, whether 
those four formative years might not pos- 
sibly have been spent to still better advan- 
tage. And on the other hand many, if not 
most, of those who have gained success 
without a college course look back upon their 
early days with a regretful sense of having 
missed something that would have helped 
and benefited them all through life; of 
having entered the arena without a weapon 
which nothing can entirely replace, even 
though they win the battle with the arms 
at their command. 

There are few so confident in their 


opinion on either side of the discussion 
that they make a positive and unqualified 
recommendation to fit all cases. It is gen- 
erally recognized that individual tempera- 
ments and conditions must be considered ; 
that a university education may promise 
far greater benefit to one boy than to an- 
other. Some of the best judgments, in- 
deed, practically decline to give a general 
answer to the question, and leave its solu- 
tion to depend, in every instance, upon the 
particular circumstances involved. 

The Mayor of New York is one of those 
who recognize that the subject has two 
sides. ‘‘In these busy and pushing times,”’ 
says Colonel Strong, ‘‘a college education 
is a good thing to have, but it is far from 
being indispensable to the business man. 
If I had to choose between two applicants 
for a position, the one a college bred man, 
the other a smart young fellow with only a 
common school education, I should engage 
the first, if the post in view would warrant 
it, and providing the college man displayed 
an equal capacity for work. If the other 
applicant was found to be more active, more 
willing, I should prefer him. 

‘“‘If a man is enterprising, speculative, 
and not afraid of work, acollege education, 
if he has had one, will be no obstacle to the 
performance of his labors, whether he sells 
printing presses, dabbles in real estate, or 
keeps a grocery store. On the contrary, 
his educated mind will disclose to him 
avenues of success that are closed to many 
of his competitors, for in this respect the 
college man should have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over others who did not enjoy a 
liberal education. It is not simply the in- 
formation he acquires, but rather his in- 
struction, under masters of the art of 
teaching, in the best and quickest ways of 
obtaining knowledge, and the develop- 
ment of his capacity for original thought 
and investigation. 

‘On the other hand, I confess a great 
personal liking for the smart, brainy, dig- 
ging, unrestrained young man who is self 
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taught, and who is imbued with the convic- 
tion that he must win in the battle. He 
generally ‘gets there’ ; at all events he de- 
serves success, and if he achieves it all good 
men rejoice and the world is better for it. 
He is an example to the young, and oftena 
tower of strength in himself. 

‘* A college education requires the invest- 
ment of a small capital, and the expenditure 
of several years of study. The boy of na- 
tural talent, who enters business life when 
he leaves the public schools, begins to earn 
money at once ; but it does not follow that 
the college man’s time and money have 
been wasted. His increased broadness of 
vision, the greater extent of resources at his 
command, will equip him to contend with 
the exigencies of life, and to grasp the busi- 
ness problems that will confront him, with 
a surer hand, a clearer head, and more 
ready determination than his brother. The 
latter’s advance in his chosen field will be 
steady, the result of unceasing labor. The 
college bred man will gallop gracefully to 
the front, while the other’s gait is slow and 
plodding, formed in the painful school of 
experience.”’ 

Similar ground is taken by Roswell P. 
Flower, a self made American of the most 
typical sort, the maker of a great fortune 
and of an honorable name in public life. 

‘If I had a dozen boys,’’ says the former 
Governor of New York, ‘‘ I should not send 
all of them to college. I should carefully 
select from the number those I judged to 
be best fitted for higher education; the rest 
would have to get along as best they could 
with the elementary knowledge acquired in 
the public schools. I had to make my own 
way thus insufficiently equipped; and while 
I am quite contented with my fate, I cannot 
help wishing sometimes that in my youth I 
had had a better opportunity for developing 
my natural abilities. 

‘‘I think a college education the greatest 
boon that can fall to the lot of a boy en- 
dowed with a clever and active mind and 
a wholesome thirst for knowledge. How- 
ever humble a man’s station in life, know- 
ledge will enrich him in the long run, one 
way or another. At the same time, a uni- 
versity training is not essential to success 
in business life. Moreover, I should hesi- 
tate to advise a parent to send even the 
brightest boy to college if I was not quite 
sure that he could withstand the temptations 
sure to be offered to him there. 

‘There is too much luxury about our 
present day college life. Young men who 
cannot afford to spend some thousands a 
year are becoming afraid to enter certain 
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This unfortunate state of 
things prevents many parents from sending 
to college boys who would be greatly bene- 


universities. 


fited by a university course. I am happy 
to say, however, that there are still uni- 
versities whose regulations and general con- 
duct are ‘ dead against ’ luxury of any kind. 
At Cornell, for example, at Ann Arbor, and 
at the Leland Stanford institution in Cali- 
fornia, the principles of frugality are taught 
and practised, and our American forefathers’ 
custom of paying for their college education 
out of their own pocket—that is, by hard 
labor in the summer—is still followed suc- 
cessfully by many students. 

‘* That sort of education, acquired by one’s 
own efforts, at the expense of horny hands, 
and sometimes of humiliation, isthe most last- 
ing and the most desirable; accomplishments 
obtained without effort are little valued. 
The best gardeners come from Scotland, 
where it is most difficult to wring from the 
soil its products; the worst, from Spain, 
where abundant crops may be raised with- 
out effort. Frugal habits, frugal associa- 
tions, are essential for the building up of 
the character of the commercial or profes- 
sional man—or woman, for that matter. 
Some of our merchant princes began as 
grocery boys, the most laborious of appren- 
ticeships. The training they received in 
their years of toil, amid pinched surround- 
ings, was probably worth more to them 
than a university education. 

‘*Glance at the careers of America’s great 
intellectual leaders of the past—such men 
as Webster, Clay, Douglas, Lincoln. Of 
the four I have named, I do not know 
whether any except the first named was 
college bred, but I do know that Webster 
had some hard places to get through in his 
undergraduate days. One winter day he 
wrote to his father, from Dartmouth, beg- 
ging him to send on four yards of stuff to 
be used in making a warm suit. Old 
Webster answered in this fashion : 

‘**My dear boy—You know that when I 
sent you to college I had to borrow a dollar 
to be able tostand the expense. Since then 
I have had to borrow four dollars from as 
many different parties to repay the original 
debt. I inclose two cents. Take one cent 
and buy a pipe, and use the other for to- 
bacco. Smoking breeds contentment; con- 
tentment breeds stoicism. And if you are 
a complete stoic you will not want clothes.’ 

‘* Personally,’’ Mr. Flower continues, ‘‘I 
never felt the lack of college education 
until I entered politics. I was then forty 
four years old, and my endeavors to master 
the various subjects that came before me 1n 
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the House, or in the committee rooms of 
Congress, were sadly hampered by want of 
fundamental knowledge. I had to study 
uncommonly hard to hold my own, and to 
cover up the defects of my early training. 

“So it is in business. The commercial 
man who received only a common school 
training, as he advances in years and re- 
sponsibilities, as he constantly encounters 
new developments, new phases of affairs, 
will be compelled to call in as advisers men 
of broader education than hisown. Very 
few of the business men and politicians 
of the older generation were college bred; 
the majority of those who are leaders in the 
commerce and industry of today, too, have 
achieved success upon the basis of a common 
school education; but the desirability of a 
university course is becoming more and 
more apparent as the struggle of life 
sharpens. Nothing will more thoroughly 
fit a boy for the battle before him than 
natural talent developed by college educa- 
tion, and backed up by frugal habits.” 

We are inclined to think that when 
Governor Flower speaks of the diffidence felt 
by a self made man in judging of new de- 
velopments and conditions, and his desire 
for the assistance of a college graduate at 
critical points, he is too modest. We are 
much mistaken if the collegian would not 
be still more eager, at such times, to seek 
needed aid and advice from just such a man 
as Mr. Flower. 

To complete the historical reference, it 
may be added that while Douglas spent 
three years at a country ‘‘ academy,’’ Clay 
had only a common school education, and 
Lincoln scarcely that. A host of similar 
instances could be given; more, perhaps, 
than Mayor Strong could produce to sub- 
stantiate his simile of the college bred man 
“galloping gracefully to the front.’’ 

One of the most conspicuous disbelievers 
in the university as a training school for the 
business man is Henry Clews. ‘The brain 
of a human being,”’ the well known banker 
argues, ‘‘is divided into cells—receptacles 
for knowledge. There are, I understand, 
just so many of these divisions, and no 
more, Think of a man going into business 
with three fourths of his brain cells filled 
with classical knowledge, dead languages, 
and high sounding but unpractical ideas ! 

‘*T have been severely criticised for say- 
ing that I would not havea college bred 
man in my office. Here is my reason. To 
become a successful merchant, banker, or 
broker, one must begin young. Most col- 
lege boys, when ready to enter an office, are 
over twenty years of age. I havea son at 
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college—a six footer, in his twenty first 
year. Can I ask him to undergo the train- 
ing I deem necessary for every business 
man? Would he be willing to commence 
at the foot of the ladder, with boys of six- 
teen, and on a salary of $150 per year? 
Why, that youth not only knows more, in 
every branch of knowledge, than all the 
office boys and clerks in this office; he 
knows more than his father, too. 

‘“‘A collegian cannot, or perhaps will not, 
humble himself sufficiently to learn the 
rudiments of the business man’s vocation. 
He rebels against the discipline necessarily 
imposed upon a subordinate. He has been 
used to regard himself as a brilliant young 
gentleman for several years; can you blame 
him for objecting to sit on the same bench 
with errand boys? And has he enough 
practical knowledge to deserve a place be- 
hind the desk? In my opinion the average 
graduate does not even know enough of 
arithmetic and of caligraphy to earn, upon ~ 
his arrival in an office, a salary of five 
dollars a week. My legible hand secured 
for me the first good position I ever held; 
the average college graduate writes a fear- 
ful scrawl, and is proud of it. I understand 
that none of our universities employs a 
teacher of caligraphy. This is a sad de- 
fect, of which the collegian does not be- 
come aware, as a rule, until it is too late to 
remedy the evil. 

‘‘T have practically tested the problem 
whether a college education is desirable for 
a business man. Years ago I employed 
several college men, one after another; none 
of them succeeded in benefiting either my 
business or himself. SoI got rid of them. 
Of the boys who came to me equipped with 
nothing beyond a common school education, 
a sound mind, and an ambition to work, 
dozens are now independent business men, 
while as many hold responsible positions 
with large firms.”’ 

Wall Street may be regarded as an arena 
where the most valuable equipment is an 
education in matters that receive little at- 
tention in colleges, and where a special and 
technical training is more prized than varied 
erudition; yet few of its leading men take 
so uncompromising a position as Mr. Clews. 
A more moderate view is expressed by a 
me:nber of the famous Seligman fraternity. 

‘‘In my business,’”? he says, ‘‘I prefer 
men who have received a college education, 
but I do not make employment conditional 
upon the fact. Although college alumni 
are comparatively scarce among the busi- 
ness men of the present generation, I think 
the next will abound with them. In every 
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walk of life, the necessity of higher educa- 
tion is becoming more and more apparent 
all the time. Any American who wishes to 
make his mark in the world should under- 
stand the English language thoroughly. 
There is but one way to secure a thorough 
knowledge of our tongue, and that is by a 
study of the dead languages. To expand 
the mind and to learn to concentrate its 
powers upon a given subject, mental dis- 
cipline is needed. Where can such dis- 
cipline be acquired so well as at college? 
‘‘There are other things,’’ Mr. Seligman 
adds, ‘‘that make a university education 
desirable. It promotes good fellowship, 
and imbues the young man with a healthy 
and indelible appreciation of art and litera- 
ture. A college bred man will best reap 
the benefits of travel. He will always be 
something of a reader. He will make sac- 
rifices to give his children an education. 
‘“‘The whole human race profits by the 


’ spread of college education. Still, I rec- 


ognize the fact that many bright young 
fellows must get along with a common- 
school education, and I am willing to help 
them and promote them whenever an op- 
portunity offers itself. A man of sound 
mind and good habits will come to the 
front, whether he is college bred or not; 
but with equal gifts, and with the same ap- 
plication, the collegian will outstrip him in 
the race. 

‘‘In my opinion the college bred man has 
better chances for success in life, than one 
hampered by an unfinished education. 
The collegian is able to grasp business and 
scientific problems with a firm hand; he 
knows how to use his mental powers, how 
to concentrate his energies, how to adapt 
himself quickly to situations that confront 
him. Above all, he has learned to reason 
from cause to effect, and vice versa. 

‘‘The fact that among the great corpora- 
tions most of the heads of departments 
are college bred men proves a general ap- 
preciation of the superior ability, the 
sounder judgment, and the greater quick- 
ness of decision that are the result of their 
education. An able, diligent non college 
man should not lose courage, however. 
There are plenty of exceptions to the 
generalrule. If he continues to work hard, 
and to improve his mind as he goes through 
life, his abilities and his industry will surely 
carry him to an honorable and creditable 
position.” 

There is no authority, probably, who has 
a better right to an opinion, or can better 
express that opinion, than Chauncey M. 
Depew. This is Mr. Depew’s summing 


up of a subject in which—himself one of 
the most distinguished alumni of Yale—he 
takes a strong and sympathetic interest : 

‘‘ Always remember that the strength of 
our government is in the intelligence of the 
people. The sources of our power and the 
recruiting stations of our armies are not in 
the camp, nor in the forts, nor with the flag 
and drum beat of the conscripting officer, 
but they are in the common schools, the 
high schools, the academies, the colleges, 
and the universities of the United States. 

‘‘While the world gives on its material 
side such examples of success as Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and such instances of wise 
statesmanship and service to his country as 
Abraham Lincoln, we must remember that 
in the affairs of life no comparisons can be 
made with the phenomenally gifted who 
are endowed by the Almighty from their 
birth with powers far beyond the equipment 
of their fellows. With the business man 
who must be more than his vocation, the 
artisan larger than his trade, and the farmer 
more learned than in the traditions of his 
fathers, it is the trained intellect disciplined 
by higher education which alone has any 
certainty of success. 

‘‘This is not a modern thought, a new- 
fangled idea. American independence, and 
the founding of our nation upon constitu- 
tional lines, embodying the experience and 
the lessons of the ages, was the work of the 
graduates of the colonial colleges. Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, Columbia, and William 
and Mary were the architects of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, of the Constitution 
of the United States, of the union of the 
States, and of the incomparable system of 
executive, legislative, and judicial independ- 
ence and interdependence which have 
survived so successfully a century of extra- 
ordinary trial and unprecedented develop- 
ment. Samuel Adams, in his commence- 
ment thesis at Harvard, struck the keynote 
of colonial resistance. John Morin Scott 
brought from Yale to New York the lessons 
which prepared that rich and prosperous 
colony for the sacrifices of the Rebellion. 
Alexander Hamilton, a student at Columbia, 
though only seventeen years of age, educated 
the popular mind to the necessity of the 
struggle; while the pen of Jefferson, of 
William and Mary, wrote that immorta] 
document which lives and will live forever 
as the most complete charter of liberty. 

‘The best proof of the value of a college 
education in all the pursuits of life is to be 
found in the eminent success of those who 
have enjoyed it in the higher walks of the 
professions, of statesmanship, of business.’’ 
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HURSDAY. And the /ast Thursday. 
You know we hang, Fridays. They 
say Dickie Crane ate well and slept 

well up to Thursday, or at least till the 
evening before. I saw him in the morning, 
and I know from his looks that he could not 
have slept much during the night. 

You see it zs hard to leave the sweet blue 
grass country, where the roads wind over 
streams, and between slopes, some soft and 
broad and sunny, some grown up in wood 
pastures and dappled by the tree shadows ; 
where men are hearty and faithful, and 
women are fair. Youshould not wonder at 
Dickie. Naturally, he was down hearted. 
Still, he was plucky, and talked brightly— 
smiled, even, and joked. Only I noticed he 
did not listen well when I talked, and I had 
to repeat my answers to his questions. How 
was the crowd at the races yesterday? ‘To- 
day, was the track in good form? Which 
was first, the handicap or the ‘‘free for 
all’’? Did I think he could have a ladder, 
so that he could look out of the gratings and 
see the finish? 

A good idea, I thought. Nothing could 
serve better to keep his thoughts from the 
morrow. So I went out to consult the 
turnkey about it. Shoafer—Shoafer is the 
turnkey—lives in the front part of the jail. 
I could not find him in the corridors, so I 
went through to the front, and pushed open 
the door of the room he and his wife use 
for a parlor. 

Shoafer was in the room, talking with an 
old lady. Both were standing, and were 
plainly greatly excited. When he saw me, 
Shoafer beckoned, said a word to the 
woman, and came out. He led me out into 
the yard in front of the jail." He was trem- 
bling with excitement. 

*¢ That woman is Dickie Crane’s mother !”’ 
he said. 

“No! ’’ I stammered. 
mother? ’’ 

“It’s sure,’ he replied. ‘‘She’s from 
Memphis, where Dickie tells of bein’ asa 
boy. She lost run of him twenty years ago, 
afore he was of age. Saw his trial in the 
papers, and here she is, to see if he is 
really her son.’’ 

“But it can’t—it isn’t likely—my God ! 
it’s awful for a man’s mother to turn up 
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just in time to see him hanged. But—why, 
maybe she’s crazy. Crazy people do such 
things.’’ 

‘*No danger of that,’’ Shoafer said confi- 
dently. ‘‘She’s all right. Terrible worked 
up, and I didn’t dare let on Dickie was her 
boy. But heis. He is the living image of 
her; no jury on earth but would say so. 
And she described him. And _ she told 
things about him made me see ’twas him. 
You remember Dickie’s tellin’ of gettin’ 
drunk, an’ lamin’ his dad’s filly, as his first 
bad break? She told that. There ain’t no 
doubt.’’ 

What was to be done? It was terrible ; 
terrible for the son ; awful for the mother. 
As for Dickie, I knew he was game. 
Shoafer and I went to the cell. 

‘Dickie,’ said I, ‘‘we’ve got hard 
news.”’ 

Dickie grinned. ‘‘It isn’t likely to be 
much harder than I’ve had,’’ he said. 
‘‘In fact, my prospects are not so bright 
that any news is likely to make them 
worse.”’ 

‘Dickie,’ said I, ‘‘ there is a woman be- 
low, from Memphis, who wants to see you. 
She says her name is Mrs. Crane. She says 
she had a son Richard, whom she lost sight 
of twenty years ago. Dickie, it is your 
mother.”’ 

Dickie Crane stared at us with frightened 
eyes, then fell to the floor, writhing in 
agony. He bit at the stones, and groaned 
aloud, It was not easy tosay anything cal- 
culated to comfort a man at such a time as 
that, but Shoafer and I did what we could. 
Shoafer is a kind soul. 

‘*Dickie,’? said I presently, as he lay 
with his face still on the stones, ‘‘ Shoafer 
will tell you about it.’’ 

The turnkey hesitated a moment, then 
began as if he were reading from a book. 
He spoke in a low, steady voice, and re- 
peated his conversation with the woman. 
As he went on, Dickie Crane arose, and 
took a seat on the bed. He was pale, but 
his jaw was set like a bulldog’s. He look- 
ed at us fixedly, when Shoafer had finished. 
Then he said, 

‘‘Gentlemen, say to the lady that my 
mother is dead ; I saw her buried. I never 
was in Memphis in my life. I’m not her 
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boy. ‘Tell her she can come, and see for 
herself.’’ 

Shoafer said huskily to me, ‘‘I ’low he 
means to deny his own mother.’’ 

‘‘ You’d better call her,’’ I said. 

Dickie covered his face with his hands, 
and rocked himself from side to side. He 
groaned aloud and muttered, ‘‘ ’Twould kill 
her.”’ 

As footsteps came down the corridor, he 
took his hands from his face and got up. 

Shoafer came first ; then the woman. As 
the turnkey had said, the resemblance was 
unmistakable. If ever mother and son 
stood face to face, it was in that cell. 

In a second, she was upon his neck. She 
kissed his forehead, his eyes, his cheeks, 
his mouth. Her tears rained down, and 
all the while she moaned, ‘‘ Richard boy, 
Richard boy, dear little boy, at last! At 
last !”’ 

Dickie stood like a statue, his arms limp 
at his side. She had as well caressed a 
stone. In a little while she pushed herself 
off, and looked at him from arm’s length. 
Then Dickie spoke. 

‘‘Madam, you are making a great mis- 
take,’’ he said. ‘‘I am not your son.” 

‘‘Hush, hush! ’”’ cried she, and again she 
strained her old arms to draw herself more 
closely to him, ‘‘ Richard boy, they shan’t 
tear us apart now. Oh, Richard, thank 
God! I’ve found my boy, I’ve found my 
boy.”’ 

Dickie took hold of her hands, and un- 
clasped them from about his neck. He 
was gentle, but he was very strong. He 
held her gently and he said, 

“You must listen to me. You are greatly 
excited, and you imagine a likeness in me 
to somebody you love. But you were 
never more mistaken, never more mis- 
taken. My mother was small and fair. 
You are tall and dark. Eight years ago 
my mother died, and was buried in Cin- 
cinnati; in Maplewood Cemetery, to be 
particular. Do you hear? She is dead. 
You see I am perfectly cool. Listen! J 
never saw you before.’’ 

From time to time the woman broke out 
into piteous sobs, but he held her quietly 
off, and went on. 

““No, Mrs. Crane—if that is your name— 
thank God, you have zo? found your son. 
Would you claim a condemned criminal for 
him? My mother died before I came to 
this; it was a mercy she did. When did 
you see your son last? Twenty years ago? 
Why, he’s dead, of course. Left you be- 
cause he was ashamed of himself, I would 
bet ; straightened up, and made a man of 
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himself, depend on it. Likely, he thought 
you wouldn’t want him around to make 
more trouble, and then, when he got 
square with the world, and everybody 
looked up to him, he was ashamed to go 
back home. But he didn’t forget his 
mother—I would bet on that, too. Maybe 
he’s dead—died peaceful and respected ; or 
maybe he’s alive and will come home all 
right yet. Whichever way, it is better than 
if it was me. Mourn for him, if you will, 
Mrs. Crane, but never believe that your 
boy died on the scaffold. Now look steady 
at me once, look steady, and you’ll see 7 
am not your boy.’’ Dickie laughed. ‘‘ Fact 
is, my name has only been Crane a year or 
two, since my own got inconvenient.”’ 

He released her, and they stood looking 
at each other. Mrs. Crane’s chin trembled ; 
Dickie Crane’s was firm. But it was the 
same chin. Mrs. Crane’s lips were parted ; 
Dickie Crane’s were compressed. But they 
were the same lips. Mrs. Crane’s eyes 
stared wildly at her son, while Dickie’s 
were cold and indifferent, but both had the 
same round, black eyes, with great puffs 
below them. Once Mrs. Crane cried, ‘‘Rich- 
ard!’’ again, and started as if to spring to- 
ward him, but Dickie’s mouth curved into 
a laugh, and she drew back quickly. Then 
he said, 

‘“‘You had better go now, Mrs. Crane, 
and thank God that your boy did not die a 
murderer.”’ 

That assurance will comfort her to her 
grave, it may be. She gave him one last 
look, and fell sobbing against the wall. 
With tears blinding her eyes, she groped 
her way towards the door. 

Shoafer dropped his hat as he unlocked the 
bar and swung the door open ; and he kept 
his head bent, and his eyes on the ground, 
pretending to look for it, till Mrs. Crane 
had gone out. Dickie heard his mother’s 
steps on the flagging till she got half way 
down the corridor. Then he heard her 
catch her breath in a sob. Then more 
steps—a few more—and she was gone. 

Dickie heard old Mose Elliott, serving 
for his regular drunk, call to the nigger 
Rice, in the cell opposite, ‘‘ Did you notice 
Peters today? Say, he’s fillin’ up ready for 
tomorrow’s job, see? ”’ 

‘‘Hit doan’ take much fo’ to brace up 
Mistah Petahs, sah,’’ chuckled the nigger. 
‘“‘He’s done swung up a mighty sight uh 
gen’lemen, sah. Yes, sah! An’ he do it 
pow’ful sudden an’ smaht. Yes, sah! Dat 
he do. Doan’ nevah want Mistah Petahs’ 
necktie roun’ dis chile’s neck. No, sah!” 

Dickie Crane lay upon the bed. His face 











was bloodless. We left him there with his 
anguish and God. 

Toward evening he sent for me. He still 
lay upon the bed. His face—I shall never 
forget how peaceful and bright and full of 
light it was. But plainly he was utterly 
exhausted. 

‘*Lift me up where I can see the sun go 
down, old man,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll beall right 
again in the morning, but I’m no good at 
all tonight.”’ 

The ladder he had asked for was in its 
place. ‘‘ You are a pretty good lift, Dickie,’’ 
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tion to that ; he looked far, far out over the 
fields beyond, and the peace of the evening 
reflected itself in his eyes. Presently he 
said, 

“‘T’m heavy, old man. 
down now. It is all right.”’ 

I felt my way down the ladder, and laid 
him on the bed. 

‘I'll be O. K. in the morning,’’ he said. 
‘* Have a good breakfast for me. I am not 
to see you again, I reckon, am I?”’ 

We talked maybe half a minute, and then 
he reached me his hand. 


Better let me 



















‘*Good by, and God bless you, Peters,’ 
he said. 

I am Peters. 

He smiled up at me, and then dropped off 
to sleep. In a moment he smiled again, 
and murmured, ‘‘ Yes, mamma, I’ve said 


said I, ‘‘ but we’ll see what can be done.”’ 
And I managed to shoulder him and hold 
him up to the grating. I have noticed that 
condemned men,always want to see a last 
sunset. 

He looked quietly out over Abdallah Park. 


The ‘‘ free for all’’ was being trotted. In them.’ 
the grand stand, ladies waved gay parasols That was Thursday night. We hang, 
and handkerchiefs, but Dickie paid noatten- Fridays. 


William Bayard Hale. 
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i. 


His voice called cheerily back from the sea ; 

She smiled through tears, and her moist eyes shone , 
She waved her hand to him from the land, 

Then bravely she turned from the beach—alone. 


II. 


His voice called tenderly over the sea, 
In the long, long hours of the silent night ; 

And she smiled in sleep as her cheeks flushed deep, 
And her weary heart once again grew light. 


III. 
His voice called fearfully out of the sea, 
From the horror of wreck, from the breakers’ roar ; 
And her heart stood still, and her lips were chill, 
As her weak hands clung to the cottage door. 


IV. 


His voice called solemnly out from the sea, 
From depths far under its calm, smooth swell ; 
And the answer tolled as the surges rolled 
In a faint, low dirge from the harbor bell. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 

















THE GREAT MASTERS OF MUSIC. 


The evolution of modern music, from Sebastian Bach to Richard Wagner—The men 
who gave the world its classics of opera and oratorio, of church and 
chamber music. 


ITHIN the past few weeks a “‘color 
organ ’’ has been constructed. The 
rates of vibration of the light waves 

that produce different colors are said to 
vary in much the same ratio as the intervals 
in the sound vibrations that produce musical 
notes. The inventor of the color organ 
plays the music of the great composers 
upon the keyboard of his instrument ; but 
instead of producing sounds, colors cor- 
responding to the notes are thrown upon a 
screen, making rare harmonies in tints. 

The eye is as noble an organ as the ear, 
and in the very necessities of life is more 
finely trained. The average human being 
can apprehend through the gift of sight 
more readily than through that of hearing, 
and in some cases it is said that the char- 
acter of an author’s work has been more 
accurately exhibited by the new means than 
it ever has been before, except to the truly 
musical ear. It is like having new inter- 
pretations, new light upon the lives of the 
great old masters of music. We seem led 
by these flashes of light back to their 
sources of inspiration. We seem to see, as 
Bach’s splendid creations are flashed out 
before us, the child sitting in the moonlight, 
creating worlds of vibrating color and 
sound. 

Sebastian Bach, left an orphan with the 
heritage of two hundred and fifty years of 
musical ancestry, showed his talent very 
young. It is told of him that when, asa 
little lad, a musical score was refused to 
him, he would wait until his brother, who 
was an organist with a fine musical library, 
supposed him asleep. Then he would creep 
to the cupboard, draw a piece of parchment 
music through the lattice with his baby 
hands, and sit in the moonlight with- 
out instrument or candle, thrilled by the 
very sight of the score, entranced by the 
imagined sound of the melody. The 
stillnesses of those nights remained with 
the man, and turned his thoughts toward 
solemn and lofty strains, making him the 
first great writer of music for the church. 

Luther popularized church music in Ger- 


many, and its highest development was 
reached in his country under Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. It was 
through these famous masters that it be- 
came an essential part of the education of 
every German, and that German music bears 
to the classical student a merit and beauty 
far surpassing that of any other school. 
Bach’s scores require a cultivated ear for 
their understanding, and for that reason they 
lay dormant for a century. In his day, 
when he himself sat at the organ and inter- 
preted them, even the peasants would 
gather about the church and say, ‘It is 
Bach or the devil who plays.’’ But after 
his death his work was almost forgotten, 
and in 1829, when Mendelssohn caused 
his grand Passion music to be played, it 
was like the revelation of a lost treasure. 
Since then many of Bach’s three hundred 
great church compositions have been placed 
within the reach of the public. He never 
achieved the breadth and dash of Handel’s 
famous ‘ Messiah,’’ but there are those 
who maintain that he originated every 
idea in music that has been in vogue since 
his day. . 
Haydn’s “‘ Creation’’ is deserving of a place 
by the side of Bach’s Passion music and Han- 
del’s oratorios. Its libretto was taken from 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ which has always 
given it a peculiar place among English 
speaking people, although the words are 
entirely lost sight of in the sublime and 
noble music. ‘The whole oratorio is full of 
fire, of the inspiration of a youthful view of 
life. It is almost impossible to believe, as 
we hear the sounding measures of such a 
chorus as ‘‘The Heavens Are Telling,’ 
that Haydn, when he composed it, was 
sixty six years of age, and a dying man. 
Haydn’s life was as cheerful and natural 
as his music. He made his way to the 
highest things by the force of his joyous 
personality and his genius. England de- 
lighted to honor this Austrian master, as 
she had honored the Prussian Handel; but 
unlike the composer of ‘The Messiah,”’ 
Haydn did not settle in London. Nearly 
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half his life was spent as kapellmeister to 
Prince Esterhazy, at Eisenstadt. One day 
the prince told Haydn that he intended to 
give up his orchestra. The chapel master 
wrote the ‘farewell symphony,’’ and had 
it played before the prince. As the score 
neared its close, one by one each musician 





est triumphs. Marie Antoinette had been 
his pupil in Austria long ago, and as Queen 
of France she was ready to assist him. His 
opera of ‘‘ Iphigenie ’’ was the embodiment 
of his new ideas, and the world has never 
since seen such an excitement over a musi- 
cal composition. A cabal was formed 


“Bach's Preludes.’”’ 


From the painting by £. Hamman, 


finished his part, took his light and his 
music, and slipped softly away, leaving only 
the conductor, who put out the last light, 
and left the stage dark and deserted. But 
the symphony so affected the prince that he 
recalled the players, and no more was heard 
of disbanding. 

Gluck was the first to see that however 
much the music of an oratorio might domi- 
nate the words, the only great opera was 
that in‘which the mission of the music was 
to express the meaning of the spoken dia- 
logue. The brilliant German was the father 
of opera as we know it today. It is said 
that he received the inspiration of his great 
reform from the simplicity of an English 
ballad which he heard during a stay in Lon- 
don. Before Gluck, the operatic stage was 
insipid and artificial ; he made everything 
natural and effective. Paris—to which city 
he went in 1773—-was the scene of his great- 


against the piece by Mme. du Barry and 
other enemies of the queen, but the ‘spon- 
taneous applause that broke from the audi- 
ence at the old opera house showed that it 
was a success, and Marie Antoinette burst 
into tears of joy. There are no twilights, 
no half tones, in Gluck’s music, but only 
light and darkness. It is the type of the 
classical Italian school. 

Although Mozart was excelled by Beet- 
hoven in symphony, by Handel in oratorio, 
and in chamber music by Haydn, taken as 
a musician whose talents branched in every 
direction he is unsurpassed. He was wor- 
shiped by the world of Europe from his 
babyhood, when he and his sister went 
from court to court playing, being petted by 
queens, and composing music for royal cere- 
monies. It was, perhaps, from the too 
early development of his brain that Mozart 
died in his thirty sixth year. From his 
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“Gluck at the Trianon.” 


From the painting by F. Hamman. 


cradle he had lived the life of a man, and 
filled his music with a man’s thoughts. 
His compositions contain all the rich melo- 
dies of the Italian school, with the thorough 
technique and serious motive of the Ger- 
man. He was like Goethe, like Rafael, in 
his genius. We best know him by ‘“‘ The 
Magic Flute,’’ and by the ‘‘ Requiem,’ 
whose writing seemed to sap the last forces 
of his life. 

One day, when Mozart was miserable 
over debts and family troubles, which even 
his sweet nature could not avert, a stranger 
appeared before him and ordered the music 
of a requiem mass, saying that he would 
call for it upon a certain date, and departing 
in as mysterious a fashion as he had come. 
Mozart set to work feverishly, and as the 
score grew he seemed to put into it his very 
heart beats. We can hear them throbbing 
there today. He grewsuperstitious over it, 
and could not be made to believe that it was 
not his own requiem. On the last day of 
his life he called his friends about him, and 


taking the music into his hands bade them 
sing it with him. Tears choked him, but 
the rest kept on with faltering voices. It was 
the last earthly sound his ears heard. 
Beethoven owed his musical education to 
the precociousness of Mozart. His father 
was a tenor in the electoral chapel at Bonn, 
who neglected his family, and only took 
an interest in his son when he began to see 
that Ludwig, like the young Mozart, might 
become an infant prodigy. He beat the 
boy to the piano, and filled his life with a 
bitterness and sorrow from which it never 
recovered. Big, awkward, and clumsy, 
Beethoven was as different as possible from 
the elegant Mozart, and it needed all of his 
talent to overcome his: faults of person. 
But his genius was sublime. Into his 
music he poured his soul. All that his life 
could not express went into his harmonies. 
He was like a bird that is blinded to make 
it sing the sweeter. Disappointments of 
every kind came to him. The woman he 
loved turned from him, his nephew deserted 
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‘Beethoven in His Study.’’ 





From the painting by C. Schloesser. 


him, and as though fate intended to leave 
him nothing, he became deaf and blind. 
Crossed in his affections, we find him 
writing: ‘‘But love! Only love can give 


me a happier life. O God, let me find her . 


—-the one at last.’ And what melody hasin 
it the very spirit of love, breathing through 
its flowing adagio, more than the ‘‘ Moon- 
light Sonata ’”’ ? 

But when he died, twelve great com- 
posers carried his coffin to the tomb, and 
thirty thousand mourners followed. For 
years he had lived in the palace of the 
Prince Lichnowski in Vienna. In those 
days every great Austrian noble kept his 
own orchestra, and Prince Lichnowski was 
eager to carry out Beethoven’s whims that 
he might have the honor of entertaining 
the famous master. It was there that Beet- 
hoven wrote the ‘‘Sonata Pathetique,’’ 
and many of his symphonies and trios. 

Upon these classicists there followed the 
romantic school of composers, of which 


Weber was the great leader, with Mendels- 
sohn as his still more famous successor. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was a Jew, 
and the grandson of the Mendelssohn who 
made himself famous by his philosophical 
studies. It was intended that the son of the 
house should be a banker, but his fine and en- 
thusiastic musical talent decided his career. 
When he was only seven, the boy de- 
tected, by his ear alone, an error in one of 
Bach’s fugues. It was this wonderful ear 
that made him so marvelous an orchestra 
leader. 

Mendelssohn was the musician of the un- 
musical, as Longfellow was the poet of 
those who saw only the prose of life for 
themselves. His ‘‘ Songs without Words ”’ 
appeal to every class. His work was of 
incalculable benefit to his time. He restored 
Bach to popularity, at least among students, 
and he was the founder of the conservatory 
at Leipsic. Goethe was his friend, as, in- 
deed, was every great man of theday. His 
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“A Song without Words" (Mendelssohn and His Sister). 
From the painting by R. Pitzelberger. 


life was a placid lake, and his music 
mirrors it. All that the noblest nature can 
acquire was Mendelssohn’s, yet he was not 
a towering and original genius. 

Meyerbeer was also the son of a rich Jewish 
banker. At nine he was regarded as the 
best pianist in Berlin, but he soon became 
impatient of all save creative work. His 
music has great dramatic power. There is 
gloom, and tragedy, and mystery, and 
sensuality, in his wellknown operas. They 
are gorgeous, and full of imagination. We 
all know them, for while they are half a 
century old, ‘‘Les Huguenots,”’ ‘‘ L’ Afri- 
caine,’’ ‘‘ Robert le Diable,’’ and ‘‘ Le Pro- 
phéte”’ are still on the boards and in favor. 

Meyerbeer was a scholar of great attain- 


ments. He was the patron of Jenny Lind 
when Europe first knew her, and he was 
with her upon her trip to England, which 
was one long ovation to the two artists. He 
was loyal in his beliefs, and until his death 
he believed in and befriended Richard 
Wagner, who repaid him with ingratitude. 

Wagner has been called ‘‘the Marat of 
music,’’ has been the butt of a thousand rude 
and sarcastic phrases, as every reformer has 
been since the world began. He was born 
at Leipsic in 1813, and the great ‘‘ battle of 
the nations,’’ fought in that year, was waged 
about his cradle. Its thunders seemed to 
have found their way into the brain of the 
child. In the year of Beethoven’s death, 
Wagner heard one of the master’s sym- 
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phonies played, and he declared that in that 
moment he becamea musician. His family 
were all more or less connected with the 
stage. His. sister was the tragedienne 


Rosalie Wagner, and the composer wag 


always as much of a poet and stage artist as 
a musician. Great dramatic effects appealed 
to him. He was a revolutionist in spirit, 


of an insane king. Ludwig of Bavaria ad- 
vertised Wagner to the world, and then 
admirers flocked about him. They built 
him a theater at Bayreuth, which has be- 
come a sort of Mecca for musical pilgrims. 
It was to Bayreuth that Liszt came to die. 
Few people realize how great an influence 
Liszt had upon Wagner’s music. In the 








‘*Meyerbeer and His Operas.” 





From the pai 


whether his subject was politics or music. 
He hated the old order. He always wanted 
a dramatic climax. 

Discouraged with his own efforts to please 
the public by operas which he had tried to 
model upon the popular taste, Wagner was 
making his way to England, with his wife, 
when the ship was caught ina storm and 
blown into a Norwegian port. The sailors 
told him the tale of the ‘‘ Flying Dutch- 
man’’—and the first of the true Wagner 
operas was born. It has in it the fury and 
grandeur of the storm, ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ were written during the 
revolutionary times in Germany, and are 
full of the intensity of the author’s own 
political feelings. 

It is a commentary upon modern appreci- 
ation of art, that one of the greatest musical 
geniuses the world has ever seen should 
only come into vogue through the madness 


ting bp EL He 


many early letters that passed between 
them, Wagner wrote to his one appreciative 
friend : ‘‘ When I compose, I think of thee, 
and thee alone—how this passage and that 
will please thee.’’ 

Liszt was the most remarkable of musi- 
cians. His works are little known on ac- 
count of their technical difficulties ; it is as 
a great pianist and as a brilliant personality 
that the world remembers him. His music 
played by another seems like dead ashes, 
after the fire of his own touch and interpre- 
tation. He was half priest and half man of 
the world. He lived the two lives dis- 
tinctly, but they seem to be mingled in the 
moods of his music. The story of his life 
was of one long triumph in everything he 
undertook, but when he told the story on 
the keyboard, his music had echoes which 
sent the listener wandering through sorrows 
as well as joys. 


George Holme. 
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From the painting by G. Papperitz. 
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THE night that I proposed to her, how well do I recall 

The way the maiden looked, and how she acted through it all; 

She did not seem one whit disturbed; her cheeks did not turn pale, 
Nor did she blush or wring her hands as in some lovers’ tale; 


Not sweetly parted were her lips, nor yet too tightly closed; 
She did not heave one gentle sigh the night that I proposed. 


a3. 

She did not catch her breath, nor start, nor fall upon my neck, 
Nor tremble like an aspen leaf. She was no total wreck, 

Nor was she yet too self possessed; but just a maiden sweet 

Who acquiesced in what I said as if it were a treat 

To leave her home and go where we could have a quiet talk— 
The night that I proposed to her that we should take a walk. 

Tom Masson. 




















BISMARCK’S AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


The falsity of the notion that the Iron Chancellor dislikes America and Americans— 
Fis close and friendly relations with men who have represented the United 
States at the court of Berlin, 


F the distinguished Americans whom 
Prince Bismarck has honored with 
his friendship, only one, Carl Schurz, 

remains with us as a living witness to the 
untruthfulness of the statement that the 
great chancellor dislikes the United States, 
their people, and their institutions. It 
would be hard to understand how such a 
gross misrepresentation of the real facts 
ever gained wide credence at any time, had 
not the impression been created by certain 
measures adopted or favored by the Ger- 
man government when under the sway of 
Bismarck, and fostered by the reports 
which General Sheridan brought back from 
the Franco Prussian war. 

While it would be idle to discuss, at this 
late date, the bearing of Bis- 
marck’s commercial policy  ,... 
upon the United States, the 
Sheridan incident is still a live 
issue. Quite recently light was 
shed upon it by a retired offi- 
cial of the Berlin foreign office, 
who says that the trouble arose 
from the American soldier’s 
harsh criticism of the siege of 
Paris by the German army. 
Sheridan, he states, claimed 
that the French had not had a 
chance to fight. During an 
argument on this, his favorite 
topic, the general, who was at 
the time attached to the Prus- 
sian king’s headquarters, is 
said to have exclaimed : ‘‘ Give 
me thirty thousand men, and 
I will chase King William 
from here back to Berlin at a 
run.”’ 

The words came to the ears 
of Bismarck, who—not un- 
naturally—considered them an 
insult, and, in his usual brusk 
manner, made return in kind. 
That on this occasion he in- 
cluded the whole American 
people in a somewhat sweep- 
ing anathema will not astonish 





any one who knows the prince personally, 
or has studied his life and character ; but it 
is certain that Bismarck did not permit any 
feeling of animosity against the United 
States to rankle in his bosom. Carl Schurz 
and the late William Walter Phelps 
have received substantial proofs of the 
chancellor’s American sympathies, time and 
again, during the last ten years of Bismarck’s 
tenure of office. Two other countrymen of 


ours, George Bancroft and John Lothrop 
Motley, have testified to the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s friendship for America in the period 
preceding the Sheridan incident. 

Bancroft was never on so intimate a foot- 
ing with Bismarck as were Mr. Motley and 
Mr. Phelps. 


As a young man, he had sat 





John Lothrop Motley. 











George Bancroft. 


at the feet of Goethe, Schleiermacher, and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, all of whom be- 
longed to a bygone generation when he as- 
sumed the office of American minister at 
Berlin in 1867. Quite naturally, he sought 
friends among the old savants with whom 
he had sat on the benches of German col- 
lege lecture rooms, forty and more years 
before. The American envoy and the Prus- 
sian premier, as Bismarck then was, ex- 
changed some formal visits, but had few 
subsequent meetings except at times when 
business of state brought them together. 
Yet the two men admired each other sin- 
cerely. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the difference 
in ages and environment,’’ the late Mr. 
Phelps told the writer, ‘‘ Bismarck had a 
genuine liking for Bancroft, of whose life 
and movements he was kept informed by 
mutual friends. He frequently alluded to 
the great historian’s remarkable career 
when I was in Berlin. ‘ He was the fore- 
most representative of American grit—the 
trait I admire most in the A merican char- 
acter—I ever met,’ he used to say. ‘Think 
of a secretary of the navy, a literary man 
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by profession, taking it 
upon himself to issue 
orders for the occupa- 
tion of a vast foreign ter- 
ritory, as Bancroft did in 
the case of California. 
Again, he caused the ear- 
liest seizure of Texas by 
United States troops, 
while temporarily hold- 
ing the portfolio of min- 
ister of war. Only a 
really great man would 
undertake such respon- 
sibilities.’ ’’ 

Bancroft had not oc- 
cupied his Berlin post 
for two years when po- 
litical enemies advocat- 
ed his recall. ‘‘I hear 
from Paris that Bancroft 
is going to be removed, 
because, it is said, he 
does not represent Amer- 
ica with sufficient dig- 
nity,’? wrote Bismarck 
to his friend John Lo- 
throp Motley, in Sep- 
tember, 1869. ‘‘ This is 
an assertion,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ which nobody 
in Berlin upholds; all in- 
telligent people esteem 
him highly. The scien- 
tific world, the court and 
government circles, trust and honor him. 
He is known to favor the present status of 
German affairs, and has never hesitated to 
say so; and for that reason the dethroned 
King of Hanover and the Elector of Hesse 
have spent a great deal of money in order to 
blackguard him in the newspapers, here as 
well as in America. But I do not hesitate 
to say that Bancroft is one of the most 
popular men of Berlin, and if you ’’—Mot- 
ley—‘‘ have any love left for the city which 
you know so well, do everything you can in 
order that we may keep him with us; for I 
consider him a worthy—nay, an ideal 
minister. He should not be dismissed, for 
he is better than most men who follow his, 
your, and my business. No attention should 
be paid to the fact that the liars in cur 
trade malign him in- exactly the same 
manner in which my most intimate en- 
emies have maligned me. Once, you 
know, my detractors called me a diplomat 
in wooden shoes.’’ 

Motley seems to have followed Bismarck’s 
instructions successfully, for a month later 
the chancellor writes from Varzin: ‘‘My 
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dear Motley, I am very much obliged for 
your prompt proceedings in the Bancroft 
question. I learn from Berlin that, in his 
own opinion, his position is once more as- 
sured, though the fact remains that French 
influence is at work against 
him, and that in Paris they 
believe they have been suc- 
cessful in ousting him.’’ 

In spite of all these in- 
trigues, Bancroft was not 
recalled from Berlin until 
1874, when he placed his 
resignation in the hands’ | 
of President Grant. Bis- | 
marck was his friend to | 
the last, and remains to 
this day a firm believer in 
his diplomatic eminence. 
Speaking of him, he once 
said to Mr. Phelps, ‘I fully 
agree with Mme. de Staél 
that a great historian is 
almost a statesman, even if 
he has had no training | 
whatever inthe government | 
service.”’ 

John Lothrop Motley, 
famous as the author of 
‘“The Rise of the Dutch : 
Republic,’’ was probably on 
more intimate terms with 
Bismarck than any other 
man, dead or alive. From 
the day they met as stu- 
dents in Gottingen (1832), 
and cemented their ac- 
quaintance by dropping the 
third person plural in con- 
versation, substituting for- 
ever the Du (thou), they 
remained comrades and 
brothers through good and | 
bad times. We have a por- 
trait of Bismarck from that ; 
period drawn by Motley’s ‘ 
fascinating pen. 

His dress would collect a 
mob anywhere else but in a 
German university town, which is the home 
of outré-ness. Imagine astrapping big fellow 
in a blue velvet frock coat, head covered 
with a small cap with the colors of the fighting 
corps (Jandsmannschaft) to which he belongs, 
boots garnished with spurs, on the forefinger 
of the left hand an immense seal ring, the 
upper lip fortified with mustachios, a long 
pipe in his mouth, stick in hand, and one or 
two bulldogs at his heels. 


After years of separation — Motley had 
meanwhile served as secretary of legation in 
St. Petersburg, and entered upon his his- 
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torical studies—in 1855 the two friends 
again met in Frankfort, where Bismarck 
then represented Prussia in the federal 
council of Germany. ‘The rising American 
was made at home immediately, Bismarck 


William Walter Phelps. 
From @ photograph by Hiffert, Berlin. 


insisting that he must lodge at his house. 
This is the American’s description of the 
Bismarck menage : 


Their living rooms are asalon and dining 
room at the back, opening upon the garden. 
Here we all assemble, day in and day out, and 
half the nights, young and old, grandparents 
and children and dogs all at once, eating, 
drinking, smoking, piano playing, pistol firing 
—all going on at the same time. It is one of 
those establishments where every earthly thing 
‘that can be eaten or drunk is offered ; porter, 
soda water, small beer, champagne, burgundy, 
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claret are about all the time, and everybody is 
smoking the best Havanas every minute. 

At the same time Motley formed a true 
estimate of Bismarck’s character and des- 
tiny. ‘I have no doubt that he will be 
prime minister yet, unless his obstinate 
truthfulness, which is apt to be a stumbling 
block for politicians, stands in his way,’’ he 
wrote to his mother from Frankfort. Evi- 
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down a suite of dull commonplaces, and I was 
about to burn it, but considering the difficulty, 
in this dreary sort of life, of finding an undis- 
turbed moment and a more sensible disposition 
of mind, I think, like Pontius Pilate, ‘‘ Quod 
scripsi, scripsi.’”? These drops of my own ink 
will show you at least that my thoughts, when 
left alone, readily turn to you. I never pass by 
old Logier’s house, in the Friedrichstrasse, 
without looking up at the windows that used 


Carl Schurz and Bismarck. 
Drawn by V, Gribayédoff from a contemporary German print, 


dently the American friend had even at that 
time a better insight into the great states- 
man’s character than Bismarck’s country- 
men, the majority of whom denied that 
he possessed true statesmanship until the 
events of 1870-71 forced them to acknowl- 
edge the fact. 

Bismarck’s friendship for Motley shines 
brightest in some of the letters of which 
extracts are given below. Under date of 
April 17, 1863, he writes to Motley, who 
was then American minister in Vienna—at 
the end of a long, rambling epistle indited 
half in English, half in German : 

When reading over my letter just before I go 
to meet in my bed ‘tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer,’ I found that under the noisy distrac- 
tions of parliamentary bullying I have written 


to be ornamented by a pair of red slippers sus- 
tained on the wall by the feet of a gentleman 
sitting in the Yankee way, his head below and 
out of sight. I then gratify my memory with 
remembrance of ‘‘ good old colony times when 
we were roguish chaps.’? Now I take most 
heartily leave from you. So late in the night 
I cannot undertake to write further in so unor- 
thographical a language as yours. 


In another letter Bismarck excuses ‘‘ his 
bad English ’’ thus: ‘‘I will never be able 
to write English without a dictionary at my 
elbow, for you must know I learned your 
language by ear and by conversation 
only.”’ 

During the civil war the Prussian premier 
proved a stanch friend of the Union, 
thanks to Motley’s teachings and influence. 
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This is evident from a letter dated Berlin, 
May 23, 1864, in which he says: 

Jack, my dear, let politics be hanged, and 
come tosee me. I swear that I will make out 
the time to drink a bottle with you at Gerolt’s, 
where they once would not allow you to put 
your slender legs upon a chair. The Union 
Jack’’ (a curious error; no doubt the writer 
meant the Stars and Stripes) ‘shall, I promise, 
wave over our house and conversation, and the 
best old hock shall pour damnation upon the 
rebels. 

Despite the fact that it would have been 
impossible to find a minister more sensitive 
to his government’s honor, more attentive 
to his country’s interests, more capable of 
uniting the most vigorous performance of 
his public duties with k’gh bred courtesy 
and conciliatory tact and temper, Motley 
had to resign from the Vienna legation in 
the summer of 1866. Secretary of State 
Seward had demanded from him a refutation 
of certain charges against his official char- 
acter preferred by a partisan scribbler, 
whose malicious letters were enrolled on 
the records of the nation. One of the 
‘‘crimes”’ laid at the door of this warm 
hearted patridt, who had nobly and man- 
fully stood up for his country in the hour of 
trial, was an accusation of being a ‘‘ flunky 
and monarchist.’ Referring to this the min- 
ister wrote to the secretary : ‘‘ That I despise 
American democracy is so pitiful a fabrica- 
tion that I blush while I denounce it.”’ 

It was indeed a miserable perversion of 
truth, as subsequent events proved. Only 
a few days before the anonymous letter 
writer’s statements were brought to Motley’s 
attention, he had written to Bismarck as 
follows, under date of August 14, 1866: 

We are getting a curious collection of ancient 
relics here. The King of Saxony, the King 
and Crown Prince of Hanover, the Duke of 
Nassau, the Elector of Hesse, and a lot of other 
discrowned potentates are thronging here. 
There is a faint scent in the atmosphere of 
mildly decaying royalty. May not that dread 
epidemic, democracy, burst out some day in 
consequence ? 

And describing a visit paid him by Bis- 
marck, Motley wrote on April 27, 1864, to 
his mother : 

Bismarck is as truly and resolutely a mon- 
archist as I am a republican, but that does not 
interfere with our friendship, for in my opinion 
Prussia is as far removed from the possibility 
of becoming a republic as the United States 
are from adopting military monarchy. 

The relations of the two great men re- 
mained unchanged by good and evil days. 
Bismarck vigorously defended Moiley 
against the ‘‘set of venomous familiars 
(politicians) who glide through every 
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chamber and coil themselves at every states- 
man’s fireside,’? and endeavored to make 
him forget his troubles with ‘‘ the enemy 
at Washington ”’ by writing kind letters and 
by inviting him to his house. ‘‘ The first 
day that you can dispose of is the best one 
you can come to see us,’’ he writes re- 
peatedly ; ‘‘ meanwhile I shall make every- 
thing ready for you, so that you have only 
to step from the wagon to the wagen 
(carriage); and he adds: ‘‘ you do not 
mention that Mrs. Motley will accompany 
you; by this silence I take it for granted 
that she will, as man and wife are but one 
body.”’ 

Again in 1870 Motley was ‘‘ civilly asked 
and grossly forced ’’ to resign from the post of 
minister to England ; he had been a protégé 
of Sumner, who antagonized the President 
and Secretary Fish by the position he took 
in the matter of the Alabama claims. It 
was a deadly blow to Motley’s pride, from 
which he never recovered. Only when the 
late Oliver Wendell Holmes and Bismarck 
united their efforts with those of his family 
to console him, did the spirit of depression 
vanish temporarily from his soul. To en- 
courage his American friend, Bismarck 
writes from Varzin : 

When I was younger J used to think myself 
clever enough, but now Iam convinced nobody 
has any control over events, no one is really 
powerful or great, and it makes me laugh when 
I hear myself complimented as wise, foresee- 
ing, or exercising great influence over the 
world. In my time I had to decide promptly 
whether it would rain or be fine, and act accord- 
ingly. Thanks to good luck I guessed rightly 
sometimes, 

The late William Walter Phelps of New 
Jersey was a life long admirer of both Ban- 
croft and Motley, and had been their friend 
—a fact that sufficed to secure him the 
kindest reception on the part of Prince 
Bismarck when he came to Berlin in 1888 as 
chief commissioner at the Samoa conference. 

Although Mr. Phelps was twenty five 
years younger than the chancellor, the lat- 
ter recognized the sterling qualities, the 
liberalism and intense Americanism, which 
distinguished his diplomatic antagonist, and 
took a liking to him at once. From the 
beginning of their acquaintance, he over- 
whelmed the American commissioner with 
proofs of his congeniality. The writer had 
the pleasure of going to Varzin with a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Phelps in 1892. 
‘‘What a splendid man your minister is !’’ 
cried the prince, and began to recount 
episodes of Mr. Phelps’ career. 

‘“‘T am not astonished,” he said among 
other things, ‘‘ that Congress would always 
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listen with interest to his speeches. He is 
aman of large ideas, like most Americans 
—simple, patriotic, and, I learn, an excel- 
lent lawyer. In many ways he reminds me 
of my never to be forgotten friend Jack 
Motley. Motley would never resign him- 
self to the position of a mere automaton in 
the realm of politics; it was one of the 
many traits he had in common with myself. 
That was a splendid exhibition of grit and 
independence when Mr. Phelps voted 
against his own party upon the so called 
Civil Rights Bill in the House of Represen- 
tatives. I admire him for that.”’ 

In February, 1890, the Berlin morning 
papers contained the report of a dinner which 
had taken place at the chancellor’s palace 
the night before, when Mr. and Mrs. Phelps 
were the guests of honor. ‘It is a most 
unusual thing for Prince Bismarck to take 
to his bosom a man who has outwitted and 
outgeneraled his policy,’’ the papers added, 
after reviewing the history of the Samoa 
conference, which culminated in the tri- 
umph of American diplomacy. 

It was through Bismarck’s courtesy that 
Mr. Phelps first learned that the treaty had 
been finally ratified. The chancellor de- 
spatched his son, Count Herbert, early in 
the morning to the minister’s hotel with 
the glad tidings, at the same time asking 
Mr. Phelps and his family to dinner. 

Mr. Phelps told the writer that Bismarck 
always kept a case of American whisky at 
home, for visitors from the United States ; 
and the cellar of the American legation was 
never without a basket of excellent Johann- 
isberger, Bismarck’s favorite beverage on 
‘*high days and holidays.’’ The chancellor 
called quite frequently at Mr. Phelps’ official 
residence, and attended the state dinners 
given there. On such occasions he liked 
to converse in English, ‘‘ just to keep up his 
practice ;’’ but when Mr. Phelps called at 
the chancellery he insisted upon the Ger- 
man language being used, ‘‘just to keep 
Mr. Phelps in practice.’’ 

While the friendship between the two 
men did not materially influence the rela- 
tions of the countries they represented, it 
prepared the way for a gradual discontinu- 
ance of the war against American agricul- 
tural products. The phrase ‘You will 
yet see the American hog’s triumphal march 
through the Brandenburger gate’’ was 
coined by Bismarck on the occasion of a 
dinner at the American legation. 

Mr. Phelps, by the way, was the only 
member of the Berlin diplomatic corps who 
accompanied his old friend to the railway 
station after the chancellor had been dis- 


missed from office by the Emperor William. 
“‘It was a courageous thing to do,’’ Bis- 
marck afterward said, ‘‘and just like an 
American.”’ 

A few years ago Carl Schurz, ‘‘ the rebel 
of 1848,’’ visited the fatherland after forty 
years’ absence, and by the great chancellor’s 
orders received a semi official reception—an 
incident unprecedented in Prussian history. 
Of course, complete amnesty for the errors 
of his youth had been granted long before, 
but the old bureaucracy had never forgotten, 
and probably never will forget, that Schurz 
at one time led a revolutionary army into 
the Palatinate, and—horror of horrors— 
rescued the rebel Kinkel from Spandau 
fortress. Herbert Bismarck, in the name 
of his father, welcomed the former senator 
and secretary on the evening of his arrival 
in Berlin, and a few days later presided at 
a dinner given in his honor, which was at- 
tended by a brilliant gathering of repre- 
sentative men from the realms of diplom- 
acy, science, art, and letters. Count Her- 
bert was at the time secretary of foreign 
affairs, and made it a point to dwell, in his 
speech, upon the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the German Empire and the 
United States. Professor von Gneist, an 
intimate friend of the chancellor, and the 
present emperor’s mentor, said in his toast 
that ‘‘as a popular orator, as leader of an 
army corps, as senator and minister, Schurz 
had always remained the same true man, 
an honor to his adopted country and to his 
old fatherland.’’ 

Shortly after this public dinner and re- 
ception Bismarck invited Schurz to his 
house. ‘‘ He treated me like an old friend,’’ 
says Mr. Schurz, “and I had abundant op- 
portunity to admire the chancellor’s store 
of knowledge on all questions of the day 
that affected Europe or America. He de- 
livered himself, for instance, of a most 
practical dissertation on the silver question, 
and showed a rare insight into our compli- 
cated political affairs. Unlike other Euro- 
pean statesmen of the old school, he seemed 
not at all surprised at the success of the 
republican form of government, which 
seems to suit Germans, English, and all 
other nationalities alike. ‘It would never 
do here, though,’ he remarked ; ‘we need 
a powerful, decisive, and liberal monarchy— 
liberal as we understand it, of course.’ 

“During our long and varied conversa- 
tion,’’ adds Mr. Schurz, ‘‘the chancellor 
spoke of the United States and their people 
in the highest terms ; it was evident that he 
has read American history with the great- 
est interest, and followed the course of af- 
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fairs on this side of the Atlantic with a marck’sfriends, Mr. Phelpsand Mr. Schurz, 
watchful and sympathetic eye.”’ proved that the chancellor had imbued his 

It may be noted, finally, that the Em- sovereign with his own kindly feelings to- 
peror William’s marked courtesy to Bis- ward America and Americans. 





Henry W. Fischer. 





SEEN IN PASSING. 


THEY have chanced to meet on the city street, 
And she runs to greet her love 

With a glow of surprise in her shining eyes, 
And a welcoming outstretched glove ; 

She tenderly takes his hand in hers, 
And then, as I watch them kiss, 

My heart awakening thrills and stirs 
At sight of their childish bliss. 


Oh, love, all dressed in your frills and furs, 
And I in my new top hat, 

Your greetings were once as frank as hers, 
And our love sincere as that ; 

For what if she zs but five and a half, 
And he but six years old? 

Ah, would our lips could as gaily laugh, 
And our love be half so bold! 


It was years ago that we used to know 
The charm of a cloudless love ; 

My boyish feet trod fancy’s street 
With fancy’s skies above ; 

Through nights and days in a lovelit maze 
Your heart came seeking mine ; 

Oh, where is the glow that we used to know, 
And the love that we dreamei divine? 


Seek not, you say, for a spell that’s lost— 
Well, perhaps your advice is best ; 
But my heart is a trifle tempest tossed, 
And yearns for an hour of rest ; 
And that passing glimpse of a child’s love life 
Has left in its path a pain 
At thought of what we have been, my wife, 
And never can be again ! 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 












































JIM CURLEY, BAD MAN. 


HEN Thomas Bangs, formerly of 
New York, now of nowhere in par- 
ticular, boarded the Southern Kan- 
sas train at Kansas City, he noticed that he 
was the only well dressed man in the dingy 
car. Later, when, for lack of anything 
better to occupy his mind, he walked 
through the three cars which composed the 
train, he further observed that the same 
condition held good all along the line. It 
is quite possible that any one of a dozen of his 
fellow travelers might have been fully able 
to buy him up ten times over, but there was 
nothing in their appearance to indicate it. 
There was a unanimity of wide brimmed 
soft hats, coarse boots, and flannel shirts ; 
and as he picked his way through the cars 
Bangs could not help observing that there 
was also a decided unanimity of tobacco 
chewing. 

He returned to his car and to his seat, 
half of which, as he found with some little 
annoyance, was now occupied by a big, raw 
boned individual, intently occupied in whit- 
tling splinters from the already much muti- 
lated window ledge. Bangs sat beside the 
stranger, who took no notice whatever of 
him, but went on whittling for fully a minute. 
Then, apparently tiring of the diversion, the 
man shut his big clasp knife, slipped it into 
his pocket, extended one booted leg over 
the other, turned toward Bangs, and—stared 
at him. 

Bangs returned the stare, seriously at 
first, and then, as people often do under 
similar circumstances, he smiled for no par- 
ticular reason. 

‘* This yore outfit? ’’ asked the man, with 
unrelaxed gravity, pointing to Bangs’ um- 
brella and valise. 

“It is,” replied Bangs. 

‘* Whereabouts are you from?’’ 

‘*New York.’’ 

‘“*H’m,’’ observed the man, ‘‘ Which 
direction you goin’ ?”’ 

‘* South, I believe,’’ returned Bangs, who 
mildly resented this catechizing. 

‘*T know that darned well,’’ retorted his 
companion tartly. ‘‘ What town you strik- 
in’ for?’’ 

A rather significant gleam in the big 
man’s eyes had its full effect on Bangs, who 
was not anxious to begin his Western expe- 


riences with a row. So he replied quite 
meekly, ‘‘ Coffeyville.”’ 

‘‘The deuce ye say,’’ observed the man, 
with some surprise. ‘‘ What ye goin’ todo 
in Coffeyville ?’’ 

“‘ Well, I don’t mind telling you,” replied 
Bangs good naturedly, ‘‘that I’m prospect- 
ing about a bit. I might buy a ranch and 
try cattle raising for a few years. I have 
an idea I should like the experience.”’ 

‘* And how did ye come to strike Coffey- 
ville? ’’ asked the stranger, with some show 
of interest. 

‘Well, the town is on the border of the 
Indian Territory, for one thing, and I un- 
derstand that you can get along by buying 
just a quarter section on the border line, and 
leasing grazing land in the Territory from a 
squaw man.’’ 

‘‘So ye onderstand that, hey,’’ said the 
big man ; and thrusting both hands into his 
trousers pockets, he added, ‘‘ Well, stranger, 
I’m a squaw man, as you call ’em—though 
let me tell you plain, we fellers ain’t stuck 
on that name, and I’d advise ye not to 
spring it promisc’ous—and mebbe I can sell 
ye one of my quarter sections and lease ye 
a track o’ land in the nation. I mought 
sell ye some cattle, if ye want ’em. Any- 
how, let me show ye my land, and don’t 
go near Parsons.’’ 

‘“ Who is Parsons?”’ 

“Real estate man at Coffeyville. He'll 
skin ye if ye deal with him. Skint me 
once.”’ 

‘Indeed ?”’ said Bangs. 

‘“Yes. But I got my money back.”’ 

‘* How did you manage ?’’ 

‘‘ Offered to bore him full o’ holes, and 
he weakened and give up.’’ This was not 
said in a boasting manner. It was merely 
a plain statement of fact. 

The stranger’s manner towards his com- 
panion rapidly became more cordial. He 
volunteered the information that he was 
Jim Curley, that he lived nine miles south 
of the State line, on the Bartleville trail, 
and that he made Coffeyville his base of 
supplies. Then he vouchsafed some advice. 

‘* It’s just as good for you that ye run up 
agin me,’’ he said, “for Coffeyville ain’t 
exactly used to tenderfoots as yit; and 
while the boys is hospitable, they ain’t cal- 


















































kilated to study out tenderfoots’ peculiari- 
ties. ‘They’s apt to shoot first and inquire 
after, which is onhealthy to any tenderfoot 
whose peculiarities needs explainin’.”’ 

Bangs thanked Curley and said he would 
try to be careful. 

‘* Biled shirts and dicers ain’t appreciated 
over much,”’ continued Curley, glancing at 
Bangs’ polished shirt front and stiff hat. 
‘‘They’s kinder calkilated to make the boys 
think the man inside o’ ’em is stuck up, 
and stuckupness is a fatal disease, some- 
times, in these hyar parts.’’ 

‘“‘T haven’t anything else, at present,”’ 
said Bangs, who began to feel a mild sense 
of alarm. ‘‘ Surely I won’t be shot down 
between the hotel and the depot because 
my clothes aren’t liked.”’ 

‘‘The boys ’ll give ye time to rig your- 
self suitable,’’ said Curley encouragingly, 
‘and I’ll explain to ’em how yore fixed, 
so’s they won’t hold no notions.” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ replied Bangs. 

The train stopped at Coffeyville shortly 
after dark. 

‘‘Hey, Bill!’’ roared Mr. Curley, as he 
descended with Bangs, to an individual 
with a lantern slung over one arm, who was 
making some entries concerning freight in 
a book. ‘Hey, Bill, I’ve got a tenderfoot 
hyar.”’ 

At this announcement, the man with the 
lantern expeditiously turned over the book 
to another man, and hastened forward. 

‘‘This is Bangs, Bill,’’ said Curley, jerk- 
ing a thumb in the direction of the new 
arrival. ‘‘He’s prospectin’, and is goin’ to 
buy one of my quarter sections for a cattle 
ranch;’’ and having delivered himself of 
this somewhat premature statement, he 
turned to Bangs and said, ‘‘ Bill ’s station 
agent.’’ 

Bill held out a broad hand and said 
simply, ‘‘ Shake,’’? whereupon Bangs shook; 
and then Curley, passing his arm through 
that of his new acquaintance, observed in a 
tone audible to the several interested by- 
standers that ‘‘ Mr. Bangs would be pleased 
to have the leadin’ citizens licker up at the 
Palace Hotel bar, later in the evenin’,’’ and 
proceeded to escort the young man to the 
hostlery in question. 

The name of the hotel and the hotel itself 
bore not the faintest resemblance to each 
other. It was a barn-like wooden building, 
two stories high, painted white. The 
boards were rough, and the paint consisted 
of but a single coat. Although at that time 
Coffeyville was rather proud of the Palace, 
later, when the ‘‘boom’’ came, it was turned 
into a feed store, and a brick building took 
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its name and occupation. And it madea 
much better feed store than it had a hotel. 

Half an hour later, when Bangs found 
himself one of six others seated at a long 
table, covered with a soiled cloth, in the 
large, low dining room, he became fully 
aware that he was an object of no little in- 
terest. Swarthy faces appeared at the dirty 
windows, and rough looking men paused at 
the door on their way to the bar room to 
‘‘ size up the tenderfoot.’? He ate his bacon 
and eggs with as little show of self conscious- 
ness as he could, and when he had finished 
strolled into the street to see something of 
the town. He was wandering about at ran- 
dom, when Curley came upon him with the 
question, ‘‘ Whar you been, hey ?”’ 

‘*Just walking about,’’ replied Bangs, 
flushing, for he did not altogether like 
Curley’s unsolicited and persistent chaper- 
onage. ‘‘I can do that without giving 
mortal offense to the population, I pre- 
sume ?”’ 

‘‘ You git a gait on and come with me,”’ 
said Curley shortly. ‘‘ The leadin’ citizens 
of Coffeyville has been invited to licker up 
with ye, and the hotel bar ’s jammed with 
’em. They won’t stand bein’ kep’ waitin’ 
now they ’s rounded up.”’ 

‘‘That’s not my lookout. I didn’t invite 
them,’’ retorted Bangs, but nevertheless he 
walked quickly along with his self appointed 
guardian. 

‘*Yes, ye did,”’ said Curley; ‘‘ through 
me. I know what’s what in this hyar 
town, and when a strange tenderfoot wants 
to hitch with the population, invitin’ the 
leadin’ citizens to licker up is a good way to 
begin;”’ after which important piece of in- 
formation, he trudged on in silence. 

Arriving at the bar room, Bangs concluded 
that the proportion of leading citizens in 
Coffeyville must be uncommonly large. As 
Curley had said, the place was jammed with 
them. ‘The newcomer was beginning to be 
accustomed to being stared at, so the uni- 
form turning of fifty or more pairs of eyes 
in his direction hardly disconcerted him. 
There were fierce eyes and gentle, keen 
eyes and bleared, bright eyes and dull, but 
the expression in all of them was one of 
curiosity. 

Curley diverted attention from the New 
Yorker by climbing on a rickety table and 
delivering a speech. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘this hyar is Bangs. 
Bangs has came to invest in good old 
Kansas land, and he’s came to the star 
county of the State. Bangs hails from 
New York, boys. They’ve heard back thar 
about this risin’ young metropolus of the 
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glorious West. Bangs has came out with 
greetin’s from our sister city, to show that 
she don’t hold no jealousy because of our 
tremenjous strides to’ards progress and 
greatness.’’ 

This brought forth cheers, but when 
Curley further announced that Bangs was 
desirous of ‘‘ shakin’ hands all around and 
havin’ Coffeyville’s prominent citizens jine 
him in a red eye round up,’ the cheers 
developed into howls. Bangs shook hands 
with every one in the room, and took his 
drink of bad whisky with the rest. He 
would have asked for water, had not a 
significant glance from Curley deterred him. 
Then Curley did the honors, and after 
Curley, Bill, the station master, and after 
him Jake, the landlord of the Palace Hotel, 
so that Bangs, who was quite unaccustomed 
toso much drinking, not to speak of the 
quality of the drink, withdrew from the 
crowd around the bar, and retired to a 
corner of the room. Here he was joined 
by Bill, who, promptly coming to the point, 
asked him in a hoarse whisper if he had 
as yet bought any land from Curley. Bangs 
replied that he had not. 

“‘Well,’’? announced Bill, ‘‘I ain’t got 
nothin’ to say agin’ Jim, only I never 
knowed him to get the short end of a trade; 
so it won’t hurt ye, tenderfoot, to keep yer 
eyes skinned.’’ Then he added in a lower 
voice, ‘‘ Don’t do nothin’ to rile him up, if 
ye kin help. Jim’s some shakes as a bad 
man, I tell ye.”’ 

Just then Curley came up with the pro- 
position that Bangs should ‘‘ see the town.”’ 
The Eastern man acquiesced, and a few 
minutes later found himself in the Palace 
dance hall, among sixty rough looking men 
and a dozen hardly less rough looking 
women, who were dividing their time be- 
tween ‘‘dancing’’ to the strains of a disrep- 
utable piano, and drinking still more 
disreputable liquor. The atmosphere was 
redolent of cigarette smoke, and the absence 
of cuspidors had not improved the con- 
dition of the floor. 

With the information that he might 
‘scratch for himself for a while,’’ Curley 
walked away and joined a group of men 
and women at one of the tables that lined 
the room. Bangs looked about him, and 
as he looked his disgust grew. The men in 
the place were bad enough, in their way, 
but the women! They had brazen voices 
and brazen faces, the latter painted clum- 
sily, cheap and gaudy clothes, and the gen- 
eral air of ‘‘don’t care’? which marks 
women of this class. Bangs observed that 
there was one rather less brazen, consider- 


ably less painted, and decidedly more in- 
telligent looking than the others. She 
caught the casual glance that he gave her, 
and promptly came over to where he stood. 

“T hear you’re from New York,’’ she 
said, and when he replied that he was, she 
went on, ‘‘ You’re the first person from home 
I’ve seen in two years. How’s dear old 
Broadway? Central Park’s still there, I 
suppose? I hear they’ve got those elevated 
railroads running at last’’ (this was in 
1878). ‘‘Can the folks sleep nights, now ?’’ 
She rattled off a string of questions, which 
were amiably answered. Her very evident 
homesickness was in a measure contagious. 
Circumstances establish cases. Because they 
had both come from New York, there was a 
feeling, not exactly of affinity, but of sym- 
pathy, between these two. He was a gen- 
tleman, and she—well, she was not a lady. 
In New York he would have despised her 
and passed her by, but in Coffeyville he 
was glad to talk with her, because she was 
of New York. 

He asked questions as well as she. He 
gathered that she had struggled with pov- 
erty in the East, and had finally come West 
to live with an aunt. She arrived to find 
her aunt dead, and herself in a strange 
country, without friends and without 
money. 

‘“‘There was nothing to do but drift 
about,’’ she said. ‘‘I drifted, and—well,”’ 
with a shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ here I am. 
Nobody in the world cares, so why should 
I? One must live, you know.” 

Bangs was interested in a way, but he did 
not trouble his head to believe or doubt her 
story. Very likely she exaggerated ; peo- 


_ ple are apt to make out the best case possi- 


ble in their own defense. They had talked 
for about half an hour, oblivious of their 
surroundings, when they were interrupted 
by the approach of Curley. It needed only 
a glance to see that he had drunk more 
than he ought. 

‘* Hyar,’’ he said to the woman, ‘‘ you’ve 
jawed long enough with that tenderfoot. 
You come dance with me, and quit yore 
chin music.”’ 

She looked at him and answered, ‘‘ You 
go mind your business, Jim Curley, and 
don’t stick your nose in what ain’t concern- 
ing you.”’ 7 

Jim favored Bangs with a drunken wink. 
‘*So you won’t take a turn around with me, 
hey,’’ he said to the woman, with a grin. 

‘“No, I won’t.”’ 

‘“Wal, we’ll see,’’ he retorted, and he 
grasped her arm above the elbow with his 
big, rough hand, and pulled her toward him. 














“Tet me be!” she cried. ‘‘You’re 
hurting me.”’ 

“‘T’ll pull yore arm off, if you don’t be- 
have,’’ announced Curley, as he tightened 
his hold. 

Bangs’ blood was up. 

‘‘Let that woman alone!’’ he exclaimed 
loudly, taking a step toward the two. 

‘You mind yore own darned business,’’ 
replied Jim contemptuously. 

‘‘Let that woman alone, I say!’’ Bangs 
was within a foot of the big Westerner. 

“* You go to ——”’ 

Curley did not finish the sentence. Bangs 
was no weakling ; he knew how to box, and 
he brought that knowledge to bear by 
planting his right fist with all his strength 
on Jim Curley’s jaw. It was what the 
sporting fraternity would call a clean knock 
down, and it created a sensation. ‘Those 
who had been danciug stopped, and those 
who had been drinking stood on chairs ; but 
everybody, by common impulse, refrained 
from coming very near either combatant. 
The woman who had caused the trouble 
uttered a scream and fled to a safe distance. 
She knew by experience what was likely to 
follow. 

Curley was on his feet again in a moment, 
and with a quick movement jerked a big 
revolver from his belt. Bangs felt morally 
certain that its aim was accurate. His was 
a perilous position. If he sprang at Curley, 
it would be death. If he ran, it would be 
both death and disgrace. So he stood still, 
waiting. 

Curley did not fire. He stood there a mo- 
ment, with the pistol raised, and then 
slowly dropping his arm, said, 

‘Why don’t ye pull yore gun?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t one,”’ replied Bangs. 

Curley replaced the revolver in his belt, 
to the evident disappointment of the crowd. 

‘‘Yore funeral’s postponed,’ he said 
shortly, “ but you’d better rustle aroun’ and 
git a gun purty darned quick. I’m goin’ to 
kill ye on sight.”’ 

‘‘ Why don’t ye lend him yore gun and 
borry another ?’’ suggested one of the by- 
standers. There was a murmur of assent 
from the crowd, evidently anxious to ‘‘have 
some fun,’’ and a dozen revolvers were 
offered. 

“‘I never lent a gun, nor yet borried 
one,’’ said Curley slowly, ‘‘and I ain’t a 
goin’ to begin now;’’ with which he turned 
and walked out of the place. 

Several men gathered about Bangs, and 
encouraged him with remarks concerning 
Jim Curley’s deadly qualities as a marksman. 
They related how he had been in a dozen 
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or more affairs of the sort, in which he had 
never received even a scratch, while the 
other fellows’-condition invariably necessi- 
tated the operation known as ‘‘ planting.” 
They would have told him more, but he 
abruptly left them, and walked, in a rather 
dazed frame of mind, to the hotel opposite. 
The proprietor, who had heard all about the 
affair, looked at him pityingly and asked, 
out of pure kindness of heart, if there was 
any word he wanted sent to his folks back 
East. He replied testily that there was 
nothing, and went to his room. 

Here he undressed, blew out the lamp, 
and got into bed. They say that a mur- 
derer about to be hanged sleeps soundly on 
the night before his execution. It may be 
so. He has had months in which to realize 
his position and submit to the inevitable. 
Bangs slept very little. His brain was too 
active. He was not afraid of death, but 
was not prepared for it. He never con- 
sidered for a moment that it might possibly 
be Curley and not himself who was nearing 
his end. 

Towards morning he fell into a fitful 
sleep. A knock at the door woke him. 

‘*Who’s there ?’’ he called, wide awake 
in an instant. 

‘* It’s'me,”’ 

‘“Who’s me?”’ 

‘‘ Bill, the station agent.”’ 

‘Oh, come in, Bill,’? answered Bangs. 
The door was not locked, for the reason that 
there was no lock on it. 

Bill entered. 

‘* There’s an early freight leaves the depot 
for Cherryvale at seven,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s 
half past six, now, soif you climb into yore 
clothes in a hurry you kin ketch it.’”’ 

‘‘ What for?’ asked Bangs, sitting up. 

“You ain’t partickler about bein’ shot 
plumb full o’ holes by Jim Curley, be ye ?”’ 
asked Bill gravely. 

‘‘[’m not going to run away,’’ answered 
Bangs contemptuously. 

‘*Jim’s a crack shot——’”’ 

““[’m not going to run away.”’ 

‘Are you a pretty middlin’ fair shooter, 
tenderfoot ?”’ 

‘* No, but I’m not going to run away.”’ 

“By God, you got grit !’’ exclaimed Bill 
admiringly. ‘‘I’m sorry for ye, but yet 
I’m goin’ to help ye out ifIkin. I ain’t 
nothin’ agin Jim, but he’s got plumb the 
advantage of ye, soI allow I’ll mix in this 
leetle rumpus a bit myself. Git yore 
clothes on and come buy a gun. I'll give 
ye a pointer how to handle it, but I can’t 
make a crack out of yeinaday. Git a gait 
on, and I’ll wait down below;’’ and Bill 
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hurried out of the room before Bangs could 
thank him. 

Ten minutes later Bangs descended, and 
met Bill and the woman whom he had de- 
fended the night before. She ran up to 
him. ‘‘ Bill and I are going to save you,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ You heard what Curley said 
about never lending or borrowing guns, 
last night? Well, he slept over the dance 
hall, and I managed to sneak into his room 
and steal his gun. He raised the Old Harry 
when he found it out, a while ago, but he 
doesn’t know where his gun is;’’ and with 
that she produced the stolen property from 
under her shawl. 

“I’m much obliged to you,’’ said Bangs, 
with a faint smile, glancing at the proffered 
revolver without taking it. ‘‘ I’m afraid, 
however, that this won’t deter Jim from his 
purpose. He can buy another pistol, if he 
won’t borrow one.’’ 

‘“‘YVes,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ but a man ain’t 
as comfortable with a new gun as with one 
he’s used to, and that’s in your favor.’’ 

Just then Bill came up, with the informa- 
tion that “‘ thar wan’t no time to lose.”’ 

‘‘Yo’re a gritty gal,’’ he said to the 
woman, ‘‘and you gota level head. Gimme 
the gun; I’ll pack it.’ He took it and 
thrust it into his belt, and then, taking 
Bangs by the arm, walked out of the door 
with him. 

‘‘ God bless you and give you luck!’’ 
called the girl after him. That was the 
last Bangs ever saw of her. 

The two men visited the town gun store, 
and Bill selected along, ugly looking Colt’s 
revolver and a box of forty four caliber cart- 
ridges. The man who sold them imparted 
the information, with a significant glance 
at Bangs, that Jim Curley had been in half 
an hour before, and had bought a new gun. 
Bill smiled grimly, but said nothing, and 
nodded to Bangs to follow him. They 
walked towards the prairie, neither speak- 
ing for some moments. Bangs noticed that 
the day was dawning clear and cold. The 
sun was low in the heavens, like a big red 
ball. He wondered if he would ever see 
it set again, and the idea made him shiver 
slightly. He caught up with his companion, 
who was a few steps ahead, and asked, 

‘* Where are we going ?”’ 

‘“To the old quarry, to hev a leetle gun 
practice,’ replied Bill. ‘‘ Now listen to 
what I tell ye. Keep yore eyes skinned for 
Jim. As soon as ye see him, draw quick, 
don’t lose no time takin’ aim, and shoot till 
yore gun’s empty. Pull the trigger easy 
like. Don’t yank it; that ll throw ye out 
of aim. When ye pull yore gun, bring it 


down to yore left arm, like that ;’’ and Bill 
crooked his left elbow in front of him, and 
rested his right fist at the crook. ‘‘ Shoot 
as soon as ye see his head through the 
sight,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and if he don’t flop 
at the first shot, aim a leetle lower.’’ 

Bill’s directions were given in the most 
matter of fact manner imaginable. By the 
time he had said all he could think of on 
the subject, they had come upon a sharp 
declivity or ‘“‘draw”’ in the prairie. On 
one side was a rocky slope, leading gradually 
into it, and the pit ended abruptly at the 
further end in a perpendicular wall of sand- 
stone. Bill was in the lead again, and had 
just started down the defile, when he gave a 
sudden start and returned to the level. 

‘* Jim’s down thar,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ He’s 
come to try his new gun, Lay down flat 
in the grass.’’ 

He threw himself down on his stomach 
at the very edge of the declivity, and Bangs 
followed his example. He saw Curley be- 
low, with a shining revolver in his hand. 
He was standing about twenty feet from the 
straight wall of rock, apparently looking for 
some mark at which to shoot. 

‘*He’s going to try her at short range, 
first,’’ whispered Bill. ‘‘Jim’s got a level 
head.’’ 

Bangs saw Curley fix his eyes on a narrow, 
projecting ledge of rock, which hung down 
like a huge red icicle. He saw him bring 
his revolver up until the muzzle pointed to 
heaven, then gradually lower it to a horizon- 
tal position. There was a sharp report, a 
puff of smoke, and then, to the amazement 
of both men, Curley reeled and fell heavily. 

Bill jumped to his feet. 

‘* What the devil does that mean?’’ he 
exclaimed. Then he advanced a step or 
two, and stopped, motioning to Bangs to 
join him. He leaned over and stared ahead 
at the prostrate form. After a moment, 
seeing that there was no sign of a movement, 
he trudged boldly down the defile and 
stooped over the body. 

‘*Plumb dead!’’ he shouted back to 
Bangs, who was descending. 

‘* How on earth did it happen?”’ said the 
latter, as he joined him. 

‘* Shot hisself,”’ replied Bill, pointing toa 
bleeding hole in Curley’s forehead. ‘‘He 
missed the ledge, and the hunk o’ lead hit 
the hard rock and bounced back. Durn 
queer, ain’t it ?’’ 

‘‘An act of Providence,’’ said Bangs re- 
verently, standing upright with bared head. 

‘*I don’t know about that,”’ replied Bill 
dubiously ; ‘‘ but anyhow, yore funeral ’s 
postponed, indefinite.’’ 


Henry White. 




















eBay title of second lieutenant in the 
army of the United States sounds 
much more important at the Point, 
on graduation day, than it does on the plains 
a few months later. When aman has been 
a senior officer of cadets, and for two years 
has had hard work to keep his lip and chin 
as clean as the regulations demand, he feels 
like a veteran. The only people with whom 
he can compare himself are innocent eyed 
young men—very young men—and the 
professors. And a cadet officer in the sen- 
ior class generally feels that he is a more 
soldierly fellow than his instructors. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Mackenzie 
certainly felt so. He had graduated some- 
where near the top of his class, and might 
have entered the artillery, or even the aris- 
tocratic engineers, but there was fire in his 
blood. When Second Lieutenant Macken- 
zie spoke of these two dignified branches of 
the service, he characterized their lack of 
that consuming flame as a fatal want of 
‘‘ginger,’? and declared that he would 
rather be an infantryman; but as it was 
his to pick and choose, he became a ‘‘son 
of the sword,’’ and donned the cavalryman’s 
yellow stripes, plumes, and linings to 
brighten up his blue. Then he was “ red 
taped’ off to Fort Forsyth, down in the 
desert wastes of the Southwest. 

The usual vacation—‘‘ leave,’’ it was now 
—which a man gets after he leaves the 
Point for good, was cut short in the case of 
Second Lieutenant Mackenzie, at his own 
request. There were endless tea fights in 
the country town where his father and 
mother lived with his half dozen sisters ; 
and had the newly fledged officer stayed 
long enough, he would doubtless have 
ended by being engaged to one of the dozen 
girls who had suddenly developed such a 
striking fondness for his sisters, and would 
have entered upon the beginnings of happy 
humdrumness. But he was impervious to 
adoration, and filled with indifference. He 
showed a curious preference for going fish- 
ing with a small boy in the neighborhood, 
rather than swinging the small boy’s sister 
in a Marjorie Daw hammock under the 
trees. He read Indian reports and books on 


tactics, and asked to be ordered to his regi- 
ment at once. 
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The elder Mackenzie was a Congressman, 
and he was rapidly approaching the con- 
viction that his son Bob was either a fool or 
a military genius. 

“TI can get you a post in Washington or 
New York,’ his father pleaded. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any advancement out there chasing 
horse thieves and Indians over baked rocks. 
You want to be where a general can lay his 
eyes on you now and then.’’ 

But Bobdeclined. He only asked that he 
might be sent to the department of the 
Southwest, and to Fort Forsyth if possible, 
as being nearer to a chance of action. They 
say—somebody has said—that the lifting of 
an eyebrow may change the destiny of the 
world. In this case it was the shape of an 
eye, combined with some other features— 
namely, a round waist and a clever tongue 
—which had changed the history of Second 
Lieutenant Mackenzie. Commencement 
week at the Point had been honored by a 
visit from the commander of the depart- 
ment of the Southwest, and his daughter 
had come with him. When she went away 
it was with Mackenzie’s heart among the 
trophies at her belt. He had spent a good 
deal of his substance in buttons and belt 
buckles made from sash plates, during his 
four years, but he had not quite dared to 
offer Miss Halliday trivialities of that sort. 
He gave her his enthusiastic young heart, 
chose the sword as his arm, and went to the 
frontier to be near her. 

And Second Lieutenant Mackenzie was 
suffering the tortures of the snubbed for 
his pains. If the hammock swinging young 
person who still cherished the brass button 
pin, and the little old photograph in his first 
cadet uniform, which he had sent her long 
ago, could have seen him now, her heart 
would have been moved to pity. 

I am almost afraid to chronicle the 
dreams and visions that had possessed Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Mackenzie as he crossed 
the wind swept prairies of Kansas, and felt 
the exhilaration of the heights of the New 
Mexican mountains. He had studied the 
Indian situation, and he had theories to 
propound. He dreamed, as he lay in his 
berth in the gray morning, looking out on 
the gorges and bald, rocky crests that un- 
rolled like a panorama beside his car win- 
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hurried out of the room before Bangs could 
thank him. 

Ten minutes later Bangs descended, and 
met Bill and the woman whom he had de- 
fended the night before. She ran up to 
him. ‘Bill and I are going to save you,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ You heard what Curley said 
about never lending or borrowing guns, 
last night? Well, he slept over the dance 
hall, and I managed to sneak into his room 
and steal his gun. He raised the Old Harry 
when he found it out, a while ago, but he 
doesn’t know where his gun is;’’ and with 
that she produced the stolen property from 
under her shawl. 

“I’m much obliged to you,’’ said Bangs, 
with a faint smile, glancing at the proffered 
revolver without taking it. ‘‘I’m afraid, 
however, that this won’t deter Jim from his 
purpose. He can buy another pistol, if he 
won’t borrow one.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said the girl, ‘‘ but a man ain’t 
as comfortable with a new gun as with one 
he’s used to, and that’s in your favor.’’ 

Just then Bill came up, with the informa- 
tion that “ thar wan’t no time to lose.’’ 

‘““Yo’re a gritty gal,’’ he said to the 
woman, ‘‘and you gota level head. Gimme 
the gun; I’ll pack it.’’ He took it and 
thrust it into his belt, and then, taking 
Bangs by the arm, walked out of the door 
with him. 

‘‘God bless you and give you luck!”’ 
called the girl after him. That was the 
last Bangs ever saw of her. 

The two men visited the town gun store, 
and Bill selected along, ugly looking Colt’s 
revolver and a box of forty four caliber cart- 
ridges. The man who sold them imparted 
the information, with a significant glance 
at Bangs, that Jim Curley had been in half 
an hour before, and had bought a new gun. 
Bill smiled grimly, but said nothing, and 
nodded to Bangs to follow him. They 
walked towards the prairie, neither speak- 
ing for some moments. Bangs noticed that 
the day was dawning clear and cold. The 
sun was low in the heavens, like a big red 
ball. He wondered if he would ever see 
it set again, and the idea made him shiver 
slightly. He caught up with his companion, 
who was a few steps ahead, and asked, 

‘““ Where are we going?’ 

‘*To the old quarry, to hev a leetle gun 
practice,’ replied Bill. ‘‘Now listen to 
what I tell ye. Keep yore eyes skinned for 
Jim. As soon as ye see him, draw quick, 
don’t lose no time takin’ aim, and shoot till 
yore gun’s empty. Pull the trigger easy 
like. Don’t yank it; that ’ll throw ye out 
of aim. When ye pull yore gun, bring it 


down to yore left arm, like that ;’’ and Bill 
crooked his left elbow in front of him, and 
rested his right fist at the crook. ‘‘ Shoot 
as soon as ye see his head through the 
sight,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and if he don’t flop 
at the first shot, aim a leetle lower.’’ 

Bill’s directions were given in the most 
matter of fact manner imaginable. By the 
time he had said all he could think of on 
the subject, they had come upon a sharp 
declivity or ‘‘draw’’ in the prairie. On 
one side was a rocky slope, leading gradually 
into it, and the pit ended abruptly at the 
further end in a perpendicular wall of sand- 
stone. Bill was in the lead again, and had 
just started down the defile, when he gave a 
sudden start and returned to the level. 

‘* Jim’s down thar,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ He’s 
come to try his new gun. Lay down flat 
in the grass.’’ 

He threw himself down on his stomach 
at the very edge of the declivity, and Bangs 
followed his example. He saw Curley be- 
low, with a shining revolver in his hand. 
He was standing about twenty feet from the 
straight wall of rock, apparently looking for 
some mark at which to shoot. 

‘*He’s going to try her at short range, 
first,’’ whispered Bill. ‘‘Jim’s got a level 
head.’’ 

Bangs saw Curley fix his eyes on a narrow, 
projecting ledge of rock, which hung down 
like a huge red icicle. He saw him bring 
his revolver up until the muzzle p«inted to 
heaven, then gradually lower it to a horizon- 
tal position. There was a sharp report, a 
puff of smoke, and then, to the amazement 
of both men, Curley reeled and fell heavily. 

Bill jumped to his feet. : 

‘* What the devil does that mean?’’ he 
exclaimed. Then he advanced a step or 
two, and stopped, motioning to Bangs to 
join him. He leaned over and stared ahead 
at the prostrate form. After a moment, 
seeing that there was no sign of a movement, 
he trudged boldly down the defile and 
stooped over the body. 

‘Plumb dead!’’ he shouted back to 
Bangs, who was descending. 

‘“‘ How on earth did it happen?”’ said the 
latter, as he joined him. 

‘* Shot hisself,”’ replied Bill, pointing toa 
bleeding hole in Curley’s forehead. ‘‘He 
missed the ledge, and the hunk o’ lead hit 
the hard rock and bounced back. Durn 
queer, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘‘An act of Providence,’’ said Bangs re- 
verently, standing upright with bared head. 

‘*I don’t know about that,’’ replied Bill 
dubiously ; ‘“‘ but anyhow, yore funeral ’s 
postponed, indefinite.” 


Henry White. 




















eco title of second lieutenant in the 
army of the United States sounds 
much more important at the Point, 
on graduation day, than it does on the plains 
a few months later. When aman has been 
a senior officer of cadets, and for two years 
has had hard work to keep his lip and chin 
as clean as the regulations demand, he feels 
likea veteran, The only people with whom 
he can compare himself are innocent eyed 
young men—very young men—and the 
professors. And a cadet officer in the sen- 
ior class generally feels that he is a more 
soldierly fellow than his instructors. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Mackenzie 
certainly felt so. He had graduated some- 
where near the top of his class, and might 
have entered the artillery; or even the aris- 
tocratic engineers, but there was fire in his 
blood. When Second Lieutenant Macken- 
zie spoke of these two dignified branches of 
the service, he characterized their lack of 
that consuming flame as a fatal want of 
‘‘ginger,’? and declared that he would 
rather be an infantryman; but as it was 
his to pick and choose, he became a ‘‘son 
of the sword,’’ and donned the cavalryman’s 
yellow stripes, plumes, and linings to 
brighten up his blue. Then he was “red 
taped ’’ off to Fort Forsyth, down in the 
desert wastes of the Southwest. 

The usual vacation—‘“‘ leave,’’ it was now 
—which a man gets after he leaves the 
Point for good, was cut short in the case of 
Second Lieutenant Mackenzie, at his own 
request. There were endless tea fights in 
the country town where his father and 
mother lived with his half dozen sisters; 
and had the newly fledged officer stayed 
long enough, he would doubtless have 
ended by being engaged to one of the dozen 
girls who had suddenly developed such a 
striking fondness for his sisters, and would 
have entered upon the beginnings of happy 
humdrumness. But he was impervious to 
adoration, and filled with indifference. He 
showed a curious preference for going fish- 
ing with a small boy in the neighborhood, 
rather than swinging the small boy’s sister 
in a Marjorie Daw hammock under the 
trees. He read Indian reports and books on 
tactics, and asked to be ordered to his regi- 
ment at once. 
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The elder Mackenzie was a Congressman, 
and he was rapidly approaching the con- 
viction that his son Bob was either a fool or 
a military genius. 

“I can get you a post in Washington or 
New York,’ his father pleaded. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any advancement out there chasing 
horse thieves and Indians over baked rocks. 
You want to be where a general can lay his 
eyes on you now and then.”’ 

But Bobdeclined. He only asked that he 
might be sent to the department of the 
Southwest, and to Fort Forsyth if possible, 
as being nearer toa chance of action. They 
say—somebody has said—that the lifting of 
an eyebrow may change the destiny of the 
world. In this case it was the shape of an 
eye, combined with some other features— 
namely, a round waist and a clever tongue 
—which had changed the history of Second 
Lieutenant Mackenzie. Commencement 
week at the Point had been honored by a 
visit from the commander of the depart- 
ment of the Southwest, and his daughter 
had come with him. When she went away 
it was with Mackenzie’s heart among the 
trophies at her belt. He had spent a good 
deal of his substance in buttons and belt 
buckles made from sash plates, during his 
four years, but he had not quite dared to 
offer Miss Halliday trivialities of that sort. 
He gave her his enthusiastic young heart, 
chose the sword as his arm, and went to the 
frontier to be near her. 

And Second Lieutenant Mackenzie was 
suffering the tortures of the snubbed for 
his pains. If the hammock swinging young 
person who still cherished the brass button 
pin, and the little old photograph in his first 
cadet uniform, which he had sent her long 
ago, could have seen him now, her heart 
would have been moved to pity. 

I am almost afraid to chronicle the 
dreams and visions that had possessed Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Mackenzie as he crossed 
the wind swept prairies of Kansas, and felt 
the exhilaration of the heights of the New 
Mexican mountains, He had studied the 
Indian situation, and he had theories to 
propound. He dreamed, as he lay in his 
berth in the gray morning, looking out on 
the gorges and bald, rocky crests that un- 
rolled like a panorama beside his car win- 
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dow, of dining with the general and his 
daughter on some early night. He would 
meet the general somewhere, and as they 
talked he would advance his modest but 
brilliant theories upon border warfare, to 
the old war dog’s delighted astonishment. 
The commander would say, ‘‘ Mackenzie, 
come up and dine tonight, and we will dis- 
cuss this plan of yours.’’ He could see the 
dainty table; candle lit, shaded, with the 
beautiful daughter presiding, and he could 
repeat word for word what he would say 
to the general. 

It was early August when he reached 
Fort Forsyth, and that dinner party had not 
come about. General Halliday had received 
him, when he went to pay his respects, in 
a suit of pyjamas which the commander 
was wearing in the seclusion of an awning 
draped piazza. There was a bucket contain- 
ing ice and the necks of bottles in the mid- 
dle distance, but Mr. Mackenzie was not 
invited to remain and refresh himself. The 
general turned in his straw chair until it 
squeaked, and grumbled a few words at the 
white cheeked boy before him, expressing 
a hope that his captain would keep him out 
of mischief; and that appeared to be the 
end of the interview. 

As for Miss Halliday, Mackenzie had 
not seen her, except as she rode or drove 
by. She smiled at him impersonally as he 
saluted, and he was sure she did not know 
his name. 

There was a certain captain who lived 
next door to the general, and who had a 
wife. To have wives is common with cap- 
tains, but they are not generally so conspic- 
uous. This particular officer had probably 
extended his first leave after the Point, and 
had married a hammock girl of a pecu- 
liarly exaggerated type. She was a little 
older than he was, and she tried to conceal 
it by touching her hair with chemicals, by 
applying the usual pasty accompaniments 
to her cheeks, and by demonstrating a fond- 
ness for boys. 

She had taken up Mackenzie in his first 
week ; and as she lived next door to the 
general he had spent hours daily on her 
piazza, looking across the beds of papery 
red and yellow zinnias which divided the 
two houses. The general had looked across, 
too, and had made remarks to the post ad- 
jutant upon the folly of young fools in gen- 
eral—all in his daughter’s hearing. Mac- 
kenzie was not crushed by that, because he 
knew nothing about it; but one evening, 
when he came out of Mrs. Captain Scott’s 
front gate, just in time to stand aside and 
bow stiffly as Miss Halliday passed along 


with the adjutant, the captain’s wife called 
after him, 

‘‘Bobby! Bobby !’’ she shrilled sweetly. 
‘* Will you please see if there is a letter for 
me when the mail comes in?’’ 

Mackenzie gave Miss Halliday one agon- 
ized look, and thought he saw the flicker of 
a smile pass across the adjutant’s mustache. 
If Mrs. Scott received any letters that even- 
ing, her husband’s striker went after them. 

It was lonely for Mackenzie. The post 
was not a large one. The general was using 
it as a temporary headquarters while he 
went over certain portions of his territory, 
most of which was entirely new to him. 
There were two or three young girls beside 
Miss Halliday, but in an army post where 
two or three young girls are the only social 
leaven, there are going to be dreary spots 
for somebody. 

If Mackenzie had come unhandicapped, 
he might have found a place of his own, 
even as a rival to half a dozen men who 
far outranked him, for he was handsome 
and full of the fire of youth ; but his dreams 
of Ellen Halliday, and his callow friendship 
with Mrs. Captain Scott, had by no means 
helped him into popularity. He once had 
an idea, as he entered the club room, where 
the adjutant was usually to be found walk- 
ing around the billiard table, that he had 
been the subject of conversation. The atmos- 
phere appeared to hold an echo of ‘‘ Bobby,”’ 
and a dead silence fell upon the room ex- 
cept when two ivory balls kissed or a cue 
rattled. 

If it had not been for the joyful misery of 
seeing Miss Halliday pass by now and 
then, Mackenzie would have been unhappy 
indeed. The height of his loneliness came 
one day in mid October. It had been too 
hot for festivities of any sort. Almost 
everybody sat behind closed blinds all day, 
and wakened up at night. Then ladies in 
white gowns sat on the dusky verandas, and 
there was the tirkle, tinkle, of banjo or 
guitar echoing up and down Officers’ Row. 

Mackenzie had not learned the banjo at 
the Point. He had been busy at other 
things. He had none of the small accom- 
plishments that endear a youngster to the 
hearts of entertainers. When windows 
opened to the cool breeze that swept down 
from the canyon at dark, he went home 
and smoked a pipe, or lighted a moth invit- 
ing lamp and read. So when the picnic at 
Cat Canyon was decided upon, nobody 
thought of him. 

The deadly monotony of the summer had 
had a scarlet thread of excitement through 
it in the possibility of an Indian outbreak. 














Even chance cowboys who found their way 
into the sutler’s store were interrogated as 
to the chances of a stirring among the 
government wards over in the reservation. 
It was the first time for years that they had 
not gone out for their annual frolic in 
summer. Now October had come, with its 
little chill after the sun went down, and its 
tempered heat during the day, and the 
commander’s fears were over. Winter, 
or what a southern Indian calls winter, 
would soon be here, and nothing would be 
likely to happen before spring. 

The general was preparing to go back to 
Washington, to make some reports, and his 
daughter was going with him. ‘The theories 
of Indian warfare that Mr. Mackenzie had 
thought out in the watches of the night 
were in their original condition, the rust of 
disuse blooming over them. ‘This October 
morning he wakened early. He shared one 
of the old houses with Lieutenant Harrowby, 
but there was a division wall between, and 
they were by no means intimate. As Mac- 
kenzie lay on his narrow iron bed, the gray 
blanket tucked up about his shoulders, he 
could look out on the mountains, and think 
big thoughts before he tumbled into the day. 

On the other side of the dividing wall he 
could hear Harrowby cheerfully swearing at 
his striker. It appeared that there were 
certain articles’ missing from a camping 
outfit, and Harrowby evidently thought that 
if he sent his servant to unmentionable 
regions they might be recovered. It was 
impossible not to wonder why Harrowby 
should have chosen this hour in the morn- 
ing to attend to his camp furniture ; but by 
guard mount the reason was evident. 

At target practice, where he was the only 
officer who showed up, old Blythe, who was 
in charge, grumbled a few remarks concern- 
ing his commanding officer and junketing, 
which would not bear repetition. Old 
Blythe had been a captain for twenty years. 
Each succeeding generation of the powers 
that be appeared to consider his grievance 
thereat, and his hatred of the world in 
general, too much of a comfort to him to 
deprive him of it. 

‘«The whole service is going to the devil,’’ 
Blythe fumed. ‘They turn out a lot of 
bigger fools every year from West Point. 
Heaven only knows what’s going to become 
of the country. Here we are on the eve of 
an Apache uprising, and the general of this 
division and everybody in sight go pic- 
nicking !”’ 

‘*Is there any danger of an Indian out- 
break, sir?’’ Mackenzie asked. ‘‘ The 
colonel thinks we shall escape it this year.’’ 
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‘‘ Escape it ! We've about as much chance 
of escaping it as a Jew in hades, with a gun 
cotton roundabout on, has of eternal salva- 
tion,’ old Blythe said, airing one of the 
peculiar gems of profanity that made him 
famous all over the army. 

At ten o’clock, Mackenzie stood wistfully 
by his window, and would not acknowledge 
to himself that his heart ached when he saw 
the merry party starting off. They were in 
wagons, to which six mules were harnessed, 
or on horseback. Ellen Halliday, her black 
braids shining under a Mexican sombrero, 
heavy with silver embroidery, rode a gay 
little sorrel that belonged to the adjutant. 
That large and languid person, whom 
Mackenzie was beginning to hate with a 
deadly intensity, rode by her side. 

Nobody had thought of asking the second 
lieutenant, and he moved back behind the 
red calico curtains of his window that they 
might not know he had been longing to be 
with them. He wasa homesick boy. He 
wanted a little wholesome petting; he 
wanted his self respect bolstered. 

There were only a few officers left in the 
post, and Mackenzie was almost the only 
one who had not stayed behind only on ac- 
count of some special duty. Officers’ Row 
was blank and deserted. All the ladies had 
gone, merry with the ready chatter and 
careless gaiety of army women, ready to 
make a good time out of the slightest ma- 
terial. Mackenzie could find no solace in 
books. He sent an orderly after his big 
gray horse, and walked it leisurely up 
through the canyon. As he stopped at the 
colonel’s office to ask permission to pass the 
boundaries of the reservation, the tubby old 
major left in charge looked him over. 

““Well, you are taking your time about 
going. Do you expect to get there before 
they start home ?”’ 

And Mackenzie had not the courage to 
say that he was not going to Cat Canyon, 
that nobody had thought of inviting him. 

He knew ‘every foot of the way to the 
beautiful recess in the hills where they had 
gone. He could picture the party, as he 
rode along through the fine autumn air, 
light and sparkling as champagne. Cat 
Canyon had a narrow opening. It was a 
beautiful green space which the rugged 
hills seemed to hold jealously in their 
arms. It seemed even more beautiful to 
Mackenzie than usual, as he thought of it, 
riding along in the white sunshine. It was 
the paradise from which he was shut out, 
and his Eve was there. 

The sky was turquoise blue, exactly the 
color of the little lizards that went shooting 
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along over the baked, whitey brown plain. 
Mackenzie thought how strange it was to 
be in so bright and yet so silent a place. 
He could hear the creak of his saddle 
leathers and his own breathing. But he 
had hardly become conscious of the wide 
silence when it was broken by an insistent 
sound, regular and yet irregular. He had 
not been in the Southwest long, but he 
knew that it was a fast ridden horse coming 
along the slipping gravel and rock of a dry 
arroyo. 

In that country, and in those days, it was 
not wise to ignore such a sound. 

Mackenzie put his hand on his pistol 
holster and waited, the ears of his big gray 
pricked. The bed of the water course was 
just below him, hidden, until the last turn, 
by broken banks. Around this turn a 
cow pony came, its ewe neck out in a spurt 
of strength, its rider low on its shoulders. 
Mackenzie recognized the man as one of 
the cowboys from the Hacienda ranch, even 
though his bravery of hat was gone, and a 
bloody rag replaced it. Blood had trickled 
down his leathery cheek, and dried there in 
ghastly black streaks. 

‘Halt !’? Mackenzie shouted. 

The man looked up, and gave his cat-like 
steed a lift on the bridle, which brought 
him scrambling up the bank. 

‘*By yourself?’’ the man asked eagerly. 
‘*Get back to the fort like mad. Them 
darned Chiracows are out at last, headed 
this way. They gave me a howdy that 
nearly bust my head. Would have if it 
hadn’t been so hard.’’ 

He was riding alongside as he talked, 
looking back over the plain. To Mac- 
kenzie’s inexperienced eyes nothing showed 
except a whirlwind of dust, which appeared 
to be swept along by the wind. 

“There they are,’’ the cowboy added. 
‘They are going to try to pass through Cat. 
They have changed their course.”’ 

‘‘How many are there?’ Mackenzie 
asked, drawing the loping gray almost to 
its haunches in his quick stop. 

‘About fifty. But half a dozen could do 
for us just as easy.’’ 

“It is not us,’? Mackenzie said quickly. 
“General Halliday and his daughter, with 
half the ladies in the fort and about ten men, 
all told, are in Cat Canyon picnicking.” 

‘* Well,’’ the cow puncher said, turning 
half round in his saddle, ‘‘ I hope they’ve 
got some experienced hand along that 
knows enough to kill the women first. I 
think it’s likely that ten or a dozen of you 
young fellers’ll get a new strap or bar, or 
whatever it is that h’ists you.” 


‘« They’ve got to be saved !’’ 

‘*Can’t be did, now. They ain’t no use 
pilin’ our bones on top o’ theirn. Them 
hostiles got guns an’ cartridges as good as 
anybody’s.”’ 

He had only a receding view of Mac- 
kenzie’s back. The gray was racing for 
the opening of Cat Canyon. 

‘* Well, he’s got sand,’’ the cow puncher 
said admiringly, and he stuck his jingling 
spurs into his pony’s sides and loped after 
the lieutenant. 

The whirlwind of dust grew larger as 
Mackenzie came nearer to it, and he could 
see the close body of horsemen. ‘They saw 
him, too, and halted. There was evidently 
no guess work with them. They had field 
glasses, and they knew that he wasa soldier, 
and doubtless an officer. They may have 
suspected a troop somewhere. Evidently 
they were of a mind to turn. But there 
was no way through the mountains for forty 
miles except through the pass of the Cat, 
and they must get into Mexico; and the 
cow puncher behind was evidently recog- 
nized in his turn. 

The red men broke into a trot, and then 
into a gallop, with wild yells—yells that 
made Mackenzie, who heard the sound for 
the first time from fifty throats, feel his 
blood chill and the roots of his hair turn 
the wrong way. Every leap of his horse 
brought him nearer to them. They were 
both making a run for the narrow neck of 
the Cat, where the path led in between over- 
hanging rocks. Both were flying across the 
open mesa, ignoring trails. 

“‘“The blamed fool!’’? the cow puncher 
was saying. ‘‘He’ll go into a rabbit hole 
in a minute, and break his blamed neck. 
Serve him right, too. They’ve got no busi- 
ness sending babies out here that don’t 
know the country.”’ 

The cowboy’s lithe and wiry little horse 
kept up bravely, and was almost neck and 
neck with the gray. 

‘‘When we get to the opening—we’ve 
got to get there first,’? Mackenzie was saying 
between the footfalls of the excited horses, 
‘‘you ride on and warn the general, and 
take them through to the other side. I will 
hold the neck until you are through. Give 
me your gun—your rifle.”’ 

Mackenzie did not consider that the man 
might want his rifle to protect his own life. 
The stakes were impersonal now. He 
was the soldier giving orders. 

The cowboy loosened his rifle, and they 
swung the horses together until cartridge 
belt and gun went into Mackenzie’s hands, 
Then they galloped on, wordless. 

















‘‘The rock on the right side is the best,’’ 
the cow puncher said. 

Half a dozen Indians had broken loose 
from the mass, and were coming on, their 
knees high, their evil black faces peering 
between their horses’ ears like some new sort 
of devil. Then a bullet whizzed by, and 
another stung the back of Mackenzie’s 
neck. He could feel a warm trickle down 
his neck, and he was reminded of bath 
water running from his hair. 

But he was almost there. His slight ad- 
vantage at the start, and his desperate de- 
termination to win the race, had brought 
Mackenzie to the opening first, with the cow 
puncher beside him—brought them there 
in a hail of scattering bullets. The lieu- 
tenant drew up, as they pushed between the 
rocks that lifted themselves almost sheer 
from the plain. He let the cowboy pass 
before him; then he grasped the rifle firmly, 
and sprang from his horse’s back up into 
the bushes, clutching the red stems of the 
mesquite to hold hisfooting. He held him- 
self with one hand, bent down and slapped 
his gray onward into the canyon, and then 
he turned to hold the pass, with a rifle, a 
hundred rounds of ammunition, two revol- 
vers, and a belt full of cartridges. He had 
fifty Indians to face. 

He had one slight advantage. They 
would think that he had passed on through, 
on his horse, until they felt the first bullet; 
and then they would imagine that both he 
and the cow puncher were hidden behind 
the rocks. 

The Indians came on with the hideous 
din which, as time has taught them, drives 
the very heart out of an opponent. They 
are a simple people, who never expect the 
white man, and particularly the white 
soldier, to know any of their own tricks. 
The Apaches have not that fine trailing sense 
which belongs to James Fenimore Cooper’s 
Indians, and they did not see the ruffled mes- 
quite switches. They could not see the horses, 
and the idea of men being brave enough to 
stop and hold the pass, when there was a 
way of escape through the canyon, never 
entered their savage minds. They could not 
know that they had to deal with a youngster 
who believed that he had learned, from 
the records of Indian fights, that an In- 
dian is an arrant coward, weak in resource, 
and easily defeated if boldly attacked; a 
youngster who loved a woman behind him 
up that canyon; a youngster whose pride 
was wounded, and who was ready to sacri- 
fice his life to prove that he was a soldier 
after all. It was a dangerous mixture of in- 
gredients, 
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‘ The cliffs came so near together that the 
wheels of the wagons had grazed the rocks 
as they passed through earlier in the day. 
On the right side, which Mackenzie had 
taken, the crags split at the top into three 
pointed needles, making a defense behind 
which Mackenzie crouched. 

The first Indian, whose pony was a little 
swifter than the others, loped up, turned 
the corner sharply, swaying his body far 
out to one side. It was alost balance which 
he never recovered. Mackenzie’s rifle puffed 
and cracked, there was a coughing sigh as 
an end to the yell, and the Indian fell as 
the horse carried him on, dragging his head 
against the rock. 

Two more were following him too rapidly 
to pause at the rifle shot, which they did not 
understand. Mackenzie began to feel the 
joy, the power, of a rifle, and he pumped 
his bullets as unerringly as though a mark 
had been before him. He knew he must 
fill the pass with as many dead Indians as 
he could before they fully awakened to the 
fact that it was guarded. 

The fourth man was almost naked, and 
his fine muscles shone in the sunshine as it 
poured in a golden stream from the after- 
noon sky. He saw the two savages ahead 
go down, one dead, the other wounded, 
half crushed under his horse, which kicked 
while it pulled at the horsehair bridle tied 
to its master’s wrist. The man was help- 
less, but Mackenzie spared a bullet and an 
instant’s time in stilling him. That saved 
the naked warrior’s life, and he wheeled 
his pony and checked the galloping crowd 
behind. 

There was a lull, except for the stamping 
of horses’ feet on the loose stones. A coun- 
cil was being held. Mackenzie could not 
see it at first, but presently he crawled a 
few feet, and parting the scant bushes, 
looked through. The naked man was evi- 
dently the leader. He sat on his horse be- 
fore the band, and made a talk. Mackenzie 
half lifted his rifle. He was directly in 
range, and it would have been so easy to 
have left the Apaches leaderless in one mo- 
ment. But in another second the point 
from which he fired would have been rid- 
dled with bullets, and the pass open. 

Mackenzie crawled back to his first posi- 
tion. Here he was comparatively safe. He 
gave aglance up. There was an opening 
there, far above him, where a rock on which 
a liveoak grew in gnarled ugliness hung 
over in the tree’s embrace. If the Apaches 
knew the canyon, some of them would try 
to reach that point. 

While they hesitated, he pulled at the 
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mesquite bushes, hoping to construct some 
sort of a screen, bit by bit. His exertions 
loosened a rock, which rolled down with a 
noise that seemed to Mackenzie like the 
groan of an avalanche. It told the Indians 
exactly where he was, but it could not tell 
them his force. 

An Indian leader is not like a civilized 
general. He cannot sacrifice a few men in 
an experiment from which the many are to 
benefit; he must save all of his force, if 
possible. It was imperative that the pass to 
Mexico should be made through this canyon, 
as the soldiers were too near to admit of a long 
detour. The road must be cleared. They 
talked together again, and then Mackenzie 
heard the sounds of climbing behind him. 
They had seen the position of the liveoak, 
and knew that it commanded his nest. 

Mackenzie hastily rolled two or three 
rocks into place, and crouched behind 
them, but he saw that from the posi- 
tion above he would be exposed to the 
Apaches’ fire as certainly as the Indians 
in the pass were open to his own. He 
had been aiming at five hundred yards and 
qualifying for a sharpshooter all these weeks. 
Now he trained his rifle on a point where a 
climber must emerge, and waited. A ner- 
vous man would have tried to keep an eye 
on both pass and ledge, but Mackenzie 
trusted to the Indians’ not knowing, until 
they saw him from above, that he was one 
man, with one pair of eyes and hands; and 
he grimly determined that the climbers 
should not go back to tell the tale. 

There was an easy way behind him into 
the canyon, and for one sick instant the 
temptation assailed him to cut and run. 
His horse must be near by. He could fly 
to the other side, or he might hide in the 
rocks. Why should he give his life for 
those—? And then Mackenzie saw a brown 
arm, followed by a shoulder and a twisted 
head, coming up over the roots of the live- 
oak above him. ‘There was no time for the 
Indian even to signal the news that they 
had only one man to kill. Mackenzie’s 
aim was good. It brought the second 
climber to a halt, and made him come up 
behind the tree and fear to go down again. 
He could not put his ugly head far enough 
around to see and make sure that there was 
only one man in blue clothes lying on the 
rocks above the pass, without running a 
serious danger of having that ugly head 
blown off. 

The mystery of Indian signals will never 
be known. Sometimes it is almost as if 


the grass and the trees waved the messages. 
Something seemed to tell the Apaches that 


the pass was not guarded, and one man, 
dismounting, crawled through. The Indian 
on the liveoak rock had no way of getting 
down inside the canyon, but the success of 
his companion, which he could see, made 
him reckless, and he fired, exposing him- 
self just as Mackenzie felt the ping of a 
flattening bullet on the rock beside him, 
and realized that it came from inside the 
entrance. 

He saw in an instant what had happened. 
He could no longer hold the pass. If he 
tried, the man on the rock could pick him 
off. If he attended to the man above, they 
could swarm through the pass, up the easy 
path inside, and kill him like a rat ina 
trap. 

It had almost come to that in any case. 
He was fairly caught. But the people in- 
side had to be looked for, horses harnessed, 
and the pass on the other side made, before 
these Indians must be allowed to go. He 
must stop them! He remembered with 
sickening distinctness the hope of the cow 
puncher that some old hand in the fort 
party would know enough to kill the 
women. 

A dozen steps over, at the head of the 
path up from the canyon, there was a rock 
with another lower one in front of it. 
Mackenzie quickly placed himself in the 
crevice between them, passing as he did so 
in full sight of the Indian above, and then 
out of range, as the spiteful snap of a bullet 
just behind him showed. There was a lull 
of perhaps ten minutes, and then a very 
pandemonium of yells, as the messenger 
from above came down and told that the 
enemy was alone. Horses and Indians 
swarmed through the pass as Mackenzie had 
expected; and as he had also expected they 
would not go on until they had finished 
this one man so completely in their power. 

He would hold out as long as possible. 
It could not be very long, but every minute 
would help the picnickers. Bullets were 
hailing against the rocks around him, and 
scattering fragments and dust in his very 
face. He wanted to put up his arm and 
hide his eyes. Then he heard the scramble 
of near footsteps. They could finish 
him in a moment if they cared to come 
to close range. He lifted his head, and took 
aim in all that terrible fusillade. As he saw 
the naked leader waver and fall, he felt a 
sting and a crash as of the mountains falling 
upon him, and knew that his face was 
bathed in his own blood. His brain wavered 
and seemed to be leaving him, but he clung 
to his consciousness, blindly pumped bullets 
into his rifle barrel, and drew the trigger, 














reckless of himself. He held only to the 
one thought, that he must keep the Indians 
there, that he must not let them go. 

They were swarming up the path, a dozen 
of them. He hoped they would kill him 
with a bullet. Apache tortures were beyond 
horror’s imagination. He hoped that if 
they mutilated him, no one would tell his 
mother and the girls. He knew it would 
hurt them so. 

It seemed such a long time since the 
morning. He was firing the last cartridge 
in his rifle, and there was no time now to 
fill it again. 

Suddenly there was a new tumult in the 
air—the strident cry of a command; the 
single splitting sound of several rifles speak- 
ing together. 

Where does a band of Indians go when 
they see a force they fear? They melt into 
the rocks, they slip away like snakes, they 
disappear like a column of water shattered 
by acannon ball. A little band on horses 
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rolled out through the pass and skirted the 
mountain ; the rest, unwounded, seemed to 
turn into bushes and rocks. Their leader 
was dead, and there were bluecoats in front, 
firing at command, firing together. 

It was only ten soldiers, officers and men, 
led by the general himself. They found 
Mackenzie sitting, dazed, bloody, black of 
lip, against his rock. The general lifted 
him and held a canteen to his mouth. 

‘“‘It looks as if you had put down an 
Indian outbreak,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have 
killed the worst Indian in the Territory.’’ 

‘‘ Did the ladies get through?” the 
second lieutenant asked painfully. 

‘‘They are through the other pass, safe— 
thanks to you. If we had been surprised, 
they would have killed us all,’’ the general 
said. He was a generous man, quick to 
acknowledge a bravery that touched him. 
‘Can you ride? I hope you can. I want 
you to be well enough to go with me. I 
need a youngster on my staff.’’ 

John Lloyd. 





TWO SONNETS. 


HESPER. 


SwiFt on the footsteps of departing day, 
Ere yet her amethystine robes had fled 
Over the gray sea’s verge, the young night sped 
Up the gemm’d pavement of the Milky Way. 
About his form his sapphire mantle lay 
In dusky folds, and on his kingly head, 
Dark tress’d, a starry circlet glitteréd. 
With him there came, in duteous array, 
The stellar hosts of heav’n ; and on his breast 
A shining planet sparkled: Hesper she, 
Night’s queen and goddess, dearest to his heart— 
Pharos of storm tossed ships—as thou, sweet, art 
My beacon star o’er life’s engulfing sea, 
Fairest of gems that on Love’s bosom rest. 





SHIPWRECE. 


NIGHT on the sea; night on the barren coast, 
Immense, unfeatur’d, torn with the angry war 
Of wind and waves ; beyond the surf hid bar 

The ocean battling to the uttermost. 

Thro’ mist of swirling spindrift, inland tossed, 
Half blind we gaze as seaward and afar, 
Where the black storm scud parts, a single star 

Gleams on a helmless ship, and then is lost. 

A signal gun sounds out above the roar ; 

The sobbing echo of its passionate plea 

In human hearts reverberate, smites the shore 

Again—the death shriek’s hopeless agony 


Rives the sheet heavens. 


Naught further, save, once more, 


The sullen boom of the insatiate sea. 





Bessie Gray. 






















































AMONG the royal refugees of Paris none 
is better known than her Spanish majesty, 
Queen Isabella. Any fine day she may beseen 
driving on the Champs Elysées, in the Allée 
des Acacias, or taking a constitutional on 
the Avenue du Bois. In person she is very 
short and very stout. To render this fact 
less conspicuous she likes to be surrounded 
by women of greater circumference than 
her own, and most of her dames d’honneur 
have been ladies of remarkable embonpoint. 
She is as fond of bright colors as her daugh- 
ter, the Infanta Eulalia. The queen’s bon- 
nets are especially remarkable, and although 
the livery of her equipage is not conspicu- 
ous, nor has her carriage any unusual feat- 
ure, yet it may be distinguished half a kilo- 
meter away by her majesty’s head gear. 
She is usually accompanied on her drives 
by one lady of honor and two gentlemen. 
She talks a great deal, and at times, even 
when speaking on indifferent subjects, she 
has a most emphatic enunciation. She has 
a keen sense of humor; no one better 
enjoys a good joke, even at her own ex- 
pense. With money she is generous to 
lavishness. The story is told that her cham- 
berlain, in despair at her royal disregard of 
questions of ways and means, arranged a 
financial object lesson for her. He drew 
five thousand francs in five france pieces, 
fresh from the mint, and spread the bright 
silver coins upon a table in a room through 
which the queen often passed. They made 
a great show and glitter, and when Isabella 
saw them she said, 
‘‘Why, marquis, you tell me my coffers 
are empty, and here is all this money !”’ 
‘‘Madame,’’ replied the chamberlain, 
‘‘here is barely enough for the sustenance 
of your majesty’s household for three days.”’ 
Of late Qucen Isabella has been absent 
from Paris more frequently, the status of 
affairs at the court of Madrid being more 
congenial than in bygone years. She likes 
Americans. It is quite probable that the 
Princess Eulalia’s visit to the United States, 
two years ago, was inspired by her mother’s 
predilection for us. Many transatlantic 
visitors have been welcomed at the Palais 
de Castille, Isabella’s Paris home, on the 
Avenue Kléber. Her house is famed not 
only for the beauty of its architecture and 
its situation, but for the fétes and dinners 
given there, and for the generous hospitality 
of its royal hostess. 








On arriving, the carriage passes through 
the iron gates, wonderfully wrought and 
gilded, and surmounted by the Bourbon 
lilies. Even here we find that Spanish 
ceremonialism begins, the concierge cour- 
tesying as the carriage rolls in. A rich 
Aubusson carpet is thrown over the steps, 
and the guests pass up the grand stairway 
along a hedge of footmen wearing the royal 
livery. Wraps are removed in an ante- 
chamber, and then the grand salon is en- 
tered, where her majesty is seated ina large 
Louis Quinze arm chair. Our names are 
announced in stentorian tones by the hal- 
berdier, we are presented by one of the 
ladies of honor, and we bend the knee to 
kiss the queen’s hand, which is small, well 
modeled, and exquisitely gloved in white 
undressed kid. A cordial smile of welcome 
is the royal response. A little later, we all 
go down todinner. Having been asked for 
half past seven, we were punctual ; had we 
been asked for seven, we should have gone 
at half past. This is one of those delightful 
little intricacies of Parisian etiquette which 
seem to have been created for the bewilder- 
ment of guileless Americans. 

On the evening of which the writer speaks, 
the table was long, there being about twenty 
at dinner, including the household. Isa- 
bella sat in the center, and was always 
served first. The service was @la Russe, 
there being nothing on the table but knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, and a parterre of La 
France roses. The table cloth was of plain, 
undamasked linen, with a border of old 
Bruges lace over a transparency of rose 
pink. The menu was not too long—a mis- 
take seldom made by a Parisian mattre 
a’ hotel. 

Later, people began to arrive for the re- 
ception, which is held every Wednesday 
evening. Among them were some actors 
and actresses, who were presented to her 
majesty, but whose existence seemed to be 
ignored by the other ladies present. Judic 
was there, and sang several chansonnettes ; 
and some members of the Francais com- 
pany gave Coppée’s ‘‘Luthier.’’ The sig- 
nal for departure was given by the queen 
retiring to her own apartments. 

Isabella makes no calls, and seldom dines 
out. When she does accept an invitation, 
it is a mark of special favor. She frequently 
goes to the theater, however, and is very 
fond of a good play. She has her box at 

















the Francais and at the Opéra. She does 
not disdain the smaller theaters, either, and 
occasionally takes a trip over to the Odéon. 

Her favorite jewel is a rosary of pearls, 
which is never taken from around her neck. 
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time had a country seat. At St. Adresse it 
used to be her favorite pastime to make ex- 
cursions along the coast, incognita. For 
this purpose a yacht was chartered, which 
bore no signs of the presence of royalty. 


Ex Queen Isabella of Spain. 


From a photograph by Byrne, Richmond, England. 


It belonged to Louis XIII, and later to 
Marie Antoinette. She is a devout Catho- 
lic, although in no way a bigot. She is also 
very kind hearted, and quick to help any 
one in her entourage who meets with mis- 
fortune. 

During most of Queen Isabella’s residence 
in France, her summers have been spent at 
her villa at St. Adresse, a romantic spot 
on the cliffs, close to Havre, and near the 
place where Sarah Bernhardt for a long 
5 


On board of her, the queen made frequent 
excursions to Trouville, with a dinner 
at the ‘‘Roches Noirs,’’ and to Dieppe, 
Honfleur, and other neighboring resorts. 
During one of these voyages the Infanta 
Eulalia was drenched with sea water, In the 
democratic manner that characterizes her, 
she borrowed a knit jacket from one of the 
sailors, and slipped it on—an incident 
chronicled by the historians of fashion as 
having originated the vogue of jerseys, 
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The Duke of Orleans. 


From a photograph by Varney, Buckingham. 


which were so much in favor some years 
ago. Ashore, the queen would drive about 
the country, and into Havre, behind four 
white donkeys. She was fond of holding 
the reins herself, and managed her strange 
team with remarkable dexterity. 

“« Roy ne puis, monseigneur ne daigne— 
mousieur suis’’—such is the motto of the 
Duke of Orleans, sometimes called Philippe 
VIII of France. Like the Rohans of old, 
he exhibits a laudable spirit of independ- 
ence—an unusual quality in royalty, as we 
see it in these degenerate days. Some 
time ago he settled the question as to the 
style of address to which he is entitled by 
announcing that he was ‘Monsieur le 
duc’’; but does he at the same time admit 
that he cannot aspire to the crown of 
France ? 


A generous amount of self reliance and 
originality has certainly fallen to the duke’s 
lot, but unfortunately his spirit of inde- 
pendence exhausts itself in thoughtless- 
ness, lack of diplomacy, and even childish 
folly. Innumerable times he has been a 
cause of embarrassment to the royalists, 
and quite as often he has figured as an un- 
intentional assistant of the Bonapartists. 
The republican cause has never suffered at 
his hands, though he has tried at times to 
injure it. Everybody’knows of his rather 
theatric attempt to serve as an ordinary 
recruit in the French army. Less credit- 
able escapades of his have filled many pages 
of the records of scandal. Only the other 
day he nearly lost his life in an encounter 
with Spanish peasants, whose sweethearts 
he had endeavored to monopolize at some 
rustic féte. With generous acts, with mili- 
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tary or statesmanlike attainments, we seldom 
find him credited. The omission may be 
an oversight, but we doubt it. A royal 
prince, when there is anything good in 
him, generally manages to acquaint the 
world at large with the fact; and as an 
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His son’s opposition to study was probably, 
toa certain extent, founded upon the paternal 
example, but it must not be inferred that he 
means to be, or expects to be, a great man. 
Though a chief governor—a post that ranks 
with that of a minister of state—at the age 


Wilhelm von Bismarck. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


advertiser, now that Barnum is no more, 
the Duke of Orleans is unexcelled. 
* * * * 

WILHELM BISMARCK is like his father 
‘to the last hair on his head,”’ they say 
in East Prussia, and in Hanover, where he 
is best known. Likethe old chancellor, he 
was a wild youth, a duelist, a leader at 
drinking bouts, ascorner of the good things 
his teachers urged him to absorb. The 
elder Bismarck, it may be remembered, re- 
fused to cram his head with ‘‘ unnecessary 
rubbish ’’ in his student days, too; yet he 
became one of the great men of the century. 


of forty three, he is not ambitious. To 
borrow a phrase from contemporary slang, 
his name is a good thing, and he allows 
it to be pushed along. That is the whole 
secret of Count ‘ Bill’s’’ success in life. 
His achievements have always been such 
as common sense, combined with a gentle- 
manly nature, would command. As an 
officer in the Franco Prussian war, as court 
assessor, as aid to the Statthalter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, as Landrath, as president of 
government in Hanover, and as a parlia- 
mentarian, he has never distinguished him- 
self except for devotion to duty and for con- 
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sideration of the feelings and wants of his 
fellow citizens. The count is a high liver 
in a quiet and undemonstrative way, a good 
shot, and a sportsman of the mild type. 
He likes to keep in the background—Count 
Herbert does all the posing—and has not an 
enemy in the world. He married a cousin, 
the daughter of Mme. von Arnim, the chan- 
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Varzin, with its paper mills and extensive 
lands, is not yet settled, and ‘‘ Bill”’ is pro- 
bably the last man to trouble himself about 
his future. 
* * * * 

THE eloquent leader of her majesty’s 
opposition in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons has been called ‘the Bayard of 





Wilfred Laurier. 
From a photograph by Topley, Ottawa, 


cellor’s favorite sister, and has three pretty 
daughters, who are their grandfather’s de- 
light. 

Count Wilhelm Bismarck has been heartily 
welcomed in K6nigsberg, the old corona- 
tion town of Prussia’s kings. In politics he 
is an agrarian to the backbone, and the 
province he governs is the very hotbed of 
agrarianism. Besides, he has many per- 
sonal friends in the ancient town, where he 
spent several years in study and recreation 
—mostly recreation, it is said. 

As the chancellor’s second son, his ex- 
pectations of an inheritance are not very 
brilliant. Count Herbert wili get Schoen- 
hausen, Friedrichsruh, and the Sachsen- 
wald. Whether Count Wilhelm will have 


politics.” Only his most prejudiced op- 
ponents would deny the fitness of the 
parallel, for certainly his public record 
shows him to be a knight sans peur et sans 
veproche. ‘The scion of an old and dis- 
tinguished family, his appearance bespeaks 
his honorable descent. His manner is an 
impressive blending of dignity and grace, 
and his voice is full of the modulated 
music that defies the most laborious efforts 
of the elocutionist. 

Born in Quebec Province some forty 
four years ago, he chose the law as his 
business in life; but for many years past it 
has been merely an avocation, his true 
vocation being public affairs. He has had 
a brief experience in journalism; but on his 
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Judson Harmon, Attorney General of the United States, 


From @ photograph by Howland, Cincinnati, 


own confession, he made no great mark in 
it. His political career began in the provin- 
cial legislature nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. He soon was promoted to the 
federal Parliament, and in 1874 became a 
member of the Mackenzie cabinet, con- 
tinuing in office four years—since which 
time he has been in the cold shades of 
opposition. 

An orator of the first rank, whether in 
Parliament or on the public platform; a 
statesman of unswerving principle and 
sound judgment; a patriot sincere in his 
loyalty to Canada, and to the great empire 
of which Canada is part; and a gentleman 
whose private life is of poetic purity—such 
is the picture that a friendly hand draws of 


Wilfred Laurier. Whether fickle forture 
ever exalts him to the premiership or not, 
he will have won for himself a place of 
dignity and honor in the history of his 
country. 

THE nomination of Judson Harmon to be 
attorney general of the United States was a 
surprise, yet the appointment seems to have 
given satisfaction tothe people and the poli- 
ticians alike. In Cincinnati, Mr. Harmon 
has long been known as a remarkably bril- 
liant lawyer, who manifested his self confi- 
dence by resigning an important judgeship 
to become the high priced counsel to several 
large corporations. 

The new attorney general is in the prime 
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Lord Rothschild. 


of a very vigorous manhood. He was born 
in 1847, near Cincinnati, the son of a Bap- 
tist preacher, who sent him to the univer- 
sity of that denomination at Granville, Ohio. 
After graduating there, Judson Harmon be- 
came a lawyer in Cincinnati. He rose to 
prominence in his profession, and was 
elected to the judgeship of the Superior 
Court, a peculiar judicial organization 
founded by special act for Cincinnati alone. 

During his second term on this bench, 
Mr. Harmon decided to resign, to take the 
place at the Cincinnati bar left vacant by 
Ex Governor Hoadly’s removal to New 
York. That was in 1887, and since then 
the new attorney general has had a practice 
worth at least $25,000 a year. His salary 
as a cabinet officer is but $8,000, yet the 
prestige of being chief law officer of the 
United States is no doubt an ample equiva- 
lent for the larger income. 

In politics Mr. Harmon has always been 
independent. Prior to 1872 he was a Re- 
publican. In that year he joined the se- 
ceders who opposed Grant, and since then 
he has remained with the Democratic party, 
preserving, however, an absolute independ- 
ence as to individual men and measures, 
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and a fervent hatred of dis- 
honesty and political trickery. 
When Governor Campbell of 
Ohio was fighting a corrupt 
faction of his own party in 
Cincinnati, his hands were 
upheld by Mr. Harmon, who 
wrote a new and much needed 
charter for the city. In 
the social life of the Ohio 
metropolis Attorney General 
Harmon and his family— 
which consists of a wife and 
three daughters—have been 
very prominent. ‘The eldest 
daughter is married to Mr. 
William Wright, a Philadel- 
phia banker. 

Personal friends of Judson 
Harmon, who know his abil- 
ities, are already predicting 
that he may one day be a 
candidate for the very high- 
est American political office. 

GLADSTONE put the key- 
stone to religious freedom in 
England when he made the 
head of the London branch 
of the Rothschilds a peer, in 
1885. For Lord Nathaniel 
Mayer de Rothschild is not 
only Semitic by blood, but 
also a devout follower of the ancient re- 
ligion. He may be seen on every Jewish 
holy day in the Great Synagogue on Duke 
Street, Aldgate, the principal temple of his 
faith in London. 

Lord Rothschild is a prominent figure- in 
the best London society, and belongs to 
several of the ‘‘ swellest’’ clubs. His town 
house is at 148 Piccadilly, near Hyde Park 
Corner. Apsley House, the Duke of Well- 
ington’s dingy looking mansion, isa door 
or two above it. Lord Rothschild spends the 
months of the London season here, and the 
rest of the year lives in his lovely country 
residence in Hertfordshire, Tring Park. 
He is a great patron of the arts, and gives 
fine musicales. Somebody once remarked 
to Carl Meyer, the man of business of the 
English house, ‘‘ Lord Rothschild is pas- 
sionately fond of music, isn’t he?’’? ‘‘He 
detests it,’’ was Meyer’s emphatic reply. 
This is not true about his taste for paint- 
ings, which is a thoroughly genuine one. 
Lord Rothschild is also fond of sport. 
Though not as deeply interested in horses 
as is his younger brother, Leopold, who 
belongs to the Jockey Club, he is master 
of the Buckingham staghounds, and on 
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‘“‘hunting Thursdays’’ is generally absent 
from his city office following the hounds. 

Tring Park was once the residence of 
good natured, beautiful Nell Gwyn, too 
charming a woman to have been wasted on 
the vapid Charles II. The conservatories 
are particularly rich in every kind of flower 
except the Cape jessamiine, 
whose heavy perfume is too 
much for Lady Rothschild. 
In beautifying the place, 
large trees were transplant- 
ed bodily by specially con- 
structed machines. The 
stroller over its verdant 
lawns may at any moment 
encounter an emu, come 
“pon an aviary with horned 
owls in it, or find vari- 
ous products of the ani- 
mal kingdom thoroughly 
exotic to an English park. 
This is explained by the 
fact that the leading pas- 
sion of Lord Rothschild’s 
only son, Walter, is for 
natural history. He has a 
private museum on the es- 
tate, and the only giant 
kangaroo ever reared in 
captivity saw the light in 
Tring Park. 

An account of the way 
in which Baron Rothschild 
spends the day may be of si 
interest. He rises at an 
early hour, and after his 
bath frequently takes a turn 
on horseback in Rotten 
Row. Returning to his 
house, he partakes of a 
frugal breakfast, reads the Zimes, runs 
through his mail, and sorts out the letters 
he wishes to have attended to by his secre- 
tary. He then drives in the plainest kind 
of a brougham to New Court, St. Swithin’s 
Lane. Here he finds a pile of letters on his 
desk to be read. The bulk of these he goes 
through himself It isa rule of the house 
that some member of the family shall do 
this. Lord Rothschild and his two bro- 
thers, Alfred and Leopold, who are the 
London firm of ‘‘N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons,’’ have their own tables in one room 
and always act in concert. At one they 
lunch in this room; after lunch they look 
at the quotations and receive brokers. 

In dealing with his mail and business it 
1s worthy of note that charitable matters 
engage Lord Rothschild’s attention first. 
They are disposed of in strictly businesslike 
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fashion. But personal appeals, if well 
founded, sometimes receive a more generous 
assistance than has been prayed for. Many 


of the claims made upon the Rothschilds 
are referred to the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians, but any that require their personal 
attention always receive it. 


Genera! de Saussier. 


Drawn by V. Grihayédof? from a photograph hy Pirou, Paris. 


Walter Rothschild is now twenty seven, 
the age at which his father married, but 
the young man, who is exceedingly reserved, 
is still unwedded. He probably would have 
little difficulty in finding a young woman 
willing to accept his hand. One with a 
marked interest in zoology would probably 
be preferred. 

% *# * * 

GENERAL SAUSSIER, commander in chief 
of the French army, will have an op- 
portunity, this summer, to disprove the 
accusation that he is a better leader on 
paper than in the field. During last year’s 
maneuvers he allowed himself to be sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by a detachment 
of the forces impersonating ‘‘ the enemy.’ 
The same thing, by the way, happened to 
the Emperor William in 1892, at the Rus- 
sian maneuvers, but in extenuation of the 
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Kaiser’s faux pas it may be said that he 
was then a very voung man, and also that 
he was not in supreme command of the 
troops to which he had attached himself. 
Saussier has smelled powder in three 
continents—in the Crimea, in Mexico, and 
in Algiers. During the Franco Prussian 
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James Lane Allen. 


From a photograph by Landy, Cincinnati, 


war he distinguished himself by personal 
bravery and by his skill as a commander 
of small bodies of troops. Still, his eleva- 
tion to his present position was mainly due 
to the fact that he was the senior general 
of the French army, and politically in- 
offensive. De Cassagnac, the brilliant 
editor of the Audorité, says of him that he 
isa most finished type of mediocrity, use- 
lessness, and presumption. Many French- 
man agree with the criticism, and also with 
the further charge that under the French 
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Republic ‘‘ the men in power always prefer 
an imbecile or a blackguard if he is de- 
voted to them body and soul.’’ And yet 
this sweeping accusation comes with poor 
grace from Cassagnac, a representative of 
the Bonaparte family, which lost the throne 
in 1870 because its army leaders—with a 
few notable exceptions 
—were either imbeciles 
or blackguards. 

THE coming of James 
Lane Allen to New York 
to settle permanently is 
another testimony to the 
literary supremacy of the 
metropolis. Mr. Allen 
has always wanted to be 
a New Yorker. He came 
here ten years ago, when 
his career as a writer 
was just beginning, but 
a comission to write a 
series of articles on the 
blue grass region of Ken- 
tucky took him back to 
his native State. Those 
articles made Mr. Al- 
len’s name familiar to 
the readers of the coun- 
try, and his subsequent 
work found ready appre- 
ciation. ‘‘The White 
Cowl,”’ ‘‘ Flute and Vio- 
lin,’’ ‘‘ Sister Dolorosa,”’ 
“Two Gentlemen of 
Kentucky,’’ and ‘‘ John 
Gray’’ were written dur- 
ing his continued stay 
in the South. The field 
these stories covered was 
comparatively fresh, and 
Mr. Allen’s treatment of 
it was so genuine that 
his place in literature 
was put down as the 
blue grass region. Since 
the appearance of his 
earlier works Mr. Allen 
has traveled much. He completed his last 
book, ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’ in London, 
and a new volume, “ Butterflies,’’ now in 
the hands of the publishers, was begun and 
finished in New York; yet his work has lost 
none of the local color that gives it such 
distinctive beauty. Mr. Allen’s social popu- 
larity has been as great as his literary suc- 
cess. A eulogistic friend, who is himself a 
writer, says of him, ‘I know of no man 
whom nature has made quite so near what 
a man should be in mind, character, and 








physique as Allen.’’ He is six feet tall, 
well built, and with a strong, attractive face. 
He is a brilliant conversationalist, and a 
linguist of attainments. Before he began 
his literary work Mr. Allen was a professor 
of Latin, and to this fact the quality of his 
style may be attributed. 
* * * * 

RARE are the instances in which a teacher 
of gteat merit and renown has been able to 
leave to a descendant the musical gifts that 
made her famous, but in Blanche Marchesi 
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Blanche Marchesi Cacamisi. 


From a photograph by Benque, Paris, 


Cacamisi, daughter of the well known Ma- 
thilde Marchesi, we find an exception to 
the prevailing rule. For half a century 
Mme. Marchesi has stood as the foremost 
trainer of the female voice. To study her 
methods pupils have gone to Paris from the 
four quarters of the globe, and the greatest 
prima donnas of the French, German, and 
Italian stage have been her pupils. Born 
and reared among sweet sounds, at three 
years of age, Blanche Marchesi sang second 
parts to the pleasure of Gounod, Godart, 
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and Massenet. Asa child she counted the 
mistakes of her mother’s advanced pupils, 
and correctly rendered for the Munich stu- 
dents parts that seemed impossible to others. 

Notwithstanding her devotion to her 


mother’s method of teaching music, Mme. 
Cacamisi has found leisure for literary pur- 
It is said in Paris that Lady Hermi- 


suits. 





Daniel Chester French. 
From a photograph by Wurst, New York, 


one Blackwood, daughter of Lord Dufferin, 
is engaged upon an English translation of 
her poems, while Mme. Cacamisi herself 
has ready for the press the personal ime- 
moirs of her mother. In 1893 she was mar- 
ried tothe Baron Anzon Cacamisi, and at her 
studio on the Rue Cardinet, in Paris, there 
congregate many of the musical and literary 
lights of Europe. With the ambition and 
the industry that are a family inheritance, 
Mme. Cacamisi’s place as a teacher of the 
female voice bids fair to continue in the 
lines established by her faznous mother. 
AMERICA has in recent years produced a 
very creditable crop of sculptors, and among 
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the foremost of these creators in stone must 
be ranked Daniel Chester French. His co- 
lossal figure of the Republic, which domin- 
ated the classic Court of Honor at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, told the world that he 
was a master worker in his art. Virility 
and delicacy, poetry and strength, are the 
marked features in his work. 

Mr. French was born at 
Concord, forty five years 
ago. His artistic genius 
was manifested in early 
childhood, his first essay at 
sculpture being a toad carv- 
ed from aturnip. There is 
a long interval between such 
a childish production and 
the superb ‘“‘Angel of Death 
and the Young Sculptor,’ 
which he designed for the 
Millmore Memorial. This 
fit tribute of one American 

¢ sculptor to another is felt 
by Mr. French himself to 
be the best exposition of his 
powers. 

Mr. French’s first art as- 
sistance was from that gen- 
tle soul, Louisa Alcott. 
When she saw the turnip 
toad she told the ardent lad 
that her sister would give 
him some of her modeling 
clay, a better medium for 
plastic expression. His first 
order was for the ‘‘ Minute 
Man of Concord.’’ His last, 
the one at present in his 
studio, is a bust portrait of 
John Boyle O’Reilly, for 
the memorial to that bril- 
liant Celt. 

Mr. French is largely self 
taught. The art worker is 
‘* self made”’ in proportion 

to his genius, but none that ever lived is 
without indebtedness to the best of his 
class. He studied for a time with Thomas 
Ball, and as late as 1888, when he was en- 
gaged on the statue of General Cass of 
Michigan, he took a studio in Paris and as- 
similated whatever Parisian glyptic art 
could supply to his needs. The Cass statue 
now adorns the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, which is more then can be 
said of several of the marble effigies that 
stand there. 

Mr. French has reached that very satis- 
factory stage in hisart in which he ‘ has 
more than he can do.’’ It is not always 
that merit receives its due deserts in this 
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Rear Admiral John G. Walker, U. S. N. 
From a photograph by Brady, Washington. 


form while the artist is still above ground. 
In his appearance, and in the impression he 
conveys to a casual acquaintance, Mr. 
French suggests the delicacy and refine- 
ment which give his work such a poetic 
charm, rather than the immense strength 
and force that are in it. He is more classic 
than Macmonnies, as individual as St. 
Gaudens, and as sincerely truthful in his 
sculpture as any art worker in stone. 
# # # * 

The name of Rear Admiral Walker stands 
second on the list of the United States navy. 
He is now stationed in Washington as chair- 
man of the lighthouse board, in which snug 
official harbor he probably expects to re- 
main anchored until his retirement from 
active duty, under the rule of age limit, in 
March, 1897. The naval service will lose 
him with reluctance, for he is universally 
known as an able and progressive officer. 
He has brought to the front the young men 
of the line, has drilled our modern ships 





in squadrons, and in all his efforts on be- 
half of the new navy has proved himself a 
man of resources, of advanced ideas, and 
of great individual fearlessness. 

The latter quality has sometimes led 
Admiral Walker into acts and utterances 
that have shocked the suave and cautious 
traditions of diplomacy. More than once 
he has been suspected of desiring to ‘‘twist 
the British lion’s tail,’’ notably last year, 
when he sent to Washington, from Hawaii, 
some very bitter criticisms of the policy of 
English representatives at Honolulu. It is 
said that one of Queen Victoria’s officers 
characterized the American admiral as ‘‘the 
most disagreeable and autocratic naval 
commander that ever wore Dundreary 
whiskers ’’; but the affair passed off without 
further international unpleasantness. 

Admiral Walker is a native of New 
Hampshire, a veteran of the civil war, and 
one of the most thorough sailors in our 
naval service, 
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THE sheen of my lady’s silken gown, 
A jewel’s wandering gleam, 

A film of lace, a motion of grace, 
Are floating before my dream. 


If I hold her hands in mine one day, 
And name her, tenderly, ‘‘ Wife’’; 


If our love shall meet the bittersweet 
That tangles the path of life; 


Shall a wilful heart throb e’er betray 
A sigh for the transient gleam, 

The film of lace, the ideal grace, 
That floated before my dream ? 


Catherine Young Glen. 
o 








WILLIAM T. DANNAT. 


An American artist who has won high rank amoung the painters of Paris—The genius 
and originality of Mr. Dannat’s work, his remarkable success, and his 
home ou the Avenue de Villiers, 


F Paris be the headquar- 
ters of modern art, and if 
the verdict of the French 

capital be the last word of 
artistic criticism, then to Wil- 
liam Dannat belongs ane of 
the highest places in hik pro- 
fession. No foreign patuter 
has ever received greater 
praise from the French peo- 
ple, although he has always 
been a law unto himself in 
his art, and has been abso- 
lutely original and indepen- 
dent, never yielding to popular 
opinion. 

In Paris—which has been 
his home during most of the 
thirty years he has spent in 
Europe—Mr. Dannat is called 
‘difficile’ by the crowd that 
flocks to painters’ studios. He 
is regarded as a ‘‘ hard man 
to know ’’ —somewhat exclus- 
ive in his tastes, brusk and 
rather caustic of speech ; but 
underneath this those who 
reach his real personality find 
a wit, a fire of genius, and a 
charm of individuality that 
make a day spent in his com- 
pany long to be remembered. 

He began to study art as a 
boy, and went from New York 
to Germany, where he re- 
mained for seven or eight 
years with architecture in 
view. But at twenty two he 
gave this up and settled in 
Munich to learn painting. 
After three years at the Bavar- 
ian capital he migrated to 
Paris, and took Munkacsy as 
a teacher ; but he was too in- 
dependent to be a tractable 
pupil. When several of his 
masters had told him that he 
would never be a painter, he 
determined to work for him- cn 
self. His first picture that at- “A Woman in Red.” 
tracted attention—in fact, it From the painting by William T. Dannat in the Luxembourg. 
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created a furore in the art world—was the 
celebrated painting called ‘‘The Quartet,’’ 
now in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The work was remarkable for its 
daring departure from conventional lines. 
It evoked some harsh criticism upon its 
first exhibition, but still more warm praise ; 
and th verdict of time has been one of em- 
phatic approval. ‘‘ The Quartet ’’ has long 


WILLIAM T. DANNA7T. 





‘‘T am s9 sorry; it is really a great mis- 
take, this picture, and will hurt Dannat’s 
career.”’ 

This was about five years ago. Within 
the past month, after a visit to the Luxem- 
bourg, the same critic remarked : 

‘‘T regard that picture, the ‘Red Woman,’ 
as one of the finest in the gallery. It is 
great!” 
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William T, Dannat. 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph. 


been signalized as the finest picture by an 
American in New York’s great art gallery. 
The next honor conferred on Mr. Dannat 
was the French government’s purchase of 
his ‘‘ Woman in Red.” This picture, again, 
at first evoked a storm of adverse comment. 
It came as a surprise, because in the time 
between the painting of ‘‘The Quartet’’ 
and ‘‘A Woman in Red’’ Mr. Dannat had 
been sending out an unbroken series of pict- 
ures of Spanish scenes and character. All the 
critics knew him as a painter of the pictur- 
esque types of the southern peninsula ; and 
they were disconcerted by the appearance 
of such an entirely new departure as ‘‘A 
Woman in Red.’’ One well known mem- 


ber of the fraternity declared : 





Of course it is not the canvas that has 
changed ; it is the perception of its critics 
that has developed. Mr. Dannat is a man 
who paints ahead of his time. To him the 
only test of a picture lies in the verdict of 
coming years. If it can withstand that, 
and not be lost, then it is good. 

““Yes,’’ he said, when questioned about 
the work of today, ‘‘I think time is the only 
test. Each man must do what he can, 
give the best that is in him ; and then, if he 
can stand the judgment of succeeding gen- 
erations and live, like a Rafael, a Velasquez, 
a Titian, or a Rubens, he is great.” 

Mr. Dannat’s work never gives the im- 
pression that the artist is striving for popu- 
larity, but rather that he is absolutely hon- 
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"A Quartet.” 
From a photograph by Pach, New York, after the painting by William T. Dannat in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


est, expressing his subject in an independ- 
ent way, following no lines laid down be- 
fore, but always giving just what he feels, 
with a determination to follow out his own 
artistic bent. By no way or means except 
by taking everything out of himself will ie 
ever produce a picture. 

His home is on the Avenue Villiers. He 
came to the neighborhood years ago, in the 
days when ‘‘la plaine Monceau’’ was an 
unknown region, even to the omniscient 
cocher. In 1879 he joined what was then 
an isolated colony, to be near a teacher. 
Meissonier, Munkacsy, and Detaille were 
also among the leaders of a movement 
that has made the Monceau district a fash- 
ionable quarter of the French capital ; but 
no establishment in its long list is more 
finely appointed than that of Mr. Dannat, 


who has been said to live more like the 
gentleman than the artist. 

The first room into which the visitor is 
ushered is the salon, done in severe simpli- 
city, but with a wealth of treasures on its 
walls and in the carved armoire containing 
the owner's splendid collection of Spanish 
shawls, vestments, and embroideries, all of 
which he gathered in Spain, when he was 
painting there. The room is entirely in 
green tones, and a note of character is 
given to it by an old time Velasquez por- 
trait of a Spanish infanta. A Henner hangs 
near one of the white doors, and several 
very good pieces of Chippendale are scat- 
tered about through the salon, which is so 
light and soft in coloring that one is un- 
consciously rested by its atmosphere ot 
neace. 
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Portrait of Mme. E.’' 
From the painting by Wilkam T. Dannat at the 1895 Salon. 
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Large glass doors lead into a’small hall, 
where one sees the first painting done by 
Mr. Dannat. It is the head of a boy, and 
it looks like an old master. Opposite it is 
one of his recent canvases, ‘‘A Girl in 
White,’’ standing with head tilted back, 
and airily swinging a snow blossom. This 
is perhaps one of the most pleasing of the 
painter’s efforts. Next, in place of the old 
court, Mr. Dannat has built a large room, 
whose clear white coloring serves to prepare 
one for the charms of the most artistic din- 
ing rooms in Paris. Here the sunlight 
streams in through the glass roof, and 
brings out all the beauty of the room, which 
contains many souvenirs of celebrated 





people. Upon a white polished table is set 
a marble of Rodin’s—an exchange with the 
sculptor for a study head done by Mr. Dan- 
nat. On the walls is a portrait of the painter 
by Raffaelli, and a charming head and shoul- 
ders of a woman, by Sargent, with this in- 
scription, ‘‘ To my friend Dannat.’? Rare 
tapestry is used on the, chairs, and a tall 
palm spreads out near the door, against the 
curtains leading out into the salle a 
manger. 

This last is also a study in white, for its 
ceilings, wainscoting, buffet, chairs, and 
table are all of glistening, enameled white. 
Against the gray green walls, at one end, is 
hung a Spanish shawl of gold and green— 

















a splendidly embroidered specimen picked 
up in Madrid during a sketching trip. In 
this white dining room its arrangement 
makes a symphony in color. Near it is a 
nude of a Spanish woman, a dancer, with 
hands uplifted. Over the white buffet, with 
its great vases filled with fragrant white 
lilacs, is the picture of ‘‘ Dancers,’’ which 
was exhibited afew years ago. It repre- 
sents the strained and peculiar posing of the 
Spanish dance hall women. 

The vista from the dining room to the 
salon is the length of the apartment, and 
Mr. Dannat calls it his ‘‘ pacing ground.”’ 
When his work is done he often comes from 
his studio to walk up and down these 
charming rooms, to be soothed by the har- 
mony of their settings. 

A narrow, winding staircase leads up to 
the lightest and most wholesome of studios, 
where confusion does not reign supreme, 
but where artistic disorder is apparent only 
enough to make a pleasant contrast to the 
well appointed lower rooms. Here, too, 
white predominates. In one corner of the 
atelier an escritoire contains all the acces- 
sories necessary for writing. On the walls 
are hung copies of Mr. Dannat’s portraits, 
among them an excellent one of Miss Jen- 
kins of Baltimore. A couch of rose pink 
has a canopy to shield out the high light 
that floods the place through the windows. 
Here and there are easy lounging chairs— 
an article of furniture for which the painter 
seems to have a penchant. Half finished 
sketches are numerous. On the easel, at 
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the time of the writer’s visit, was the paint- 
ing afterwards exhibited in the Champs de 
Mars Salon—the portrait of ‘‘ Madame E.,”’ 
which created a good deal of discussion. It 
is the likeness of a fair haired patrician 
woman, whose pallor of complexion is en- 
hanced by the vivid red of her lips, and who 
has an expression that compels a second 
and a third look. 

One of the interesting collections in the 
studio is that of Spanish shell combs, set 
along one side of the wall. Some of these co- 
quettish head adornments are small, others 
as large as a good sized poke bonnet. They 
strike a southern note in the equipment of 
Mr. Dannat’s studio. Indeed, this seems to 
pervade the entire establishment, for here, 
there, and everywhere, as one turns, the 
face of some dark, alluring Spanish woman 
looks down at you from a canvas. Ashawl 
of scarlet catches your eye in another cor- 
ner, and helps the combs to conjure up ro- 
mantic tales about the dark: eyed senoritas, 
who wear them, says Mr. Dannat, as no 
other women can. 

Like a beacon shine out the gas jets 
through the great glass windows, and the 
‘lights from Dannat’s studio ’’ are known to 
the late pede&Strians of the Avenue Villiers. 
In more ways than one could the studio be 
considered a beacon light, for it contains 
the work of a genius who is thoroughly 
honest in purpose, and who will show a 
broad, clear path to those who will follow 
his leadership in the road of individuality 
and originality. 


Julia F. Opp. 
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BEHIND the Holden woods the sun 
Dipped down, a disc of vermeil fire ; 
The spell of silence hung upon 
The ancient forest’s druid lyre. 


II. 


Brooded the sky in bronze and brass ; 
The warring wasp forgot to sting ; 

But still within the withered grass 
The dry cicada rasped its string. 


Wy 


No cool wind came with healing art 
To bid the fever fight be done ; 

Behind the Holden woods my heart 
Sank with the slowly sinking sun. 





jay Fe 


And where the lyric brook enthralled 
‘The ear of May with silvern tones, 
A shrunken rivulet now crawled 
With sullen murmur o’er the stones. 


EV. 


And one beloved who long had lain— 
Dull anguish looking from her eyes— 
The patient bedfellow of pain, 
Turned toward the unrelenting skies, 


Clinton Scollard. 
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By Robert 


I. 


ITH an exclusiveness that could 
scarcely have been born of having 
ridden on American sleeping cars 

most of his life, Howlett had taken a whole 
compartment on the train for the Russian 
frontier. 

It was cold, as the train went steadily 
through the snowy plains of eastern Prussia. 
One rug was thrown carelessly over Howlett’s 
knees, and another was mixed up with 
half a dozen yellow covered French novels, 
which his friends in Berlin had given him 
to enliven a colorless journey. His heavy 
military overcoat was frogged closely up to 
his throat, but the hood, whose warmth he 
had tested on many a blizzardish night on 
the Western plains, was thrown back upon 
his shoulders. 

There was a suggestion of the West in 
the way Howlett had pushed his soft hat 
brim up against the crown, leaving his 
good white forehead to say frankly all it 
could for his face. It gave him a boyish 
look which the firm lines about his rather 
high nose and straight mouth belied. He 
was only twenty six, but he had seen ser- 
vice enough, and had so distinguished him- 
self in the performance of it that he was 
traveling toward a reward. After the battle 
of Wounded Knee they carried him off the 
field for dead. He had kept the men to- 
gether as long as he had any, and then 
had taken his Hotchkiss gun and worked 
it himself, shelling the plain until the In- 
dians were defeated. Then his wounds 
pulled him down. They kept him in the 
hospital for four or five months, and then 
somebody remembered that he had been 
educated abroad, and that it might be advan- 
tageous to have now and then, at some 
foreign court, a military attaché who really 
knew the language. So they were sending 
him to St. Petersburg. 

The American newspapers were making 
some little fuss about it, because Howlett 
was not a West Point man, but had risen to 
his lieutenancy from an enlistment; but 
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there were a number of people, both in the 
army and out of it, who were as much de- 
lighted at a success in real life as if they had 
read the story in a book. 

In Berlin he found old friends in the 
young American officers attached to the 
legation, and met some of his own old 
chums of his school and university days in 
Germany. They had made the days pass 
merrily, and this last night they had given 
him a dinner. He had slipped away from 
them before the festivities were over, and 
had taken the twelve o’clock train with 
only one or two of the dearest of the old 
fellows to say good by. 

He was trying to still his nerves, and was 
wondering if he had had too many farewell 
glasses of champagne. Whenever the 
train stopped Howlett would get out and 
pace up and down before the line of car- 
riages. Curtains were drawn almost every- 
where, but now and then a nodding, sleepy 
head could be seen, or a lighted compart- 
ment where two or three officers or mer- 
chants sat with cards and silver pieces 
before them. 

There was another passenger who seemed 
to have the same singular liking for frosty 
night air. Up and down the two men would 
pace, always keeping an eye on one com- 
partment, whose curtains were closely shut. 
As Howlett dashed into the Berlin station 
that night, there had been a carriage imme- 
diately behind him. He had noticed it. 
because he thought, as it first forced itself 
upon his attention, that it contained some 
of his friends. It had the insistence of a 
pursuer. But as he stepped upon the 
pavement he saw alighting with haste—and 
upon the part of one, at least, with some 
flurry—two ladies. 

The agitated elderly one required no 
special attention. She was classified, from 
the beginning, as belonging to the order of 
backgrounds. She was short of stature, 
with bead-like eyes and an aquiline nose. 
She reminded Howlett of a brown hen 
clucking and fussing over achick; but in 
his case the chick was evidently of no 
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brood of her own, but a stately swan whom 
she had been set to guard. 

The other woman was a beautiful young 
girl. She reminded Howlett of America, 
although he saw that she was not an Ameri- 
can. Her gown was too simple, and the 
round hat lacked a touch of style, although 
the way it was set upon her hair was decid- 
edly distinguished. The little band of fur 
about her white neck was sable, but Howlett 
did not appreciate the fact. He only saw that 
her cheek was clear and white, that her 
mouth parted over white teeth to let the 
breath of agitation hurry through, and that 
she was trying to quell a storm in her blue 
eyes. 

Involuntarily he moved aside to let the 
two women get their tickets before him. 
The journey appeared to be something for 
which they had hastily prepared. It was 
late, and as Howlett put down his pile of 
bills a rude elbow pushed him on. 

He turned to see a man who would have 
been too large even without the ostenta- 
tious pile of rich furs that covered his 
shoulders. His boots, reaching half way to 
his knees, were topped with fur, and his 
cap, tilted far on the side of his wide head, 
had a glistening stone sunken in the blue 
fox skin of which it was made. There was 
a barbaric suggestion in the dress, and in 
the face, of which Howlett had only a half 
glimpse in his hurry. He saw Tartar cheek 
bones and a wide mouth, and carried away 
an unpleasant impression. 

As the man in fur touched him, it seemed 
to Howlett that he heard an exclamation 
that carried a note of dismay ; but when he 
looked for the girl whose throat might 
have uttered it, she was gone. He had 
only time to see the man who had followed 
him dart by and throw himself into a car- 
riage, and to enter his own, before the train 
began to move. Atevery station both men 
had spent the moments of waiting in pass- 
ing and repassing along the platform. 

It was the last station before Konigsberg, 
and almost morning. Howlett, in turning, 
saw that the man with the furs had stopped, 
and was lighting a cigar, making a cup of 
his hands to hold the flame of a match from 
the wind. It was the first time he had had 
a full view of his fellow passenger’s face; 
and as the flickering light played over the 
wide nostrils and the high cheek bones, it 
seemed to Howlett that there was something 
familiar in the countenance, something he 
had seen before. Perhaps it was the auda- 
cious tilt of the blue fox cap, with its con- 
spicuous jewel, that led Howlett’s eyes to 
the forehead; but as they traveled down a 
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ragged scar that ran to the edge of the 
thick eyebrow, the American gave a low 
whistle which made the man look up. 

How well he remembered him then! 
Von Konig—cad and bully! The gym- 
nasium in the old school at Dresden! How 
it all came back. 

It was Howlett’s first duel—and his last. 
As he looked at the ugly face, he could feel 
again the tense strain when the sword was 
put into his hands, and his second—who 
was sixteen, two years his senior—gave him 
a word or two of advice. He remembered 
the general satisfaction, and the general 
alarm, when Von Konig went over with 
that ugly cut on his temple. It had madea 
great row at the time, and his mother had 
taken him away from the school at once, 
her lips set tight over his iniquity. His 
own tightness of lip allowed him to think, 
even at fourteen, that worse things might 
have happened than that Von Konig 
shouldn’t get up. The school thought so 
too. 

As he looked at him now, Howlett took 
in the richness of his old enemy’s attire. 
In the old days Von Konig had been one of 
the most poverty stricken boys, notwith- 
standing the fact that in some distant way 
he had belonged to one of the great families. 
Tonight, it seemed as if he might be in 
favor with some of them. ‘‘The Czar may 
have appointed him cutthroat in ordinary,”’ 
Howlett thought. But if the recognition 
was mutual, Von Konig made no sign. 

Suddenly the curtain of the window beside 
which the two men were standing was lifted, 
and behind it appeared the face of the 
young girl Howlett had seen at the Berlin 
station. Von Konig turned, and his hand 
went up to his cap. With an expression of 
utter disdain on her face, Howlett saw her 
pull the curtain across the window, leaving 
it blank as before. 

At that instant the guard came running 
toward the train. Von Konig stopped him 
and pressed something into his hand, say- 
ing a few words. 

‘‘At Konigsberg,’’ the guard answered, 
and the bell rang for the start. 

It was daylight when the fortifications of 
Konigsberg came into sight. For some 
reason Howlett’s door was locked, and it 
was two minutes before he could get it 
opened. He stood there pounding and 
raging; and when he was at last released, 
he went striding by the guard without the 
usual coin. 

It was exactly as he had expected. Von 
Konig had gathered his belongings together 
on the platform, giving the appearance that 
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he was a new passenger about to embark. 
The guard walked up to the carriage where 
the face had been seen at the window. 

‘‘There is a seat here, sir,’’ he said re- 
spectfully to Von Konig. 

‘You are not putting any one in here?”’ 
the brown little woman asked fiercely. ‘‘I 
cannot allow it. I will not allow it! You 
do not know——”’ 

‘* Hush,’’ the young girl said, putting her 
hand on her companion’s arm. ‘‘ We will 
take another carriage.”’ 

“TI am extremely sorry to discommode 
you,” Von K6nig said, cap in hand, ‘‘ but 
there is no other seat.”’ 

Howlett’s hat was in his own hand, show- 
ing all his fine blond head. 

‘*I beg your pardon,”’ he said coolly, 
addressing himself entirely to the elderly 
woman, and quite ignoring the beautiful, 
indignant face near by. ‘‘I havea carriage 
entirely to myself, which I will very gladly 
give up to you.”’ 

“We cannot allow——’’ the elder lady 
began, but the young lady stopped her. 

‘*Thank you very much,”’ she said in 
excellent English. ‘‘ We will accept your 
offer as far as the frontier. Come,’’ she 
added, to her companion. 

Howlett walked back, took up his rugs 
and all of the novels save one, ‘‘ La Neu- 
vaine de Colette,’’ and walking back down 
the platform pushed them in over Von 
KOnig’s legs and followed them. If there 
was a grain of triumph in his heart his face 
denied it. If Von K6nig recognized him, 
he held his éyes as well as his tongue in 
excellent control. They sat and smoked 
through the hours that bore them on to the 
frontier. For some reason neither cared to 
leave the carriage now. It was as if each 
waited to see the other’s next move. 

The train drew slowly into the station of 
the frontier town, gay with the sentries of 
two countries jealously guarding their re- 
spective territories and colors. A tall iron 
grille divided the railroad tracks of Russia 
from those of Germany, and each man must 
show his passport to go through in either 
direction. Howlett gathered up his rugs 
and walked leisurely along. He wanted to 
be sure that the two ladies were properly 
taken care of, and he kept an eye on Von 
Konig. 

A young officer in uniform, attended by 
two servants, passed through the grille and 
came down toward the Berlin train. Even 
on the German side people bowed to him 
with extreme deference. Howlett noticed 
him with pleasure in his gaze. He was a 
Russian, but there was none of the gloom 








of the snowy wastes in his velvety black 
eyes or in any line of the boyish face. He 
could hardly have passed twenty one, and 
the light of adventure was evidently his 
beacon. He must have made inquiries from 
the train officials, for the guard was ahead 
of him. 

‘‘ She is in here, sir,’’ he said, indicating 
the carriage Howlett had given upa few 
hours before. 

There seemed to be no necessity for an- 
nouncing the newcomer. The elderly woman 
almost fell into his arms, with voluble ex- 
clamations in German, running rapidly to 
French. He kissed her on both cheeks, 
stooping almost half his height. Then he 
put out his hand to meet the close Eng- 
lish handshake of the girl, and when he 
spoke to her it was in that language. 

‘* Marie is ready to put you on bread and 
water,’’ he said, laughing. 

‘*I did not expect Marie to understand. 
She never cares for an hour’s freedom.’’ 

‘It was most unfortunate—I knew how 
it would be,’’ the elderly lady began; but 
the girl stopped her companion by a look. 
They were passing Von Konig now, but she 
did not glance in his direction, and the 
young officer’s eyes were all for the girl, at 
whom he gazed with the affectionate look 
of a brother. 

As they reached the grille, both Howlett 
and Von K6nig stood aside. Baggage must 
be examined, and Howlett’s was heavy. 
Von Konig appeared to have none. The 
young Russian officer gave a nod as the 
ladies’ trunks were trundled up, and handed 
out three pieces of paper. The inspector 
bowed low, passed the baggage, and they 
walked through the gates. 

There seemed to be some trouble about 
Von KOnig’s passport. He fumbled through 
his pockets, and at last produced a bank 
note, which he slipped into the official’s 
hand. 

‘‘ Who were the party passing through ?”’ 
he asked in Russian. 

‘‘The young nephew of the Grand Duke 
Serge, and the duchess’ sister, Princess 
Wasia of Hesse-Arnheim, with her com- 
panion, Mme. Berg. They have been travel- 
ing from Scotland incognito.”’ 

Howlett could have laughed at the look 
that swept over Von KOnig’s face. Extreme 
chagrin predominated for an instant, and 
then by a sudden change the German looked 
at Howlett with triumphant eyes. 

‘* He is thinking that I am no better off,’’ 
Howlett mused, as he took his stamped pass- 
port and walked through the grille. 

Von Konig hesitated a moment, and then, 


























































without showing a passport, walked back 
toward the Berlin train. 


II. 


How .eEtr found that he had been well 
provided for by his friends of the St. Pet- 
ersburg legation. ‘The minister had been 
an old acquaintance of his father’s, and the 
young soldier had made a guess that he 
owed his appointment as much to political 
influence as to his bravery in an Indian 
fight. 

A young attaché has not too much money 
generally, but Howlett was an exception. 
The tight lipped mother who had put suf- 
ficient spirit into him to make him en- 
list in the army for promotion, when there 
was no other way of getting a commission, 
had belonged to a family to whom all the 
goods of this world fell as a matter of course. 
His apartments were large, and near the 
house of the minister; and when he had 
draped them with the spoils of the years he 
had spent in the atmosphere of the West they 
were probably the most unique apartments 
in all the city on the Neva. ‘They were gay 
with Mexican serapes, Indian trappings, 
and skin rugs. 

Howlett was even able to keep his own 
modest turnout. Indeed, he could have 
kept as fine a set of equipages as a grand 
duke, but he had enough American sense of 
humor to see the ridiculousness of such os- 
tentation. 

The morning after his arrival he went to 
call upon the minister, and to learn some- 
thing of his new duties. He found Mrs. 
Folsom, the minister’s wife, a gay, happy 
woman, immensely interested in her sur- 
roundings, and full of the gossip of the 
court, just as she had been full of Washing- 
ton diplomatic squabbles when her husband 
was United States Senator from Kentucky. 
She had Americanized the palace where 
they lived, almost as thoroughly as Howlett 
had brought the breath of the army post 
into his own apartments. 

‘‘Everybody comes here in a very free 
and easy way,’’ she told the new attaché. 
‘Stay here with me until the people begin 
to come in the afternoon. I am going to 
have ever such a pretty girl here presently 
to pour tea for me. She is English, but 
she is almost as nice as if she came from 
— Kentucky ;’’ and she gave a cheery 
laugh. ‘She is the friend of the Princess 
Wasia.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”? Howlett said with interest. ‘‘ And 
who is the Princess Wasia?”’ 

‘“‘The Princess Wasia, let me tell you, 
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my young friend, is the most beautiful girl 
in Europe, and one of the most remarkable. 
She is the younger sister of the Grand 
Duchess Serge, and a princess of one of 
those little kingdoms over there in Ger- 
many that we Americans never hear about. 
Her mother was half English, and her 
father was half English, and she has that 
peculiar mixture of blood which I suppose 
we have in America, for she is more like a 
Kentucky girl than anything else. But 
everybody is like everybody else, nowadays. 
That is the secret of American girls being 
so successful as foreign wives,’’ Mrs. Fol- 
som chattered on. ‘‘ They are just as well 
bred and a great deal brighter than most 
princesses. 

‘‘Wasia’s mother died when she was a 
baby, and then her father died, and her 
brother is a jolly sort of a fellow, they say, 
who doesn’t much care what she does. 
They say she has ridden and driven and 
shot all over England and Scotland and 
Norway, without anybody having the least 
idea who she was. ~The Empress of Austria 
is her distant relative, and it was she who 
taught the girl to ride and to travel about 
as she does. They have no money, and if 
she required a suite I fear she’d have to 
stay at home. Her sister is very conserva- 
tive, it is said, but the two are devoted 
friends. It is a charming house, if you ever 
make your way there. I have never thought 
the Grand Duchess Marie too conservative 
to be human, for her husband’s morganatic 
nephew, Curt, is a member of their house- 
hold. But Wasia is a great scandal to the 
royal family, and I think the empress and 
her sister are anxious to see her married 
off.”’ 

‘“‘And to whom will they marry her?’’ 
Howlett asked. 

He was impatient at the little line of 
flush that he felt creeping along the tops of 
his cheeks, and at the quiver about his 
throat. 

‘To some prince—whoever wants a wife,’’ 
the minister’s wife said carelessly. 

Of course the marriage of a royal princess 
could mean nothing to Howlett; but he 
remembered the face of the girl who had so 
gravely and graciously accepted his offer of 
the railway carriage. He felt that he had in 
some measure protected her from the insol- 
ence of a brute, and it gave him a sense of 
ownership. He had pretended, in his own 
mind, that he had only been anxious to 
keep Von Konig from insulting a lady, any 
lady; but in his heart he knew that his in- 
terest went deeper than that. When the 
blue eyes of the Princess Wasia had looked 
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into his, they had spoken squarely and 
frankly. They had been almost on a level 
with his own, for she was a divinely tall 
creature, who held her head well up. 

Howlett was only twenty six, and his 
hot blood of youth and romance had not had 
any chills of worldliness. There was a 
romance in the thought of caring for a 
princess, hopeless as such a passion must 
be. He wondered if he would meet her. 

‘““ The young count, Curt, the grand duke’s 
nephew, will be here this afternoon. I 
think he is a little in love with Lady Jane, 
the English girl I told you about. You 
must stay.’’ 

It was a merry party that gathered at the 
minister’s as the twilight of three o’clock 
approached. The snow was falling outside, 
so frozen that its tinkle could be heard 
through the double glass and the heavy 
red silk curtains which draped the windows 
of the drawing room. 

Howlett was not greatly experienced, but 
he felt the force of Mrs. Folsom’s remark 
about everybody being like everybody else. 
It might have been a party in London or 
Washington. The uniforms of the officers 
made a brilliant coloring, and perhaps 
there were a few more jewels on the gowns, 
but that was all. The young American 
planted himself beside Lady Jane, who was 
a girl of a type he knew well. She was 
one of the people who enjoy almost every- 
thing, and who can always find companions 
in their excursions, physical or mental ; the 
people who always appear to be having a 
good time themselves, and who attract the 
rest of the world to make an effort to see 
what it is all about. 

‘‘ You have a great many friends here?”’ 
Howlett asked her. He thought he was 
very diplomatic. 

“‘ Oh, I have friends everywhere,’ Lady 
Jane said, stretching her bare white arm 
across the tea table for a cup. Anybody 
would have given it to her, but then she 
wouldn’t have seen her arms, which would 
have been a distinct loss. ‘If the world 
doesn’t like me, it is a case of unrequited 
affection. I have lots of friends.’’ 

‘* Do you—ah—find court society—a little 
difficult ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed. My dearest friend—ah !—”’ 
Lady Jane looked at him for a moment, 
turning her head from side to side as if she 
were taking the measure of his face for 
a sketch. ‘‘ When did you reach Peters- 
burg?’’ she asked abruptly. 

‘* Yesterday.” 

‘“‘ And are you in the habit of hunting up 
ladies to give them seats in trains?” 
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She did not look at him for an answer, 
but smiled brilliantly at some one coming 
across the room, her white teeth showing. 
Howlett looked up, to see the young officer 
who had met the Princess Wasia at the 
frontier approaching through the crowded 
room as if he were magnetically drawn to- 
ward that corner. He bent over Lady 
Jane’s fingers, which held a great many 
more rings than Howlett had been led to 
suppose a well brought up English girl was 
in the habit of wearing. Then, pointing to 
the American, she said in a stage whisper, 

‘“‘That is he! Allow me,’’ she added 
aloud a moment later, and with extreme 
politeness, as if she supposed no one had 
overheard her former remark, ‘‘ to present 
Count Petrovsky to Lieutenant Howlett.’’ 

The young count grasped Howlett’s fin- 
gers with energy. 

‘‘T have been wanting to meet you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to thank you for saving my cousin 
from annoyance. You see it is a secret 
that she was annoyed. It is impossible to 
say anything about it, for if the family 
found it out she wouldn’t be allowed to go 
about in that fashion any more, which 
would be a great pity all around.”’ 

‘‘T rather enjoyed it, I think,’’ Howlett 
said, ‘‘ because I knew the man.”’ 

The rest had drawn away from the tea 
table and left the two young men and Lady 
Jane to talk alone. 

‘You did ?’’ Curt asked eagerly. ‘‘ Who 
was he? My cousin would not allow Mme. 
Berg to tell me anything about it until 
yesterday, and then, under a solemn prom- 
ise of secrecy, she told Lady Jane and me.”’ 

‘* He was a boy I went to school with long 
ago, in Dresden. He is of no sort of con- 
sequence. You have probably seen the 
last of him. He was standing by the grille, 
and heard or saw your names on your pass- 
ports. He will hardly annoy you again. 
Von K6nig was his name.’’ 

‘Von Konig ?’’ Curt said, half closing his 
eyes as if in an effort to remember the name. 
‘* Ah—well,’’ and he dismissed it. ‘‘ There 
is to be a ball at the Princess Lobanov’s 
next week. Will you be there?”’ 

‘*T shall be wherever the minister leads 
me.’’ 

‘*Then you will come, and my cousin can 


thank you. She considered the service a 
great one. The man had followed them for 
three days. She did not want to ask pro- 


tection, as her name would have appeared, 
and it might have reached the newspapers. 
That could not be. She considered the 
service a great one,’’ he repeated. 

The room was not brilliantly lighted. 
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Candles burned here and there, and great 
logs flickered on the hearth. A moment 
before there had been a stir about the door, 
and in the hallwey, where the elder guests 
had settled themselves about the hostess. 
Somebody had entered, but the three young 
people had not noticed who it was. Here 
in this cozy corner the light was carefully 
shaded. Most of it fell from under pink 
shades upon the shoulders of Lady Jane and 
along the part in her curly brown hair. 
They were all startled when a hand was put 
on Curt’s shoulder, and the Princess Wasia 
herself stood beside them. 

‘““Ah, Wasia!’? Lady Jane cried, half 
rising. ‘‘ How did they let you come ?”’ 

‘*I came,’ she replied calmly. ‘‘I was 
staying with your mother for the afternoon, 
and she brought me.’’ She looked at How- 
lett expectantly, recognition in her eyes. 

‘*I present Lieutenant Howlett of the 
American legation to your highness,’’ Curt 
said stiffly, and then, the little ceremony 
over, he added in his usual jovial tone, 
‘I’ve thanked him for giving you his place 
in the train. He says he knows the man— 
a nobody from Dresden.”’ 

“TI thank you very much,”’ the princess 
said, and gave him her hand. ‘ Will you 
give me some tea, Jane? I will sit down 
for a moment ; I am very tired.”’ 

The tea was handed over, Howlett made 
a nest in the cushions, and the princess sat 
down. Mrs. Folsom had put up a piece of 
Chinese fretwork and draped curtains from 
it, and set seats behind it, until she had one 
of those little retreats with which most 
American houses are furnished nowadays, 
known as “‘ flirtation nooks.’’ The princess 
had probably never heard the name, for she 
sat back in the dimmest corner, with How- 
lett on a divan before her, without a trace 
of self consciousness. Lady Jane and Count 
Curt hid themselves behind the great 
steaming silver samovar. 

‘*T suppose my cousin has told you of my 
adventure,’’ Wasia said. ‘‘ The man had 
finally driven us to Russia. I knew he 
would fear to foliow us here, after he knew 
who we were. It was inexpedient to let 
him know before. I should be sorry to 
give up my journeys sans ceremonie.”” 

‘‘T always imagined that a princess de- 
lighted in going about with a jeweled crown 
upon her head,’? Howlett ventured. ‘I 
remember that one in the fairy tale who 
lost hers in the fountain——”’ 

‘‘She has been a warning to us ever 
since,’’ Wasia laughed. ‘‘ You remember 
a toad brought it back to her, and she was 
obliged to marry him.” 
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‘‘But he turned into a prince.” 

‘* Sometimes a prince is as disagreeable as 
a toad,’’ and a little shudder ran over her. 

Howlett thought of what the minister’s 
wife had told him, and a hot indignation 
filled him at that shudder. What mattered 
the peace of Europe in comparison to the 
peace of mind of this beautiful, gentle girl ? 

‘‘My acquaintance with princes has 
been limited to the very handsome photo- 
graphs of them I have seen in magazines 
and in shop windows. None of those looked 
like toads,’’ he said amiably. 

‘‘There are good retouchers in photo- 
graphers’ places. We need a Holbein to 
come back and tell the truth. But why 
should we talk of them? Tell me some- 
thing of America. Could I travel about 
over there ?”’ 

‘‘Well,”? Howlett said judicially, ‘I 
cannot tell. There is a tradition that 
Burke’s Peerage and the Almanac de Gotha 
are constantly open on our American tables, 
and that the whereabouts of the people 
mentioned are followed on a map. And 
then there are the newspaper reporters. If 
any one even looks distinguished, they 
never rest until they discover why.”’ 

‘Do I look distinguished ?”’ 

Howlett looked to see if the remark was 
put as Lady Jane would surely have spoken 
it. The blue eyes met his frankly. 

‘*- Vou are very beautiful,’’ he said under 
his breath, ‘‘and you look like a princess.”’ 

‘‘Do I look different from American 
girls?’’ 

‘*No,’’ Howlett replied honestly. ‘‘ You 
look very much like one. And you talk 
like one.”’ 

‘‘T have been told that before,’’ she said 
delightedly. ‘I love America. That is 
the place where I should like to live. I 
read American books. I look at the pict- 
ures of American girlsin your papers. I 
hear about them. I have seen some of 
them in England, after they have married 
over there; and they are lovely. It is a 
beautiful thing to do as you please. They 
seem to be the only people in the world 
who do that.”’ 

‘But they think a princess does as she 
pleases.”’ 

‘‘She never does—or almost never. In 
all real things she cannot. She must make 
her friends within a circumscribed circle ; 
she must——”’ She gave a little gasp, and 
fished for the piece of lemon in her cup. 

‘*She must, I suppose, marry whoever is 
chosen for her ?”’ 

‘* Do you—you are an American, you can- 
not have any of our prejudices—do you 
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think that it is a woman’s duty to marry 
that two countries should be better friends? 
Do you think it is fair that men should not 
think out some other solution to their poli- 
tical difficulties? Is it a woman’s duty ?”’ 

‘If she does not love the man—no!’’ 
Howlett said. 

‘We are not allowed to have any reli- 
gion. We are taught only the simple story 
of the Bible, so that the priests of our hus- 
bands’ countries may interpret it for us 
after it is decided what that country is to 
be. That was all very well in the old days 
when a woman honestly believed that her 
husband was responsible for her soul’s sal- 
vation, but today we women have souls of 
our own. Would an American girl marry a 
man she did not care for ?”’ 

“‘T am afraid she often does,’’ Howlett 
said. ‘‘ But nobody could make her if she 
didn’t want to.”’ 

‘* That is it—they want to. We are brought 
up to think it a crime against the state to 
want anything. We are moved about like 
pieces on a chess board.’’ She looked at 
him in a naive fashion and laughed. ‘‘ This 
is the first time I ever had the opportunity 
to talk in that way in my life. I have en- 
joyed it.’’ She half arose as if to go, but 
Howlett solidly blocked the way, and she 
sat down again. 

“But you—you princesses—you would 
not give up your rank. You would rather 
marry a man you hated—marry the toad 
who brought you the crown, than the man 
you loved without it.’’ 

“‘T do not know,’’ the Princess Wasia said 
dreamily. ‘‘I never loved—a man,” 


III. 


THE next few weeks passed by like a 
dream to Howlett. He went to all the 
clubs, behind the scenes at the theaters, to 
late suppers with the gay young men of the 
most brilliant city in the world, to the balls 
at the great houses—and everywhere that a 
young man with an unlimited purse and the 
‘* open sesame ’’ to society could enter. He 
seemed to live only upon the days when he 
saw the Princess Wasia. All the rest were 
wasted hours. Still, he remembered that he 
had a career, and sometimes he broke away 
for a few hours and devoted himself to his 
studies. If he could not see her, however, 
he could seek out Curt and hear of her, or 
he could go to Lady Jane. 

Howlett had been received by the Czar 
and the empress, and by the Grand Duchess 
Serge, the sister of the beautiful girl he 
had grown to call ‘‘my princess”’; but he 


had found the latter very different from her 
young sister. Looking at the droop of the 
grand duchess’ mouth, and the little line 
between her brows, Howlett wondered if 
Wasia had not taken her life as a text for 
that little sermon against marriages of state. 

One day there came a letter from Lady 
Jane’s mother, asking for the pleasure of 
Mr. Howlett’s attendance upon them at a 
skating party. They were to drive in troikas 
for several miles to a house in the country. 
A pond had been cleared of snow, and a 
hut built of frozen blocks. During the 
drive he found himself seated beside Mme. 
de St. Pierre, of the French legation, and 
the Countess Wallevsky, two of the most 
inveterate gossips of St. Petersburg. After 
they had discovered the young American to 
be a most stupid and uninteresting com- 
panion, with no thrilling information to 
give them, the two ladies began talking of 
affairs concernitig which they were wise. 

“The great ball at the Winter Palace, 
next week, is to have an additional attrac- 
tion, I hear,’’ the countess said. She was 
evidently aware already that her friend had 
heard the news. 

‘*Yes, the Prince of Carpathia is coming 
on a visit. What does your husband think 
of it? Has the Czar invited him? There 
was a whisper that he would never accept 
Johann as ruler of Carpathia, that he in- 
tended it for a new corner of the Russias, 
with one of the family on the throne.”’ 

They could talk at ease with only an 
American in hearing. 

‘* Johann is an upstart,’’ Mme. Wallevsky 
said with scorn. ‘‘It was only the other day 
that he was a nobody. All those deaths in 
the family have made him head of the 
house, and there was nobody else in Europe 
who would take the risks of the Carpathian 
throne. He had nothing to lose.’ 

‘* Not even reputation, it is said.’’ 

‘* His is of the worst, personally. There 
is a dancer ’’—— and then the conversation 
mumbled away. What was a lieutenant in 
the far off American army ? 

When the skating ground was reached, it 
was found that the lake had been turned 
into a bit out of fairyland. Hollow cones 
had been made of snow balls, and candles 
placed inside, the light coming through the 
interstices in bars of colored rays. These 
bordered the pond and cast a mysterious 
light over the black fir shaded ice. Skates 
were buckled on, and couples, free almost 
as they would have been in America, swung 
out into the center, sometimes in the light, 
and then lost again in the shadow. Chape- 
rons stood or sat on the banks, some in 














chairs packed with furs, and with foot stoves, 
some about the crackling fire. Howlett 
was taken by Lady Jane, and they went 
merrily round and round until they were 
mere indistinct figures in the crowd upon 
the ice. 

“Come down this way,”’ she said, draw- 
ing him around a tiny peninsula, thick with 
bushes. ‘‘I want to talk to you. Iam in 
trouble.’’ 

‘“‘Command me,’’ Howlett answered. 

‘They have forbidden me to see Curt. 
It appears that the Czar is about to take 
him up. He has a use for him somewhere 
—in Siberia, perhaps. My father has 
ordered me not to see him. He is not here 
tonight.’’ 

‘*T missed him.”’ 

‘*At least, he is not here officially. 
Really, he is just around this corner, and 
with him is Wasia.’’ Lady Jane drew a 
trifle closer to him, so that her cheek took 
some of the hot breath that came from 
under Howlett’s mustache. ‘ I want to beg 
you, as a favor to me, to take Wasia out on 
the ice, while I skate here with Curt. She 
will enjoy the spin, poor girl. We are 
almost the same size. If any one speaks to 
you, you can fly away from them. Will 
you do it?” 

“TI will do anything to oblige you,”’ 
Howlett said. 

‘‘You will greatly oblige me.’’ 

Three minutes later, the Princess Wasia’s 
hands were in his, and Howlett, his head 
singing with happiness and pride, was fly- 
ing over the ice by her side. Their feet 
moved together as if they had never taken 
a step apart from each other. The forces 
that moved their bodies acted in unison, 
their pulses bounded to the same time. 
A band at the upper end of the pond played 
fitful Russian airs, wild like the wind that 
went singing and sighing through the fir 
branches overhead. 

Howlett waited for her to speak. It was 
the only time he had been alone with her 
since that first afternoon. Always since 
then she had been the princess of the 
royal house, unapproachable ; but they had 
looked at each other over the walls of eti- 
quette, and had been friends. 

Now he trembled and hoped. He wanted 
her to begin where they had left off, where 
they had been interrupted. He was not an- 
alyst enough to realize that when two 
young people speak of love, they are mak- 
ing love to each other; but he knew that 
he wanted her to go on, or to give him an 
opening that he might go on. He had 
thought of so many things in these weeks 
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that he wanted to say to her. He had read 
books and articles bearing upon the subject 
of which she had spoken. He had been all 
ready with brilliant things to say, and now 
he could remember none of them. 

‘*“You have been very gay lately,”’ she 
said finally. 

‘* Ves,’’ he said, ‘‘and I hear the ball at 
the Winter Palace will be the grandest of 
the season. Shall you be there?’’ 

‘* My sister attends the empress.”’ 

‘‘T hear that the Czar will receive the 
Prince of Carpathia.’’ An instant later he 
added, ‘‘ Are you cold? Will you go to the 
fire?’’ She had shivered. 

«e No. ” 

They flew along the bank and made a 
swing through the skaters in the center of 
the pond. Many of the guests had tired of 
the sport already, and had gone inside to 
dance. ‘The sounds came out on the wind. 

‘* What did you hear of the new Prince of 
Carpathia?’’ 

‘Nothing, except that he was one of 
those toads of which you once spoke, and 
that it was a surprise that the Czar should 
receive him. I know very little of Euro- 
pean politics. I am new to this country. 
They are teaching me.”’ 

‘* You do not need to know—over in your 
large, fresh, newcountry. Carpathia is one 
of the bones of contention over here. They 
have had trouble in securing a prince to 
tule it, and the one who has taken the 
throne is very young, and new even to a 
title, I understand. I have never met him. 
I hope I never shall.”’ 

‘I think I should like to see a man who 
is new to a throne, who never expected to 
have one. It must be a curious sensation. 
I suppose now ’’—Howlett felt reckless— 
‘‘you have always looked forward to a 
throne, or at least to a seat near one.’’ 

The Princess Wasia half drew her hands 
from his close clasp on her fingers. ‘‘I have 
that without looking forward,’ she said. 

“T beg your pardon. I forget—I——”’ 

‘‘Do you forget? I wish I could.’’ Her 
voice was sad. 

‘‘Do you want to forget that you are a 
princess?’’ Howlett asked. ‘‘ Why ?’’ 

‘‘Because I would rather be—just a 
woman.’’ 

‘Why not, then ?’’ 

‘‘T wonder if you Americans can under- 
stand how hard that would be. I should 
be like something let down from another 
planet. Ishould have no friends, no family. 


I should have passed from my known place. 
What do I know of the world except in 
theories ?’’ 
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‘*There might be—there would be—those 
who would gladly teach you. But it might 
be a lesson you would not care to learn. 
Remember that every woman in the world 
envies you. We have a saying, ‘ Happy as 
a queen.’ ”’ 

‘‘T have not known happy queens.”’ 

Almost everybody had left the ice except 
one man beside themselves. He had kept 
near them, passing and repassing. He was 
a large man, whose short, close fitting coat 
of sealskin covered heavy shoulders. A 
hood was over his head, shading his face, 
so that they had not seen his features. 
Once or twice Howlett had begun a sen- 
tence, but the proximity of this skater had 
stopped it on his lips. There appeared to 
be an insistence in his nearness, and pres- 
ently the young American saw that he was 
trying to come near them when the princess 
was in the light, as if he wished to see her 
face. 

Howlett remembered tales he had heard 
of Russian spies. He wondered if this 
could be one following the princess to re- 
port her doings. When the man passed out 
of hearing for a moment, he whispered in 
the princess’ ear, 

‘‘ When I let your hands go, turn rapidly 
and skate toward the peninsula. I will fol- 
low you. Leave meas if it were an acci- 
dent, and my impetus had thrown you 
forward.”’ 

Skating along, making a curve as if about 
to turn in the bright light, just as their fol- 
lower came toward them again, Howlett re- 
leased his companion, and skated outside as 
she gave a rapid whirl and darted off like a 
bird. Then he turned suddenly, and as the 
other man came on behind, too close to 
avoid the meeting, Howlett stood facing 
him, A ray from one of the lights set upon 
the snowy bank of the pond fell upon the 
mysterious skater as he passed the Ameri- 
can, almost brushing against him. Howlett 
had only aglance at the man’s features, but 
it was enough. He recognized the long 
scar on the forehead. It was Von Konig. 

Howlett swung around and flew after the 
princess. She had joined Curt and Lady 
Jane. 

‘‘Come quickly,’’ Howlett said, taking 
Lady Jane’s hand. ‘‘Go,’’ he added to the 
others. 

When they came out from behind the 
peninsula Von K6nig had disappeared. 


IV. 


HOWLETY?, buttoned tightly in his full 
dress uniform, stood with his countrymen 
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in line, waiting for their majesties to enter 
the ball room of the Winter Palace. He 
looked plain and simple enough in his blue 
and white, beside the gorgeous uniforms of 
the other nationalities. Here were men in 
scarlet and in white and gold, some in vel- 
vet and sable from the half civilized eastern 
states ; there were men with scarred faces, 
men with handsome and dreamy faces, but 
more than one eye passed them by in all 
their gorgeous plumage to look into the 
countenance of the American. 

‘‘ What a maz he looks,’’ an old princess 
from the Balkans said. ‘‘ There used to be 
men like that when I was young. I thought 
they were all dead, but perhaps they have 
only emigrated.’’ 

There was trouble in Howlett’s heart, and 
it had pushed through into his face, giving 
it a gravity which took away from its boyish- 
ness. A rumor was floating in the air, pass- 
ing from lip to lip. The mystery of the 
Czar’s cordiality to the Prince of Carpathia 
was explained. ‘The diplomats had decided 
that the way to make the new régime peace- 
ful and popular was to marry the ruler to a 
princess who was well connected, who had 
ties in many of the reigning families; and 
the Princess Wasia of Hesse-Arnheim had 
been chosen. It had been deemed expedient 
that the prince should come to the Russian 
court and meet her under the protection of 
the Czar himself; and Howlett was there to 
see that meeting. 

The talk buzzing about him was of no- 
thing else. 

‘They say she is strong minded, that she 
is one of those who would copy the ways of 
that new school in the English middle 
classes; that she wants a latch key,’’ a 
Frenchwoman near by was laughingly tell- 
ing. 

“‘T wonder what she will do with a latch 
key in Carpathia.”’ 

‘“‘T have heard that he is half a brute. 
Dozens of pictures of Wasia were sent to 
Carpathia this morning, to put in the win- 
dows of the shops; and as many of little 
Stefanie, the dancer, were sent from Berlin 
to put beside them, I will wager. The Car- 
pathians will think their juxtaposition a 
delicate piece of humor. Doubtless they 
will put Johann between.” 

‘They will not dare,” Howlett was say- 
ing to himself. 

Every moment seemed like an hour. At 
last the royalties arrived. The emperor, 
the grand dukes, a brilliant throng in which 
the Prince of Carpathia must be; the em- 
press and the other royal ladies are there, 
too. It is a dazzling pageant, one in which 
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for an instant Howlett cannot distinguish 
the two for whom, to him and to almost 
every one else, all the rest are but a setting. 
Then he sees her, pale, beautiful, in a 
white satin gown, with a little string of 
pearls about her beautiful neck. She must 
have heard, for her lips are white and her 
eyes far away. 

Through the crowd of men about the em- 
peror Howlett looks with intense curiosity, 
and his eyes fasten upon one figure. What 
is Von Konig’s hideous face doing there? 
Does he come with the new prince? 

‘He is ugly enough,”’ the Frenchwoman 
is saying. ‘‘If anything could make a man 
look handsome, it would be that slashed 
uniform; but it all heightens his general 
disagreeableness. I wonder what she thinks 
of it? It is one of the few sensations left, to 
see how they take these marriages of state.’ 

And then Howlett realized. He under- 
stood the look of triumph that came over 
Von KGnig’s face at the entrance into Rus- 
sia. His former schoolmate was the man 
whom some strange shift of fortune had 
raised to the throne of a principality ; and 
he had fallen in love with the woman the 
powers had decided that he was to marry. 
What was the meddlesomeness of a young 
American compared to this? 

How he passed through the next hour 
Howlett never knew. At last the formality 
was over, and he was allowed to wander 
away where he chose. He found a little 
room apart from the crowd. He had seen 
Curt now and then, but he had not an- 
swered his recognitions and invitations. He 
wanted to be alone. The horror and misery 
of the situation overcame him. 

‘‘ We had a bloody war in America once,”’ 
he found himself saying to himself, ‘‘to 
free slaves, to give the lowest black woman 
the right to be herself; and here is a 
creature as lovely as an angel—— It is 
ridiculous, in this nineteenth century! 
The thing is impossible. I will go and tell 
her so. I don’t care if I tell her at the 
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very elbow of the emperor. They have no 
right !’’ 

It was a brilliant ball, full of light, high 
spirited with the excitement of what all felt 
to be the turning point of a great inter- 
national event. The prince’s family history 
was told over and over again—how he had 
become the last of the old family, and from 
being its lowest member had come to be its 
highest. Howlett even heard the story of 
the scar. Gossip made it worse than the 
truth, which he had thought bad enough at 
the time. 

He threaded his way to the great banquet- 
ing halls, It was almost time for them to 
be there. Would they put her beside him 
—the princess and the toad—at the table of 
the empress ? 

Suddenly the hopelessness of it all came 
over the young American. What could he 
do? There was a gulf like that of a space 
in the universe between them. He might 
as well be on one planet and she on another, 
He put his hand to his head, and covered 
his dry eyeballs with his fingers. He loved 
her. He dared to love her—and she was a 
princess ! 

He had stepped aside into a recess behind 
a group of palms. The place was made of 
glass, and he could see the snow and the star- 
light outside. Ona bench under the window 
there was something white. The outline of a 
head was against the glass. Howlett knew 
who it was. He did not ask how she came to 
be there. It was one of the miracles. The 
attraction that draws two human souls to- 
gether as surely as steel and magnet, had 
found them. 

Howlett had dropped beside her and put 
out his hands to hers. 

“IT love you,’ he said simply. ‘‘ You 
shall not do this awful thing. My life, my 
fortune, all 1 have, is yours to use as you will. 
You have said that you would rather be 
just a woman than a princess.”’ 

‘* Hush !’’ she said. ‘‘I must go. I can- 
not think. Think for me!” 


(To be continued). 











HAVE WE A LANDED ARISTOCRACY ? 


The remarkable growth of great landed estates in America—The cause of the move- 
ment, and its possible meaning for good or for itl—The parks and country 
seats of the Vanderbilts, the Webbs, Austin Corbin, the Goulds, the 
Rockefellers, and other millionaire families. 


~HERE is no word in the English lan- 
guage so distasteful to a true Ameri- 
can as ‘‘aristocracy.’’ In every sense 
it is opposed to all that the American holds 
as his first and best national inheritance. It 
grates on his ear, turns his mind against 
any subject with which it may be connected, 
and arouses in him the remembrance of a 
dreaded possibility from which, happily, he 
and his country have escaped. Still, aristoc- 
racy, as a word, is coming into painfully 
frequent use in the United States. Used 
first in connection with money, and applied 
to the class whose only claim to distinction 
was the power conferred by money, the term 
has been broadened to apply to the blood as 
well as to the material possessions of the 
rich ; and in such sense it has found only a 
significant silence to oppose its claim. 

It is only among the possessors of great 
wealth that a landed aristocracy on this side 
of the water may be found to be possible. 
In land the millions of the rich find a natu- 
ral investment, and such possessions are in- 
herited by their families only as other ac- 
cumulated property is inherited. No title 
or rank, of course, goes with the land. It is 
simply a material inheritance. 

The tendency among the rich to possess 
vast tracts of real estate increases year by 
year as the century draws toaclose. The 
extent of these holdings is wholly a matter 
of money ; the architectural magnificence 
of the buildings with which they are 
equipped, the artistic beauties of the arti- 
ficial landscapes, the drives and lakes and 
forests, as well as the game with which 
such holdings of land are usually stocked— 
all these are but a matter of money also. 
It is the art and the skill of the professional 
landscape gardener and the civil engineer 
that have produced all this, and the cost of 
such work is such as only the rich can 
afford. The same tendency is in evidence 
all over the Union. The rough mountain 


lands of North Carolina, the sterile sand 
hills of Long Island, the worn out farms of 
New England, and the vineyards and 


ranches of the West, are being bought up 
and consolidated into private parks for the 
wealthiest men of our great cities. 

Social reformers see in these facts cause 
for alarm. Henry George recently ex- 
pressed his conviction that a class analogous 
to the landed gentry of England was form- 
ing in this country. He said that during 
the last ten years the new aristocracy had 
done more toward monopolizing the land of 
honest farmers than in any similar period 
of our history. ‘This opinion is directly 
against the statement of Professor Francis 
A. Walker, who, in the census of 1880, set 
forth that the ownership of land was being 
diffused in the United States. But the 
figures by which Professor Walker arrived 
at his conclusion, Henry George declares, 
proved the reverse of the statement made, 
if they proved anything at all. In his 
‘*Social Problems ’’ Mr. George points out 
that not merely is it the manifest tendency 
of agricultural machinery and the concen- 
tration of population in large cities to reduce 
the proportion of land owners, but that the 
same great cause which has concentrated 
the ownership of land in England is 
operating here. The American farmer of 
the old type, the cultivator who tilled his own 
soil, must soon, he asserts, become extinct. 

The figures given by the last census, it 
must be admitted, support this forecast. In 
1880, of the farms in the United States, 
three quarters were tilled by their propri- 
etors ; in 1890, not quite two thirds. The 
proportion of hired farms had in ten years 
risen from 25 to nearly 34 per cent. At this 
rate, though it will be long before the 
homestead owner becomes extinct, the ten- 
ants will outnumber him within twelve or 
fifteen years. The farmer who owns free of 
incumbrance is already in a minority. 

As the cause of this concentration Mr. 
George holds primarily the rise in the value 
of land. Small estates have become parts 
of large estates through purchase, having 
gravitated, he says, to the possession of the 
rich, as other possessions that have a money 
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value gravitate. When the English farm- 
ers, two hundred years ago, found that it 
would be more profitable to sell their land 
than to hold it, they sold. It was a simple 
question of money, from Mr. George’s point 
of view; it isa question that is to have a 
similar answer in this country. 

Directly opposed to Mr. George and all 
his theories in this direction is Professor F. 
H. Giddings. Occupying the chair of social 
science at Columbia College, Mr. Giddings 
has had opportunities to give the subject a 
thorough and _ practical consideration. 
‘‘ There is no proof,’’ he says, ‘‘ that a tend- 
ency to concentrate land owning in a few 
hands has been established in this country 
as a permanent condition. All statements 
on that point are established by the most 
wretched juggling of figures. In every part 
of the country, except in particular spots, 
and with the exception of tracts of land 
that are valuable for special purposes, the 
values of land have not increased. From 
the coast of Maine to the Mississippi valley 
—the only part of the United States with 
which I am familiar—you may buy good 
farming lands for less than the buildings on 
them cost fifteen years ago. I have some 
land I should like to sell on that basis. 

‘““The improvement of farming lands by 
city people of wealth is a good thing, and 
the enlargement and development of gen- 
tlemen’s estates involves no dangers. I 
regard it as the means, in time, of amelior- 
ating conditions in both city and country.”’ 

Professor Giddings may be right. Many 
practical advantages obtain in the accumu- 
lated holdings, which in smaller estates 
must be altogether wanting. The destruc- 
tion of the forests, which went on ruth- 
lessly, in spite of public sentiment, will no 
doubt cease through the enlightened self 
interest of the owners of large areas of 
mountain land. Their preserves, with 
their corps of watchers to prevent poaching, 
will also save various kinds of native game 
from total extinction—a fate which State 
laws seemed powerless to prevent. 

The farmer, who scents a chance to sell 
an unproductive farm at three times its 
value, sees nothing but good in the ten- 
dency of wealth to value lands for their 
scenic beauties rather than the qualities of 
the soil. The architect, the builder, the 
landscape gardener, and the scientific farmer, 
all rejoice in a new field for their talents, 
and it is the profit in the new field, as well 
as the possibilities offered to gratify their 
artistic bent, that brings a certain satisfac- 
tion. As the work of beautifying progresses 
on these estates, the artist will discover 
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fairer landscapes than any in England, be- 
cause nowhere except in America will it be 
possible to secure such combinations of 
rugged and sublime natural scenery with 
well kept lawns and cultivated woods. 

That a landed aristocracy in this country 
can be nothing more than an aristocracy of 
wealth, is apparent. The largest landed 
estates are the possessions of those who have 
the largest wealth. It isin the nature of 
things that this should be the case. It is 
but natural, then, that the Vanderbilts, in 
person, or those who have inherited through 
marriage from them, should own the most 
extensive and magnificent holdings of land 
in America. Members of this family have 
outdone all others in the size and splendor 
of their country seats. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt is content with the reputation of owning 
the finest house in New York city and the 
finest house at Newport. He does not be- 
lieve in investing in land. But George W. 
Vanderbilt, the youngest of the sons of the 
famous family, is making at Biltmore, near 
Asheville, North Carolina, one of the most 
remarkable mansions in the world. 

Biltmore is on the great continental table 
land, the highest plain east of the Missis- 
sippi, lying between the Allegheny and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Rough mountain 
land that could be secured for $2.50 an acre 
when the young millionaire’s agents began 
making purchases, suddenly doubled in price 
when it became noised abroad that a Vander- 
bilt was the real buyer, and then doubled 
again and again as the certainty of getting 
good prices increased. It is said that some 
farmers demanded more than $250 an acre. 
Today there is in Biltmore, entirely sur- 
rounded by Mr. Vanderbilt’s property, a 
negro shanty whose owner is still holding 
his land in the hope of getting his price. 
Thirty thousand acres have been brought 
into this one estate, all, or most of which, 
was once owned assmallfarms. The whole 
undertaking is on a scale of lavish magnifi- 
cence. A temporary railroad was con- 
structed to convey building materials to the 
site of the mansion. The foundation alone is 
said to have cost $400,000, the top of a moun- 
tain having been cut down to receive it. Im- 
mense quantities of rich soil for the gardens 
were transported by rail from distant valleys 
and river bottoms. Besides a game pre- 
serve, Biltmore is to have the most perfect 
system of tree culture in America. It is 
expected that the sale of wood from the 
cultivated forests will pay the running ex- 
penses of the place—a fact which shows 
that amid all its luxury business considera- 
tions are not wholly forgotten. 
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Similar in magnificence and extent is the 
winter residence of John Jacob Astor in 
Florida; and still greater in extent, if not 
as magnificent in its settlement, is the estate 
of Dr. William Seward Webb in the Adiron- 
dacks. This vast tract of land contains 
153,000 acres, and includes a large part of 
two New York counties. 

Last summer Dr. Webb incorporated 
about 112,000 acres of this great tract, under 
the name of the Nehasane Park Associa- 
tion. Mr. Edward M. Burns, the manager 
of the Webb forest lands, says that this was 
done ‘‘in order to facilitate the perpetual 
holding in a solid body of so much of this 
land as Dr. Webb should finally decide it 
desirable to devote permanently to the pur- 
poses of a private park and game preserve.’’ 
Much of the estate will be fenced to confine 
large game, but thus far only fifteen square 
miles have been inclosed. Here native 
game roams wild, while numbers of moose, 
elk, and deer have been placed within the 
inclosure for experimental breeding pur- 
poses, with a view to the final stocking of 
the whole park. 

In Shelburne Farms, on the east shore of 
Lake Champlain, Dr. Webb also possesses 
one of the finest country seats in America. 


The estate comprises three thousand acres, - 


and twenty eight small farms were consoli- 
dated to form it. 

Almost as extensive as Dr. Webb’s pre- 
serve is that of H. McK. Twombly, another 
son in law of the late William H. Vander- 
bilt. It contains about a hundred thou- 
sand acres adjoining Nehasane Park. Mr. 
Twombly has also a fine country seat, with 
several hundred acres of grounds, at Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 

Other well known preserves in the Adir- 
ondacks are W. West Durant’s Sumner 
Park, of fifty six thousand acres, in Hamil- 
ton County ; the Cutting preserve, belong- 
ing to Frank A. Cutting of Boston, and 
containing nine thousand acres, in St. 
Lawrence County; and Litchfield Park, the 
property of Edward H. Litchfield of New 
York, which includes nine thousand acres 
in Franklin County. 

Blue Mountain Forest, the new park and 
game preserve of Austin Corbin, president 
of the Long Island Railroad, is another of 
the vast estates in which wealth has found 
investment. This tract, embodying 26,000 


acres of land in New Hampshire, is nearly 
of the size and shape of New York city be- 
fore its recent acquisition of territory. It 
includes the farm house in which Mr. Corbin 
was born ; but its owner’s principal reasons 
for establishing it were to preserve American 
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game from extermination, and to provide a 
living book on natural history for the in- 
struction of his son. Thirty miles of 
barbed wire fence were placed around the 
park, at a cost of $70,000; it extends over 
three mountain peaks, one of which is 2,800 
feet above sea level. Reindeer from Labra- 
dor, wild boars from Germany, moose from 
Montana, white elk from the Northwest, 
deer from the Maine forests, partridges from 
Virginia, and hares from Belgium find here 
an artificial home. A herd of American 
bison, which had previously been kept on 
Mr. Corbin’s six hundred acre farm near 
Babylon, Long Island, has also been turned 
loose in this preserve. 

The estate of the late William. Walter 
Phelps at Tea Neck Ridge, New Jersey, 
contains 15,000 acres, and extends from the 
Hackensack River to the Hudson, where it 
overlooks the northern boundary of New 
York City. Oneday, when a Hudson River 
Bridge is built, Mr. Phelps’ place may be 
a great suburban city as large as Manhattan 
Island, with a rent roll that will make the 
original Astor estates look small. The 
homestead is a series of connected cottages 


with gables and peaked roofs of quaint de- 


sign. Sixteen miles of drives cross and re- 
cross the estate. There are five miles of 
tree lined avenues in a single stretch, and 
over 200,000 large trees, the majority of 
which were transplanted. 

These are, of course, but a few of the 
great estates held by individuals in different 
parts of the country. Volumes might be 
written, too, about the beautiful summer 
houses and parks of Tuxedo, Lenox, New- 
port, Saratoga, Lake George, and the ‘Thou- 
sand Islands ; but places of this kind scarcely 
come within the scope of this article. 

The tendency of urban wealth to find in- 
vestment in fine country houses and estates 
may be strikingly illustrated by an imagi- 
nary pilgrimage through the hills that over- 
look the Hudson, stretching northward 
from the city line of New York. One of 
the latest additions to this colony of mil- 
lionaires is the place Mr. William Rockefel- 
ler is making on the Pocantico Hills. It 
is said that twenty years’ labor will be re- 
quired to complete the Standard Oil mag- 
nate’s plans, which contemplate nothing 
short of the creation of the finest private 
park in the United States, if not in the 
whole world. The house, Rockwood Hall, 
has cost $1,500,000, but very much more 
than this is to be spent upon an elaborate 
scheme of landscape gardening. The pro- 
perty extends from the hills to the river, 
where it has a frontage of a mile. Over a 
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dozen farms and country seats were absorbed 
to form the tract. One residence that cost 
$200,000 to build was torn down because it 
interfered with the view. A million dol- 
lars has already been spent upon the 
grounds, under Frederick Law Olmsted’s 
direction. 

Adjoining this estate is that of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. Although the brothers are 
next door neighbors, their houses are two 
miles and a half apart. John D. Rockefeller 
also owns an extensive and ornate place 
near Cleveland, called Forest Hill. 

Coming back to the banks of the Hudson 
River, in the neighborhood of Hyde Park, 
we find Frederick W. Vanderbilt’s recent 
purchase of six hundred acres, formerly the 
Walter Langdon estate; Clarence Densmore’s 
residence at Staatsburgh, Archibald Rogers’ 
Crumwold Hall, John Jacob Astor’s Fern- 
cliff, with its eight hundred acres, and James 
Roosevelt’s Springwood. At Rhinebeck 
there is one of the most celebrated places 
near New York—Ellerslie, Governor Mor- 
ton’s home. Here there is a thousand acres 
under artistic cultivation, part of it farmed 
by the owner, who takes a great interest in 
its operation. A quarter of a mile from the 
house is the largest and finest barn in the 
country—a building that cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. ‘Twice has Mr. Morton seen it 
burned to the ground, but each time he has 
rebuilt it on a greater scale. The latest barn 
is five hundred feet long, and as large as 
most city blocks. 

The late Jay Gould’s former home, 
Lyndhurst, containing a thousand acres, is 
at least a near approach to a landed estate. 
With its marble mansion, it cost over a 
million of dollars. George Gould has a 
notable summer home at Furlough Lodge, 
near Arkville, in the Catskills, with two 
thousand three hundred acres of mountain 
forest. Part of this is inclosed in a fence of 
thirty two strands of barbed wire, twenty 
feet high, within which are preserved herds 
of elk and deer, besides quantities of 
pheasants and other small game. 

The widow of the late Elliott F. Shepard 
has a fine place at Scarborough—a residence 
that cost a million dollars, and twelve 
hundred acres of land. One of her neigh- 
bors is H. Walter Webb, one of the vice 
presidents of the New York Central, who 
also owns a very handsome country seat. 

Probably the finest residence on Long 
Island is that of E. D. Morgan on the 
Wheatley Hills, with its view that reaches 
from the Sound to the ocean. The seven 
hundred acres of the estate formerly con- 
stituted seven unproductive farms. In the 


same locality are the country places of Stan- 
ley Mortimer, J. D. Lanier, Elliott Roose- 
velt, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and other 
New Yorkers. W. K. Vanderbilt’s autumn 
residence at Oakdale, called Idle Hour, is 
also notable for its extent and equipment. 

These instances, which might be added 
to almost indefinitely, are enough to show 
that in the vicinity of New York, as about 
other large cities, large holdings of land are 
accumulating and growing in magnificence 
as the individual investments of the aristo- 
cracy of wealth. Yet the movement is 
hardly to be condemned because of a lurk- 
ing fear that such holdings may be tending 
toward establishing in America a landed 
aristocracy. Condemnation, it may be 
added, would certainly fail to arrest a de- 
velopment that is favored by existing con- 
ditions—just as, for instance, it has failed to 
cause commercial trusts to retire from ex- 
istence. 

It must be remembered that the history 
of landed properties in this country has thus 
far been one of constant change in owner- 
ship. Rarely has a large estate remained 
in the same family for more than one or 
two gerierations. The conditions here are 
different from those of England. English 
land holdings are generally productive. 
There is a tenantry on every estate that 
brings in revenue enough to maintain the 
property. In America, large landed estates 
are generally unproductive. Their main- 
tenance requires a heavy annual outlay, and 
makes them possible only to the very rich. 
As inheritances, without the millions that 
produced them, they are incumbrances 
which their possessors would gladly turn 
into cash. 

The question whether they tend to the 
good orill of the community has been 
avoided here. Perhaps the answer to such 
a query depends largely upon the individu- 
ality of the owners. Could they always be 
held by such men as the late Senator Leland 
Stanford of California, they would invari- 
ably be a blessing. Mr. Stanford’s estates, 
including such tracts as the Palo Alto, of 
8,400 acres, the Gridley ranch, of 22,000, 
and the Vina, of 59,000, have been be- 
queathed to the support of the great 
educational institution that bears the name 
of his dead son. If the word aristocrat 
means ‘‘one who rules because he is the 
best,’’ as scholars say it should, then this 
man who accumulated vast estates only to 
devote them to the people among whom he 
lived, must be remembered as a ‘‘ landed 
aristocrat ’’ in a sense that is unfortunately 


too rare. : 
George Montfort Simonson. 
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THE ANTLERED GAME. 


Deer and deer hunting in the Old World and the New—An exciting sport that has 
been followed in all ages and almost all countries—Illustrated with hunt- 
ing pictures by celebrated artists. 


O animal has been so famous in the 
annals of sport in so many lands and 
so many ages asthe deer. Nimrod 

doubtless hunted him on the plains of Asia; 
old Greek mythology made him the special 
quarry of the forest goddess Artemis, whom 
the Romans called Diana. The medieval 
barons of Europe found in him their noblest 
game. It wasan arrow aimed at a stag that 
slew William Rufus, the second of Eng- 
land’s Norman kings. The first settlers of 
America found deer everywhere in the 
virgin forests where the aborigines had 
hunted them from time immemorial. 
Travelers see them on the tropical plains of 
Africa. Far tothe north, under the Arctic 
circle, the reindeer is the Laplander’s most 
valued possession. Every country of the 
world has some variety of the family of 
cervide, except Australia, the island con- 
tinent where the natural history of the rest 
of the globe is turned topsy turvy. 

The sportsman of today hasa wide choice 
of deer preserves. He may find his game 
almost anywhere from the wild canyons of 
the Rockies to the forest clad foothills of the 
Himalayas. If he does not care for distant 
travel, he seldom need journey far to enjoy 
the chase. Even in the thickly settled 
countries deer have been kept from extinc- 
tion by restrictive laws, and by the artificial 
protection of sporting reserves. In Eng- 
land there are still seventeen packs of stag- 
hounds which meet for regular hunts; one 
of them is the queen’s, with its kennels at 
Ascot, and the stags of Windsor for its 
game. Almost every one of the great Eng- 
lish country houses has its herd of red or 
fallow deer, and it is these half tame animals 
that are hunted by most of the staghound 
packs. In Scotland the wild deer of the 
Highlands give better sport. Among those 
northern hills the antlered game is king. 
A wide mountain region has been almost 
given up to him. Great deer forests—in 
Scotland even a treeless upland isa ‘‘forest’’ 
—have been created by the landowners, 
who have often made wholesale evictions of 
peasants, and have even dared to bar out 


the ubiquitous tourist with wire fences and 
cordons of watching ‘‘ gillies.”’ It isastern 
fact of business that a tenantry of crofters 
brings in less profit to the landlord than he 
can make by turning their farms into waste 
land and renting them for the hunting sea- 
son. The process has been going on ever 
since Dr. Johnson wrote, during his journey 
through the Scotch mountains : 

In Highland glens ’tis far too oft observed 
That men are driven out, and game preserved. 
It has almost depopulated wide tracts of 
the northern Scottish counties, just as 
William the Conqueror depopulated an 
English district to make the New Forest; 
but it has made the Highlands the greatest 
center of deer hunting. 

In Scotland, too, deer are still hunted with 
hounds, as they were in the old time chase 
that Scott describes: 

A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along; 
Their peal the merry horns rang out, 

A hundred voices joined the shout. 

In those days, when the hounds had 
brought the stag to bay—unless the game 
escaped them, as did the ‘‘ antlered mon- 
arch ’’ of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake ’’—it was 
the custom for the foremost horseman to 
dismount, draw his sword or knife, and end 
the chase with a thrust at the deer’s throat 
or side. This was always looked upon as a 
dangerous task, especially as a wound from 
a stag’s horn was thought to be poisonous. 
“‘If thou be hurt with hart, it brings thee 
to thy bier,’’ an old rhyme says. 

But the most characteristic of Highland 
sports is deer stalking—a game in which 
the sportsman matches the keenest powers 
of human patience, endurance, and skill 
against the marvelous defensive instincts of 
the deer. His equipment for the chase is 
simply a rifle and a suit of dark colored 
cloth; the task before him, to work his way 
within range of an animal that is as difficult 
to approach as any that lives. 

‘*Don’t trifle with a deer’s nose,’’ says a 
veteran of the Highlands, in summing up 
the art and science of stalking. ‘You may 
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“Before the Battle.” 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. F-. Deiker. 


cross his sight, walk up to him in a gray 
coat, or if standing against a tree or a rock 
near your own color, you may wait till he 
walks up to you; but you cannot cross his 
nose, even at an incredible distance, but he 
will feel the tainted air. Colors and forms 
may be deceptive, but there is only one 
scent of man, and that he never doubts or 
mistakes. It is filled with danger and 
terror. One whiff of the poison at a mile 


off, and whether feeding or lying, his head 
is instantly up, his nose to the wind, and in 
the next moment his broad antlers turn, 
and he is away.”’ 

In spite of the difficulties of stalking, there 
are Highlanders so skilled in it that they 
will creep close to a deer feeding on flat 
ground, crawling through heather or 
bracken, and dragging a rifle after them. 
If there is no shelter at all, the hunter’s 
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only recourse is to observe in 
what direction the game is 
moving, and make for a point 
where he is likely to pass. It 
may happen that as the deer 
approaches, but before he is 
within range, he will lie down 
and take up his quarters for 
the night. Then the ‘true 
hill man,”’ rather than give up 
the game he has toiled for 
hours to secure, will wrap his 
plaid about him and _ settle 
down in the heather to wait for 
dawn. 

In America, the deer is a na- 
tive of every one of our forty 
eight States and ‘Territories, 
though in some of the small 
and thickly peopled common- 
wealths of the East he must 
be quite or nearly extinct. 
There are half a dozen varieties 
of the type. The commonest 
and best known is the white 
tailed deer, or whitetail, which 
is the deer of the Adirondacks, : 
of New England and Pennsyl- 
yania, as well as of the North- 
west and the Southern States 
—in which latter it is generally 
called the Virginia deer. It is 
hunted with dogs, and by 
stalking, or ‘‘ still hunting,”’ as 
American sportsmen usually 
call it. 

The blacktail is a larger 
species, which was formerly 
very abundant in the West, 
especially in the Bad Lands 
and on the Pacific Coast ; but 
‘‘pot hunters ’’? have found it 
a too easy prey, and it has now 
become very scarce. Like the 
vast herds of buffalo which 
only a few years ago thundered 
over the Western prairies, the 
last of the blacktails will soon 
be gathered to the happy 
grounds of the Indians, unless 
their race can be artificially 
preserved. The natural history 
books call this species the 
‘*mule deer,’’ a term that hun- 
ters never use. 

The caribou, found along 
our northern frontier, and far 
into the frozen wilds of 
Canada, corresponds closely 
to the reindeer of the old 
world. The splendid animal 
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‘A Stag Giving the Alarm.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographie Company after the painting by C. Zimmerman. 
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which we know as the American elk— 
another noble aborigine that seems doomed 
to speedy extinction—is in reality not an 
elk, but the finest and largest of the true 
deer, a first cousin to the red deer of Europe, 
which it far excels in size. It has little 


‘“ We had been hunting through a great 
pine wood which ran up to the edge of a 
broad, canyon-like valley, bounded by a 
sheer wall of rock. There were fresh tracks 
of elk about, and we had been advancing 
up wind with even more caution than 





“After the Battle.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. F. Deiker. 


relationship with the European elk, which 
is also rare nowadays, being seldom found 
except in the great Russian forests. The 
real American representative of the elk is 
the moose, the largest game of the Eastern 
half of our continent, and a native of Maine, 
Eastern Canada, and Labrador. The elk of 
the West should be properly called by its 
Indian name of wapiti. 

Elk or wapiti, it is a grand game animal. 
Here is the picture given by Theodore 
Roosevelt—mighty both as hunter and as 
reformer—of an incident of his adventures 
in the Big Horn mountains: 


usual, when, on stepping out into a patch 
of open ground near the edge of the cliff, 
we came upon a great bull elk beating and 
thrashing his antlers against a young tree, 
eighty yards off. He stopped, faced us a 
second, his mighty antlers held high in the 
air, his head aloft. Behind him towered 
the tall, somber pines, while at his feet, the 
jutting crags overhanging, the deep chasm 
below stretched off between high walls of 
barren and snow streaked rocks. As he 
turned to run I struck him just behind the 
shoulder ; he reeled to the death blow, but 
staggered gamely on a few rods into the 
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forest before sinking to the ground. No 
sportsman can ever feel much keener 
pleasure and self satisfaction than when, 
after a successful stalk and good shot, he 
walks up toa grand elk lying dead in the 
shade of the great evergreens, and looks at 
the massive yet finely molded form, and at 


chase on horseback, with or without a pack 
of hounds. Jack hunting is a picturesque 
nocturnal method that has had some vogue 
on the lakes of Maine and the Adirondacks. 
A bright light is fastened in the bow of a 
canoe, which is paddled noiselessly along 
the forest shore, till a deer, coming down to 





‘Winding the Mort.” 
trom a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. F. Deiker. 


the mighty antlers, which are to serve in 
the future as the trophy of his hunt and 
the proof of his skill.”’ 

The cervus Canadensis, as scientists name 
the wapiti, once roamed the northern Unit- 
ed States and Canada from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Today there remain but a few 
scattered and scanty remnants of the tribe, 
in the remotest recesses of the Rockies ; and 
its only hope of escape from total extinction 
lies in the shelter of such great game pre- 
serves as the Yellowstone reservation. 

Many and various are the forms of deer 
hunting known to American sportsmen. 
There is the still hunt, and there is the 


drink, is fascinated by the glare, and lets 
the hunters within close range. Deer 
drives are used in the same districts, the 
gunners lying ambushed beside a water- 
course while the game is driven toward 
them by dogs. 

The deer is most at the mercy of his foes 
when there is deep snow upon the ground. 
His sharp hoofs sink deep at every bound, 
and dogs, or a hunter on snowshoes, can 
easily overtake him. But no sportsman 
countenances such a method of slaughtering 
game, or regards it as anything but butchery. 

To make a fair match of his own resources 
against those of his game, to give the hunt- 
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‘An Alarm.”’ 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by A. Henke. 


ed a chance for its life, and a free use of the 
instincts and powers of self preservation 
with which it is endowed—such is the 
sportsman’s idea of sport. The true spirit 
of deer slaying is known only to the man 
who, without dog or horse, tramps the hill- 
sides afoot from morning to night, finds the 
game by his cunning, outgenerals it in its 
attempt to escape, and kills it at a respect- 
able rafge with his rifle. 

On page 541 there is an engraving of a 
picture whose theme is a famous old hunt- 
ing legend. Twelve hundred years ago, in 
the dark days of the Merovingian kings of 


France, Hubert, a noble of Aquitaine, was 
one of the fierce barons who gathered at the 
lawless court of Pepin of Heristal. Hubert’s 
great passion was for the chase, and even on 
the days appointed for fasting and prayer 
he would range the Ardennes forest with 
hound and horn. But one holy day he en- 
countered a marvel—a stag between whose 
horns was set a gleaming crucifix. The 
huntsman, in his terror and amazement, 
vowed to renounce his sins, and he kept his 
vow. Fora time he lived a hermit’s life in 
the forest; then he became a pupil and 
companion of St. Lambert, whom Pepin 
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“The Victor.” 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. F. Deiker. 


slew for daring to rebuke his wicked life. 
Afterwards Hubert was bishop of Liége; 
and when he died there in the year 727, 
miracles were done at his tomb. He was 
enshrined in medieval tradition as the 
patron saint of the chase. 

Some of the other engravings given here 
tell of the fierce combats between rival stags 
during the mating or ‘‘rutting’’ season, 


late in the autumn. Such duels are often 
fought to the death—sometimes to the death 
of both duelists. In the deer country it 
happens occasionally that a ranchman or 
hunter finds a pair of antlered skulls, held 
together by the interlocking of the long, 
branching horns—a witness to the deadly 
ending of one of these battles for the suprem- 
acy of a herd. 
Robert Scott Osborne. 

















WILTON LACKAYE’S Svengali has ac- 
quired deserved fame, and yet in justice to 
the actor himself and his previous work, 
the fact should be recognized that his rdle 
in ‘“Trilby”’ is by no means an exacting 
one. These character parts are wonderfully 
deceptive. They are showy, vociferous, 
insistent, and it might seem at first thought 
that they call for the very hardest kind of 
work from the player. But his task is 
simplified because of this very breadth of 
its lines. To impersonate Svengali effect- 
ively is not nearly so difficult as to make a 
success of a réle like John Stratton in ‘‘ The 
District Attorney,’’ created by Mr. Lackaye 





during the past season. Here he had no 
disguise, no eccentricity of manner, as tally- 
boards, so to speak, on which to score his 
points. These must all be dug out of the 
solid rock of the commonplace. The actor’s 
own personality was, of necessity, strongly 
in evidence, and had to be overcome before 
any illusion could be created. 

Kyrle Bellew may have done as faithful 
work in other plays, but it remained for the 
repulsiveness of his J/araé to win for him a 
genuine meed of praise. Rumor runs that 
Herbert Kelcey contemplates becoming a 
star. If he be willing to sink his identity ina 
character part, he may succeed. John Drew 


Mae, 


Herbert Kelcey. 


From a photograph by Morrisun, Chicago. 
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Grace Kimball. 
From a photograph— Copyright, 1895, by W. M. Morrison, Chicago, 


has done so without this, it may be urged. 
True, but Mr. Drew has won by the sheer 
force of inherited genius, carefully nurtured, 
and seconded by judicious management. 

Mr. Kelcey does excellent work as the 
leading man of the Lyceum company—how 
really excellent many may fail to appreciate, 
because as a rule it is not of the showy sort. 
Perhaps he works harder than some who 
seem to achieve more because they are not 
handicapped by ‘‘straight’’ parts. But the 
public does not stop to make fine distinc- 
tions. It judges by results, not by the pains 
an actor takes to arrive at them. 

* * * * 
THE LYCEUM reopens early in September, 


and as usual E. H. Sothern’s company is 
the initial attraction. The play is to be a 
dramatization of Anthony Hope’s novel, 
‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ 

Grace Kimball, Mr. Sothern’s leading 
woman, made a failure of it when she first 
studied for the stage. Self consciousness 
paralyzed all her powers. The dream of 
her youth had been to beconie an actress ; 
she had fought hard to bring it to pass, and 
then, when the gate was opened to her, she 
was halted on the threshold by her own un- 
fitness. There was just one chance left. It 
might be that the fault lay with the teacher. 
She resolved to make a change, and placed 
herself under the care of David Belasco. 
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The transformation was magical. The Miss Kimball has an especial fondness for 
master seemed to understand the pupil J/adge, her part in Jerome’s charming 


ee 


Eva Mountford-Grandin 
From @ photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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thoroughly. It was as though heretofore play, ‘‘A Way to Win a Woman.”’ Before 


only discords had been struck on aninstru- it was produced for the first time at Boston, 
ment capable of giving forth harmonies. in the spring of 1894, she said of it, ‘‘ This 
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girl is very attractive tome. She’s so hard 
on the surface, knows so little about herself, 
and has so thoroughly accepted the worldly 
lesson she has been taught, and yet there is 
in her such a frank tegard for this man, 
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Aubrey Boucicault. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicayv. 


and such an unwillingness to hurt him— 
the significant key to her character. She 
does not really care for him enough to 
change her way of thinking—that is, as 
she tells him, she does not love him ; but he 
is different to her from other men.”’ 

It is interesting now and then to know 
what players really think of the people they 
become for three hours every night. 


% * * * 


WITH managers crying ceaselessly for 
good plays, and with an unprecedented 
number of actors idle because such plays 





are not forthcoming, it certainly seems in- 
comprehensible that our playwrights should 
be lamenting the fact that it takes 
more ability to get a play produced than 
to write one. They claim that managers 

will not take the trouble 
, to read their work. But 
it is the authors’ ‘own 
fault that such a condition 
of things exists. Such tons 
of trash are constantly 
poured in upon the thea- 
ters that there is small 
wonder that the men who 
» control them falter at the 
sight of manuscript. If 
these writers could only 
arrange to establish a clear- 
ing house of their own, 
| and then have only such 
plays go to the managers 
as had received its indorse- 
ment as being really wor- 
thy of perusal, there might 
be a gleam of hope in their 
sky. 

Some ambitious scribes 
have gone another way a- 
bout getting their wares 
displayed. They wait till 
hot weather, when theater 
rents are less altitudinous, 
and produce their own 
plays, acting in them them- 
selves. An instance in 
point is Mr. Russ Whytal 
and ‘‘ For Fair Virginia,”’ 
which occupied the stage 
of the Fifth Avenue for 
the first two weeks in June. 
But such a plan of proced- 
ure is almost certain to 
quench any latent possibil- 
ity of success, Audiences 
are slender, and the acting 
is crude. Any manager 
who may chance to look in 
on the performance sees 
the piece at its worst. The outcome is a de- 
pleted purse and a disheartened playwright. 

In ‘‘For Fair Virginia’? Mr. Whytal’s 
wife appeared with him, thus making a 
parallel instance with that of Elmer 
Grandin, whose wife, Eva Mountford- 
Grandin (whose portrait we give), was 
cast along with her husband in his ‘‘ Slaves 
of Gold.” 

* * * * 

AUBREY BOUCICAULT is only twenty six, 
but he is making a fame for himself such 
as commonly comes only to women at that 
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age. He is the son of Dion Boucicault, so 
he inherits his talents honestly. He started 
in the dramatic line with Kate Claxton, in 
‘““The Two Orphans,’’ when he was eigh- 
teen. For one so young he has had quite a 
varied career, having starred in ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Rose,’’ been leading man for Richard 
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during the heated term. ‘This season, how- 
ever, shows at least one exception in New 
York. ‘‘Trilby’’ defies the thermometer ; 
but it is a burlesque on “ Trilby ”’ (and who 
ever heard of a burlesque in these days 
minus song and dance?) that is keeping 
open house at Mr, Mansfield’s Garrick 





Madge Alphabet. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1894, by J. Schloss, New York, 


Mansfield, played leading juvenile with 
Rose Coghlan, and having crowned all by 
making a success in the dominant parts of 
two comic operas. Our portrait shows him 
in the last act of ‘‘ Madeleine,’’ in which he 
impersonates four distinct rdles . 

By common consent music of the lighter de- 
scription appears to be considered the proper 
offering to set before the public in the sum- 
mer months. It is done up in all sorts of 
packages, from comic opera to burlesque, but 
melody of some sort is evidently a sine gua 
non in keeping darkness from our theaters 


Theater. It would not be odd, as public 
taste runs nowadays, if ‘‘ Thrilby’’ should 
crowd out Mr. Mansfield’s own company in 
the fall, and enter upon a run of “ Little 
Christopher ’”’ proportions. 

Our portrait of Madge Alphabet, by the 
way, recalls this rollicking piece of non- 
sense imported from London in the dry 
bones of its original state, and promptly 
clothed with American humor and snap. 
Miss Alphabet impersonated Lopez, one of 
the Spanish officers of the guard. 

It has been generally conceded that a 
burlesque helps rather than hurts the or- 








Evangeline Irving. 


From a photugraph by Sarony, New York. 
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iginal play. But will this prove the case 
with ‘‘ Trilby,’’ a theme that was in danger 
of being worn threadbare even before it saw 
the footlights? The great success Mr. 
Palmer’s original company has obtained 
ought to insure him large returns for some 
time to come—unless these fun makers 
manage to cloy the public appetite. In 
New York alone there have been three 
‘*Trilby ’? burlesques since the middle of 
May. That one or two of them have been 
clever only makes the matter worse for 
Mr. Palmer. The travesty in Canary & 
Lederer’s ‘‘ Merry World ”’ follows the play 
very closely ; indeed, the 7ri/by of Amelia 
Summerville makes a picture that is not so 
‘very far behind Du Maurier’s own. From 
this it will be understood that Miss Sum- 
merville does not burlesque the réle in ap- 
pearance. By some magical process she 
who was the buxom Mountain Maid of 
‘* Adonis’’ has become a veritable sylph. 

‘‘The Merry World,’ by the way, is the 
most unique of all the packages in which 
the summer’s music has been done up. 
With a plentiful supply of rhyme, but very 
little reason, it revolves on its axis through 
some seven scenes after a helter skelter 
fashion which at one minute bores and an- 
other amuses, and consequently dispenses 
that excitement anent ‘‘ What next?’’ 
which appears to be a jin de siécle synonym 
for enjoyment. 

* * * 

Ir is said of Lillian Russell that she 
would never tolerate an understudy until 
this year. Possibly she will not object 
hereafter, as the outcome of her first expe- 
rience must be a source of great gratification 
to her. As was noted in this place, the 
press was almost unanimous in attributing 
‘‘The Tzigane’s’’ success to the magnifi- 
cent staging it received at Abbey’s. Miss 

-Russell’s voice failed her early in the run, 
and she was ordered to rest by her physi- 
cian. Fora week Miss Clara Lane filled the 
réle of Vera, and sang it very acceptably. 
But the attendance fell off in marked degree, 
mounting to the crowding point again as 
soon as Miss Russell returned to the cast, and 
so continuing till the theater was closed for 
the summer on June 15. The run of 
‘The Tzigane’’ is to be resumed August 
12, and it is to be hoped that Miss Russell’s 
two months’ rest at Great Neck, Long 
Island, will render it unnecessary for her to 
call for a substitute again. 

Speaking of understudies, it is not every 
leading woman who is so fortunate as to 
possess one in her own sister. Isabel Irv- 
ing, of the Lyceum, is the exception. One 
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day last winter her part in the title réle of 
‘‘The Case of Rebellious Susan’. was en- 
acted by Evangeline Irving, whose youth- 
fulness will be apparent from her portrait. 
She is, however, no novice upon the stage. 
She appeared in several plays with Rosina 
Vokes, filled Kitty Cheatham’s old réle of 
Winny in ‘‘ The Last Word ”’ at Daly’s, and 
last season was Vichette when Olga Nether- 
sole presented ‘‘ Camille ’’ at Palmer’s. 
* * * * 

MINSTRELSY is dead or bankrupt, but 
that there is still interest felt in the musical 
gifts of the ‘‘real article’’ in the colored 
line, is proved by the success of ‘‘ Black 
America’ at Ambrose Park, Brooklyn. On 
the spot made memorable by Buffalo Bill 
and his Wild West, Nate Salsbury has 
established an ethnological exhibit of unique 
interest, representing the industries followed 
by the ‘‘darkies’’ in the South, and show- 
ing the negro and his wife as they live, 
toil, and enjoy themselves. In the per- 
formance on the platform, as well as in the 
various side show representations, the comic 
element is preponderant, but the student of 
human nature and the lover of music will 
be far more likely to be attracted by the 
remarkable chorus singing in the open air. 

Here we have five hundred untrained 
voices belonging to black men, women, and 
children, who themselves are devoid of all 
culture. They were recruited among the 
farm and mill ‘hands of. Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, with a view to securing perfect 
negro types,rather than theatrical or musical 
talent. They arrived in New York ten days 
previous to the opening of the show, when 
a negro minstrel stage manager took them 
in hand, and, building upon a foundation 
of inborn imitative aptitude, taught each 
what he or she was expected to do. 

Eight or nine days and half as many 
nights were passed in this course of in- 
struction ; then the chorus was ready to be 
heard. What a volume of sound it does 
produce! ‘Truly, these five hundred throw 
their whole soul into the music they sing. 
Basses and contraltos predominate. Their 
crescendos are magnificent ; the sounds of 
the lower notes produced resemble those 
coming from a giant organ. 

All are evidently enthusiastic singers, and 
the sense of rhythm dictates their very 
intonation. A few lessons suffice to make 
these people perfect in any song, and when 
once started the manager finds it difficult to 
restrain them. They want to be heard all 
the time, and. when not allowed to sing, 
dance with wild abandor. They make a 
curious and interesting exhibition. 
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T was the second morning of the new 
year. The Nomadock people were 
busily at work in the old routine again, 

after their previous day’s holiday. The 
boy from the Metropolitan Towel Exchange 
came swinging briskly into the general 
offices of the St. C. & D. Railroad Com- 
pany. He left a towel in the back room for 
the clerks’ use. Then, whistling softly, he 
grasped the big brass knob of the door lead- 
ing into the superintendent’s room. The 
towel boy has free access to the sanctums 
of officials who keep the rest of the world 
waiting their pleasure. 

But beyond the gratification of being in 
this one respect privileged above the people 
who looked down upon him, and never 
thought of him except as a bother to have 
around, but useful in his way, like a cake 
of soap, this particular towel boy always 
felt a special pleasure in entering this par- 
ticular room, There was some one in there 
who treated a fellow so well. Not the sup- 
erintendent. Bless you, no! The towel 
boy might enter unchallenged, but he was 
never favored with an interview with that 
official. In fact, the superintendent very 
rarely was in his office at that hour. 

It was only the superintendent’s clerk 
that he expected to see, at her desk near 
the door. She was endlessly writing, 
writing, getting out correspondence, or 
copying reports, or correcting time cards, 
or sending instructions to agents. But she 
was never too busy to turn her head a trifle 
and give him a cheery ‘‘Good morning.” 
That was nothing so remarkable in itself. 
Other clerks often spoke to him. There 
was frequently a good humored ‘‘ How are 
you, Johnny?’’ or perhaps some one would 
call after him, ‘‘ Don’t leave us an embroid- 
ered one today, Isaac.’’ 

Pleasant, perhaps ; better than glum looks 
and cross complaints that others had for 
him ; but it was not like the friendly seri- 
ousness of the greeting from this especial 
clerk. And then, of course those fellows 
didn’t have such pretty brown eyes and all 
that. And sometimes, when he came par- 
ticularly early, there was a delicate rose 
flush in her cheeks from the morning walk. 
He liked to see that; usually she was too 
pale. Howpretty she was the morning be- 


fore Christmas! She had just come in, her 
sunny hair wind blown, her cheeks quite 
pink, and she was delightedly arranging a 
few lovely roses in the sponge cup on her 
desk. She had tossed him one in the glad- 
ness of her heart, and wished him ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas.’’ He enjoyed remembering that. 

But the morning after Christmas he had 
been early too, and as he opened the door 
she was just letting the half wilted flowers 
slip slowly from her fingers into the waste 
basket. She said ‘‘Good morning ’’ very 
quietly, and while he was putting the towel 
on the rack she dabbed her handkerchief to 
her eyes. He was afraid something was 
wrong. But then, it was a cold, blustering 
morning, and possibly her eyes smarted 
from facing the harsh wind. 

He thought she had not been so cheery 
as usual after that all the past week ; but he 
hoped the second holiday had braced her 
up, and he opened the door now softly, 
meaning to be the first to say ‘‘ Happy 
New Year.’’ Blank emptiness stared him 
in the face. She was not there. On her 
desk was a heap of untouched mail held 
down by a bronze paper weight, a sleeping 
cupid. The big black lettered calendar 
still recorded December 31. Pens and pen- 
cils were in orderly array on the rack. _ 

The towel boy complimented himself 
with the assurance that he was a chump to 
feel so upset. Couldn’t a girl be away from 
the office one day, if she wanted to? He 
made himself believe he was glad she was 
having an extra holiday. Perhaps next day 
she would have more roses and be gay and 
happy. 

But when he went in next morning— 
well, there is no use in a fellow making a 
fool of himself, even over a pretty, friendly 
young lady, the prettiest, friendliest young 
lady he had ever known. Probably she 
had taken some new position with the new 
year; but he thought she might have told 
him. 

Some dozen people on the Metropolitan 
Exchange list grumbled that day over soil- 
ed towels, and threatened to complain of the 
boy if he didn’t do better work. 

The next day, as the towel boy passed 
through the outer room, he heard the chief 
clerk and some one talking about Miss L—— 
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being very sick, and he dropped a bunch of 
towels to have some excuse for lingering to 
find out about it. 

‘Bad case of pneumonia,”’ said the chief 
clerk, and the boy dropped another bunch 
of towels, not purposely this time. Some- 
how he was nervous. Pneumonia! Last 
year he had a mother ; now he was an or- 
phan ; he knew a thing or two about pneu- 
monia. The clerks were talking in an un- 
dertone, but he heard something about 
‘‘very sudden’’ and ‘‘very low.’’ He 
picked up his towels, and opened the private 
office door softly and closed it after him 
gently, very much as he had done the door 
of the room where they had put his 
mother. 

How quiet it was in there, too. The pile 
of papers on Miss L——’s desk was larger. 
He thought it mean of them to leave so 
much for her to do when she came back. 
She would come before she was really 
strong and well again, he knew, and some 
of them ought to have the humanity to 
clean up part of her work while she was 
gone. He felt a wicked impulsé to touch a 
match to the whole stack and make ita 
funeral pyre for the bronze cupid. 

The next day the office boy was in there 
when the towel boy opened the door. As- 
tonishing what particular pains Jim took to 
keep her desk so carefully dusted when she 
was not there to use it! He had also 
cleaned out the ink wells and put in a fresh 
supply of ink, and the steel eraser looked 
as though it had just been sharpened. Over 
the desk hung a pretty new calendar, the 
one that the N. Y. L. Company annually 
issued and over which there was a yearly 
quarrel for ownership by all the clerks in 
the office, except when the chief clerk con- 
tituted himself a board of arbitration and 
delivered it to the favored one. The big, 
plain, out of date calendar still pointed 
into the old year and offered, like a sign 
post on a long abandoned highway, the 
now useless information connected with 
past activities. 

‘* How is she ?”’ said the towel boy to the 
office boy, nodding toward the desk. 

The office boy pretended not to hear. 

‘‘Is she better—the writer girl?’ per- 
sisted the towel boy, his throat aching with 
dread. 

‘*She’s worse,’’ blurted the office boy. 
“They say she can’t—she can’t—I think 
it’s a durn shame that a little pale thing 
like her has to make such a fight for her 
life.’’ 

He whacked the desk savagely with the 
duster—not her desk, but the superintend- 
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ent’s—and hurried out of the room. The 
towel boy followed slowly. 

It may have been the next morning or 
several days later that the office boy was in 
there again when the towel boy came. 

There were some white carnations in 
the sponge cup, and the office boy was 
putting water to them. He seemed quite 
disturbed on being seen at it, but mut- 
tered a few words about ‘‘Some one must 
expect her down today ; they’ve left some 
posies here for her.’’ But the towel boy 
had a pronounced suspicion that Jim had 
just put them there himself. Strange he 
didn’t take them to her at home! No, not 
so strange either when one knows that her 
home was a little seven by nine hall room 
in a busy boarding house, and when one 
reflects that an office boy would rather be 
reprimanded by the general manager than 
be suspected by any of his fellows of an act 
of sentiment. Besides, she wouldn’t have 
known whether they were carnations or 
thistles, so sick was she. In fact, in her 
delirium, she couldn’t have told even which 
was carnation and which was office boy. 

During the next few days, whenever the 
towel boy succeeded in getting an interview 
with the office boy, the latter always gave 
the information that she was ‘‘’bout the 
same.’’ Small encouragement, perhaps; but 
she was a plucky little girl, he felt sure, 
and he believed she would win that fight, 
as Jim had put it. Other things looked 
hopeful, too. They didn’t seem to be pil- 
ing up the work on her desk any more. 
Probably they realized now how sick she had 
been, and would make it as easy as possible 
for her when she took up her duties once 
more ; and finally, on a Saturday, about two 
weeks after the first of the year, he noticed 
that her desk had not been so well cared for, 
and dust had settled onit. That showed 
pretty plainly that Jim had reasons for not 
feeling so downhearted about her, thought 
the towel boy. 

Monday morning again. The towel boy 
was on hand early. He usually got around 
quite promptly on Monday, after the Sun- 
day rest. He opened the superintendent’s 
door almost cheerfully that morning. He 
was very nearly whistling again. To be 
sure he had heard nothing about the little 
writer girl for several days (it seemed as 
though that boy Jim tried to dodge him !) ; 
but no news is good news, thoughthe. And 
some one in the outer room had called out 
‘‘Good morning ”’ to him pleasantly ; he 
was beginning to wonder if there were other 
clerks who were kind, too, in their way. 

He opened the door, but he didn’t close 
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it carefully after him, as was his custom. 
It swung slowly in and stopped with a little 
bang. The boy stood amazed. There sat 
the writer girl as usual, working away as 
though she had never done otherwise, as 
though she had never scared office boys and 
towel boys out of their wits by making be- 
lieve she was going to die. But how differ- 
ent she looked! How she had changed ! 
He had never seen her hair done up in just 
that stiff way before. And she didn’t call 
out the usual morning greeting; she did 
not turn her head a particle. Was it pos- 
sible that she had forgotten him in that 
little while ? 

‘* Why—when——”’ began the towel boy, 
joyfully bewildered; then stopped. The 
writer girl turned around at last. She 
didn’t say ‘‘Good morning’’; her face 
showed no faintest trace of friendliness; she 


looked at him with quiet, cold, disapprov- 
ing glance; then she wheeled back and 
attacked her work again. She had looked 
at the towel boy only for the fraction of a 
minute, but it was quite long enough for 
him to make a terrible discovery. 

It was some strange person who sat there, 
desecrating that corner! It was a new 
writer girl ! 

The towel boy went out at once. He did 
not even leave a fresh towel. He did not 
whistle. One’s jovial humor might naturally 
fail by nine o’clock in the morning when 
one has already been at work four hours 
and the weather is so abominably cold and 
gloomy, and one’s coat is so desperately 
thin, and when one has to carry around an 
armful of towels that weigh a hundred 
pounds and there’s no one in the world 
that’s pleasant to a fellow. 


Welthyn Western. 
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HER little hand, so fair and white, 

Lay temptingly within my sight ; 
So near to me, yet unattained ; 
So vincible and yet ordained 


With power far greater than my might. 


I yearned to clasp and hold it tight, 
But strength and heart forsook me quite, 


For ne’er before had kiss profaned 
Her little hand. 


But unto doubt’s perplexing night 
There comes at length the solving light ; 
And so, when I had been restrained, 


Sweet love stepped in and softly gained, 


And gave to me in willing plight, 
Her little hand. 


Clifford Howard. 
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A SUFFICIENTLY long time has elapsed since 
any new work by Mr. Frank R. Stockton has 
made its appearance to justify the publication 
of a novel from his pen in being regarded asa 
literary event. ‘‘The Adventures of Captain 
Horn ”’ is a surprise as well as an event. 

Mr. Brander Matthews once remarked in our 
hearing that Mark Twain could write in any 
style he chose, and a perusal of ‘Captain 
Horn” shows that this might be said with 
equal justice of Mr. Stockton. The book is a 
curiously attractive combination of the author, 
Rider Haggard, Max Pemberton, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. It is full of glory, gold, and 
gore, and the shifting scenery of the narrative 
leads the reader over nearly half the civilized 
globe, and a small section of the uncivilized. 
Best of all, ‘‘Captain Horn” is a finished 
story, wholly free from the unsolved mysteries 
which in ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?’ and ‘‘ The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecksand Mrs. Aleshine’”’ 
drove half the reading public to the verge of 
insanity. 

Apropos of ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger?’’ Mr. 
Stockton lately gave his views of that much 
discussed work very frankly. 

‘During the first construction of the story,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I had no thought but that I should 
finish it, state which door was opened by the 
young man in the arena, and give the reason 
why his lady love, the princess, directed him 
to the one portal rather than to the other. But 
when I reached the point of the story at which 
the princess must decide which door she 
should point out to her lover, I found myself 
in a greater quandary than that in which she 
would have been had she really existed, for I 
had not the advantage of being either semi bar- 
baric or a woman.” 

Mr. Stockton went on to say that he finally 
concluded to write it for publication without at- 
tempting to give any conclusion, leaving the 
solution of the problem to those who might read 
it and care to think it out for themselves. 
Hardly a fortnight passes that some solution is 
not received by Mr. Stockton from people who 
have in all probability just read the story for 
the first time. 

a te * # 

Ir might sound unnecessarily severe to in- 
sinuate that any man, however cynical, how- 
ever much of a woman hater, had written a 
book for the express purpose of presenting 
womanhood in the most repugnant possible 
light, but if this was not Mr. George Moore's 
intention when he put forth ‘‘Celibates,’’ he 
has unwittingly contrived to convey precisely 
such an impression. ‘‘Celibates,” is crisply 
written, it abounds in undeniable truths, framed 
in short, vivid descriptions of scenery, por- 
trayals of character, and clever, insistent dia- 
logue. It throbs with life, and here and there 
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develops an unsuspected element of humor, 
and is altogether a book among books, some- 
thing that imprints itself on the memory and 
spontaneously endows itself with reality. And 
yet, when one has read it through, ‘‘Celibates’’ 
suddenly arouses a sense of disgust and a 
doubt whether life is worth living at all. Mr. 
Moore’s book is essentially harmful. It is a 
masterly study of unhappiness, of worthless 
men, of careless, trivial, unprincipled women, 
and of the utter futility of battling against the 
immorality of the world. One and all his 
characters are misguided, displaying without 
exception either their lack of innate delicacy 
and integrity, or their total inability to influence 
for good, and in the insidious strength of Mr. 
Moore’s style and its absorbing interest lies 
the greatest danger of all. 

George Moore is an Englishman who began 
by studying art in Paris under Julien. His 
“Esther Waters ”’ first brought him into prom- 
inent notice as a novelist. This story was real- 
istic enough, in all conscience, but is outdone 
by some of his other work, which he was com- 
pelled to have printed in French. He is un- 
married and lives in London. 

% te # ey 

For this poisonous ‘‘ Celibates’? Macmillan 
& Company have supplied an effective anti- 
dote in Elizabeth Hastings’ ‘‘An Experiment 
in Altruism.” It is a happy, hearty study of 
life, and of whole souled people whose sorrows 
and doubts are keys to unlock the hearts of 
their fellow creatures. The tenderest sym- 
pathy, the most overwhelming pity, and the 
most unaffected generosity illumine the book 
with the white light of optimism. The morbid 
fancies of the day, and the dark forebodings of 
the future, melt before this magnetic cheerful- 
ness. Even the author’s recurrent thought, 
‘‘yet the world is not saved,’’ is lightened by 
suggestions of a very possible salvation, sug- 
gestions thinly veiled in caustic phrases and 
thrusting themselves forth by the power of 
their unassailable verity. ‘An Experiment in 
Altruism ’’ is a book to turn to after reading to 
surfeit the latter day slurs on religion. What 
could be more simple and more sufficient than 
this: 

“‘My mother,”’ he said at last, taking off his 
hat and standing bare headed in the cold 
November air, ‘‘ my mother is where she under- 
stands. She died when I was a little fellow.”’ 

Where she understands! I smiled, but the 
smile brought tears to my eyes. They all 
went back, these wise young people who had 
outgrown the faith of their fathers and mothers 
—they all went back to it in moments of 
supreme emotion, and rested in it, like little 
children. 

“Elizabeth Hastings ”’ is said to be the nom 
de guerre of a prominent New England wo- 
man. Her publishers add that it is very im- 
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probable that her identity will ever be revealed 
to the public. 
* * * * 

THE old saying ‘Truth is stranger than 
fiction ’’ has lost its significance since the ap- 
pearance of David Malcolm’s story “‘ A Fiend 
Incarnate.”’ The fearful and wonderful im- 
probability of the book defies description, and 
the comparative ease, grace, and agility with 
which the “ fiend’’ eludes capture is equally 
astonishing. In one chapter aloné we are 
treated to two stilettos, half a dozen revolvers, 
an infernal machine, one small dagger, several 
pistol shots, an axe, two rifles, a couple of 
wounded men, and the death of two dogs and 
an anaconda. As Mr. Malcolm artlessly ob- 
serves, ‘‘the scene which thereupon ensued 
beggars description |’? And well it might, with 
such a wealth of material. 

Whatever may be his ability to horrify and 
shock, there is one thing in which Mr. Malcolm 
does not excel, and that is his facility for 
quoting correctly. He resorts to the poets but 
twice to fill out his meaning, and in both cases 
he has apparently learned the lines in the 
days of youthful elocution, and neglected to 
verify them in his hour of need. Of course 

Of all sad thoughts of tongue or pen, 

The saddest of all are : it might have been 
is recognizable, as is also 

Be the day short or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth evensong, 
but nevertheless, if a novelist is to use quota- 
tions at all, it is just as well to adopt an un- 
edited version. 
® * “ a 

MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT, the wife of Professor 
John H. Wright, of Harvard, is the author of 
“A Truce, and Other Stories.’”’ She began 
writing several years ago, starting in with tales 
for young people. But surely she has departed 
widely from her early training in this field, for 
the child always wants to know how everything 
“turned out,’’? and Mrs. Wright has developed 
into an able exponent of the “‘unfinished story.’’ 
This may call for clever writing, but the re- 
sult is distressingly unsatisfying. Perhaps 
Mrs. Wright knows what it is she intends to 
convey by describing at the conclusion of a 
story a man standing for a moment in the glare 
of the sunshine and then disappearing, or a 
woman standing in the twilight wringing her 
hands. But if she does she conceals her mean- 
ing with surpassing skill, and the reader is left 
to wonder what the long mysterious conversa- 
tions were all about, any way, and who the 
people were, and what happened to them after 
all. Now, with all due respect to Mrs. Wright, 
that is no way to write a story. We can see 
people sigh, women turn sadly into houses, and 
men stand in the sunlight twenty times a day 
without knowing the reason therefor, but when 
we have patiently and conscientiously read a 
book we want something to happen, however 
trivial. Two of Mrs. Wright’s own characters 
sum up the whole volume admirably, as 
follows : 


“‘Well—but——-”’ hesitated the master of the 
house. ‘“‘ How did it all end?” 

His wife looked at him in dismay. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,”’ she faltered. 

And we are sure we do not know, and reason- 
ably certain that Mrs. Wright does not either. 
Well, then, who does and what is the use of it 
all? 

# a x * 
TO MY FRIEND. 
Wuat is between us two, we know: 
Shake hands and let the whole world go. 
TO MY ENEMY. 
Unwilling friend, let not your spite abate ; 
Help me with scorn, and strengthen me with 
hate. 

The foregoing forms the curious double dedi- 
cation to Mr. John Davidson’s book of verse 
“Ballads and Songs.’? An idea so unusual 
naturally arouses a feeling of curiosity as to 
what is to follow, and we can frankly say that 
those who receive this impression will not be 
disappointed in their expectation of finding 
novel conceptions. Mr. Davidson is practically 
a newcomer in the literary world, his first 
successful work, ‘“‘ Fleet Street Eclogues,’’ hav- 
ing been published in 1893. He has written 
ten books in all, including plays, prose, and 
verse, but it was reserved for ‘‘ Ballads and 
Songs’”’ to bring him popularity. The most 
noticeable quality in his poetry is its astonish- 
ing variety. It ranges from the daintiest lyrics 
of nature to a frankness in dealing with life 
that is almost gross in its boldness. ‘Twoshort 
extracts will illustrate this more vividly than 
any description. 

All the waysides now are flowerless ; 
Soon the swallows shall be gone, 

And the hamadryads bowerless, 
And the waving harvest done ; 

But about the river sources 
And the meres 

And the winding water courses 
Summer smiles through parting tears. 


Without a pause she bared her breast, 
And drove her dagger home and fell, 

And lay like one that takes her rest, 
And died and wakened up in hell. 

To these widely dissimilar veins Mr. Davidson 
applies an originality of thought and a wealth 
of vocabulary that places him in the forefront 
of the writers of verse. He possesses an insight 
into human nature that is exceptional, anda 
wonderful faculty for clothing his ideas in 
phrases that ring with a tremendous force and 
daring, and stamp themselves on the mind with 
indelible distinctness. For example— 

I step into my heart and there I meet 

A god-almighty devil singing small, 

Who would like to shout and whistle in the 
street, 

And squelch the passers flat against the wall. 
We have all feltthat, and we have heard it de- 
scribed as irritability and have forgotten. But 
when we read of it as a ‘“‘god-almighty devil ’’ 
we shall not forget. And itis there that the 
magnetism and power of Mr. Davidson’s 
work lies. 

















EVER since the death of Barras, in 1829, his 
memoirs of the court of Napoleon I have been 
looked for. At first it was by the scandal mon- 
gers who were left over from the days when 
Barras was a member of the Directorate ; then 
only students longed for them in that long chill 
in the Napoleonic fever. The manuscripts 
were left in the hands of two intimate friends 
of Barras with instructions that they should be 
published at some ‘‘ appropriate time.’”? They 
must have looked at each other in amazement 
as sheet after sheet of this remarkable exposi- 
tion of personal hatred and spite fell from 
their hands. Barras was Napoleon’s most 
spiteful enemy. Some philosopher has called 
spite ‘‘the hatred of the impotent,” and this 
aptly applies to the venom exhibited by Barras. 
He came of a distinguished family of heroes, 
of men who had been high in the counsels of 
their nation ; but Barras himself betrayed his 
king, and was distrusted and sent into retire- 
ment by his emperor. He could only bite his 
pen and write spiteful lies to blacken the char- 
acter of his old friends. He called Napoleon a 
boaster, a robber of virtue, a false, cunning, 
hypocritical rascal. 

Even Josephine does not escape. He makes 
her an adventuress of the most depraved type, 
whom Napoleon married knowing well what 
she was. He writes down Napoleon himself as 
the lowest of men, sending the woman he was 
to marry upon disgraceful missions. 

The book is valuable in that it gives a perfect 
picture of the life and times depicted. Barras 
was in a position to see everything and to know 
everything, and he used his eyes and ears. He 
distorted his images of the wonderful Corsican 
family, but he threw valuable high lights upon 
some of their traits, and created a historical 
document. 

The present Napoleonic craze has brought 
the book to the front. It is the first time since 
1829 that any executor of the Barras estate dared 
to give it to a France that has made more and 
more a hero of her great soldier, and that has 
restored Josephine to his side in the popular 
worship. 

% # # 

A SUSPICION floats in the minds of most of us 
that when Mr. Labouchere of London tells an 
anecdote it is too good to be true. But it is 
always apropos. 

“Once. in days long past,’? Mr. Labouchere 
says, ‘‘I knew a duke of Sicily who was rich 
and unhappy. I asked him what was the cause 
of his woe. 

““*T have no decorations,’ was his reply. 

‘* Vou have antiquities on your island,’ I said. 

‘‘ He answered that he had heard that there 
were such things. 

“Get a man who knows what they are, to 
write a book about them,’ I went on; ‘have it 
properly illustrated, bring it out as your own, 
have some copies beautifully bound, and send 
one to each of the crowned heads of Europe.’ 

‘“Two years later I saw him again at some 
official ceremony. He was arrayed in ribbons 
like a rainbow, and jingled when he walked, 
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such was the number of metal plates about him. 
The grateful creature threw himself into my 
arms, 

‘**T owe them all to you,’ he said.” 

# % # % 

AT the general meeting of French litterateurs 
and composers, held in Paris recently, it was 
reported that during the year 1894 nearly three 
and a half millions of francs ($700,000) had been 
received for royalties from foreign countries, 
considerably more than in any previous year. 
Fanny Davenport was the largest individual 
contributor to this immense fund, and Alex- 
andre Dumas, Victorien Sardou, Georges 
Ohnet, Richepin, Messager, and Carré were the 
chief beneficiaries, 

# # * # 

F. C. BURNAND, the editor of Punch, is said 
to be coming to this country. It is probably 
prejudice that keeps an American from enjoy- 
ing the Londoners’ fun making periodical, or 
there may be some fatal defect in the editing 
which brings the wrong jokes in juxtaposition 
so that one spoils the flavor of the other. We 
find Mr. Du Maurier’s pictures amusing when 
they are seen anywhere else, and Mr. Anstey 
and Mr. Burnand can always please us when 
they write books ; but Puxch has never been 
popular on this side of the water. We all enjoy 
that old story of how somebody asked Mr. 
Burnand once if he received much matter by 
mail. 

“We get a great deal of good stuff in that 
fashion,’ the editor answered. 

“Then what do you do with it?” the other 
man asked. 

Mr. Burnand was educated for the priesthood, 
and like all men who have seen the vision of 
the miter, he has never walked completely out 
of its shadow. He looks priestly. After leav- 
ing Cambridge University Burmnand entered a 
religious community which was presided over 
by Dr. Manning, who afterward became Cardi- 
nal Manning. Burnand was so boyish and so 
full of fun making and horseplay that one day 
Dr. Manning called him and ordered him back 
to the world. 

“You a priest?’ he said. 
shoemaker.”’ 

“Then you still leave me with the care of 
soles,”’ Burnand retorted. Which made about 
the average Punch joke. 

# % a ® 

THE advantages of international copyright, 
which were discussed by George Ebers in the 
June issue, are forcefully illustrated by two 
events now agitating the American book 
market. The first is the almost simultaneous 
publication of Barras’ memoirs by the Harpers 
and the Lippincott Company ; the second the 
duplication by a Chicago house of Appleton’s 
edition of Tolstoy’s ‘‘Master and Man.” Tol- 
stoy is a Russian, and Russians are not entitled 
to protection by the international copyright 
law. ‘The rights of French authors, on the 
other hand, are expressly recognized by the 
same law. Tolstoy regards reprints of his work 
as a compliment to his genius. He is opposed 
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to copyright in ay manner, shape, or form. 
His publishers have never succeeded in per- 
suading him to protect his or their rights by 
any act of his, though numerous copyrighted 
editions of Tolstoy’s works are in existence. 

But Tolstoy is an exception. He does not 
like to accept money at all for his literary pro- 
ducts—though he objects to enriching a single 
publisher by continued patronage. In this 
connection an amusing anecdote is told of the 
Russian novelist. A few days after he finish- 
ed ‘‘Master and Man,’’ the great romancer 
placed the manuscript in the breast pocket of 
his blouse and went out into the streets of 
Moscow to search for a worthy printer. Ob- 
serving the sign of a prominent publishing 
house, the count entered and asked to see the 
head of the firm. After waiting his time he 
was conducted tothat gentleman’s desk, where 
he inquired if the publisher cared to read the 
manuscript he had to offer. Tolstoy was not 
known personally tothe publisher,and was told 
that they had lots of that sort of trash on hand, 
and that it would not pay them to read his 
manuscript, the title of which foreshadowed its 
commonplace character. He was told, though, 
that if he cared to pay the entire expense of 
printing they would be willing to bring his 
work out for him. 

Tolstoy took his manuscript, placed it in his 
pocket, and said, ‘‘ Either youor I, my friend, 
are mistaken. I have persuaded myself 
that the public likes to read my work, and 
you assure me that it would not pay to look at 
my manuscript.’’ 

The publisher became interested. ‘‘ The 
public knows you, then?’’ he queried sarcastic- 
ally. ‘Who are you?” 

‘My name has nothing to do with this case,” 
Tolstoy responded; “ but if you are curious to 
know my work, look at some of these,’’ and the 
author pointed out innumerable books bearing 
his name, for sale in the store, ‘‘ while I look 
elsewhere for a publisher.” 

% %* * * 

SoMEBODYy has discovered somewhere an old 
letter by Georges Sand which is well worth 
copying. 

“Guard within yourself,” it reads, ‘‘that 
treasure, kindness. Know how to give with- 
out hesitation, how to lose without regret, how 
to acquire without meanness. Know how to 
replace in your heart by the happiness of those 
you love, the happiness which you yourself 
might have missed.”’ 

In these pessimistic days, when we are all 
called upon to think of ourselves merely as 
parasites upon the surface of the globe, and are 
continually asked to note our origin by the 
quantity of earth that still clings to us, 
Georges Sand is practically unknown except 
through her mistaken views of life. The great, 
tender qualities which made her a genius, the 
living germ of her character, are ignored. 
She was essentially human, and every distortion 
of her mind which is pointed out triumphantly 
by her critics, was the result of environment ; 
every one was a virtue gone wrong—and con- 


spicuously so, on account of the strength of her 
luxuriant nature. Still at heart she wasagreat 
woman no less than a great genius. 

# % # 

WHEN should a man pronounce himself 
beaten? How is he to know when he should 
tell himself that he has missed his vocation 
and must try something else? After one 
failure, or two, or three, or a dozen? The 
question is made a somewhat perplexing prob- 
lem by the experience of Stanley J. Weyman. 

Mr. Weyman’s first vocation was that of a 
teacher in a provincial college. This he 
abandoned, to try his fortune at the bar, where 
he failed signally. Next he turned to litera- 
ture, writing on general themes for the SZ. 
James’ Gazette; but he was voted dull. Then 
he took to newspaper reporting, yet with no 
better result. 

“‘Stay,’’ he told himself; ‘“‘ perhaps I have 
simply strayed into the wrong field. It may 
be that fiction is my hold.”’ 

He set to work producing short stories, toil- 
ing persistently, and the public as persistently 
refused to read them. He was pretty nearly 
discouraged when he read Anstey’s “ Black 
Poodle,’’ and received fresh inspiration. This 
time the result was a novel, the outcome—again 
disastrous. 

Weyman was thirty five, and although he 
worked early and late he could not make above 
fifty pounds a year. But he kept .on trying, 
finally wrote ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” and 
sweet, if tardy, success crowned nobly all the 
years of failure. 

% % # * 

QUEEN VICTORIA has made Walter Besant a 
knight. It is not so much on account of his 
being a literary man, for even a queen who 
calls Marie Corelli her favorite author would 
hardly pass by a novelist like Thomas Hardy 
to give a distinction to Walter Besant. It was 
as a social reformer after the style which the 
queen understood, that Mr. Besant presented 
himself. In ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men ’’ Mr. Besant laid out a plan for a People’s 
Palace in the slums of London, which has since 
been realized. It was built by popular sub- 
scription, and opened by the queen herself 
with great style and ceremony. 

Mr. Besant is beloved by authors as having 
been the founder of the Authors’ Society. 
There appears to have been an idea that a 
publisher was the natural enemy of the author, 
but it is one which has been exploded over 
and over again. The publisher lives by the 
author, and he does not want to put him in a 
position where he cannot produce good work, 
nor does he want the author to leave him fora 
rival establishment. An’ American author 
almost always clings to one publisher year 
after year, and such cordial relations exist be- 
tween the two that they are often the closest 
friends. 

# te % e 

IT is with a feeling of pleasure that one takes 
up a book by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a pleasure 
born of the thought that here at least is to be 























found a good piece of work and one thoroughly 
worth reading. To write a clever book is a 
performance comparatively common in these 
times, but to write a number of clever books, 
each of which shall be better than its prede- 
cessor, is lamentably unusual. Such consist- 
ent and regular improvement is, however, the 
quality which predominates in the work of 
Constance Cary Harrison, and it is what, more 
than anything else, has secured to her her envi- 
able reputation as a novelist. 

Her rise to popular favor is comparatively 
recent, although Mrs. Harrison has been en- 
gaged more or less in literary pursuits all her 
life. Her ‘‘Bar Harbor Days’’ won her many 
readers, but that was when she was living very 
quietly on Lexington Avenue, New York, and 
was known neither as a prominent writer nor as 
a society leader. The announcement that Mrs. 
Harrison was the author of the anonymous se- 
rial ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs’’ was what was des- 
tined once and for all to give her a place among 
the best known of American writers, and 
“Sweet Bells out of Tune,” ‘‘A Bachelor 
Maid,” and ‘‘An Errant Wooing,’’ her three 
subsequent novels, have contributed largely to- 
wards sustaining her position. 

‘‘An Errant Wooing,’’ which has lately been 
published, is undoubtedly Mrs. Harrison’s fin- 
est piece of work. It is, by her own confes- 
sion, her favorite, and will probably stand as 
her best known book. It demonstrates above 
all how thoroughly a mistress of inoffensive 
epigram the author is, for its many sly slaps at 
England and the English are truthful and 
amusing without any tendency to wound. It 
is the shrewdness of John Oliver Hobbes with- 
out that clever woman’s sharp sting, and it 
sparkles constantly in the dialogue, lending the 
finishing charm to an exceptionally able piece 
of fiction. 

* # % 

JULIAN STARR, the author of ‘‘ The Disagree- 
able Woman,”’ which G. W. Dillingham has re- 
cently published, frankly admits that the writ- 
ing of his story was suggested to him by read- 
ing ‘‘ Ships That Passin the Night.” But ‘‘ The 
Disagreeable Woman ’’ resembles Miss Harra- 
den’s famous book only faintly, while in form 
it suggests Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘ Break- 
fast Table’’ series. The characters, however, 
are all upto date, and the 190 pages are made up 
almost wholly of dialogue, good, easy reading 
for a summer’s day. 

‘Julian Starr ’’ is said to be the zom de plume 
of an author who is widely known in another 
literary field. 

% % % 

Story writers are invariably pleased when 
the public is sufficiently charmed with a book 
to demand a’sequel. But now and then the 
compliance with the demand places the author 
in an embarrassing position. When he has 
made mention of some occurrence that local- 
izes the story as to time, bringing it clear upto 
date, then, should he wish to treat of a second 
generation of characters in the sequel, he must 
take the future for granted, and write boldly of 
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the years that have not yet been put into the 
calendar. 

Louisa M. Alcott did this with her various 
sequels to ‘‘ Little Women,” having introduced 
the civil war into the original tale. Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney also resorted to the device, on 
account of a mention of the Chicago fire. But 
in neither case was any attempt made to turn 
prophet. 

If Edward Everett Hale is ever obliged to 
borrow of the future in this way, he will not be 
so modest, we take it. Eleven years ago Dr. 
Hale published a novel entitled ‘‘ The Fortunes 
of Rachel.’? The story was of the ‘‘ Battle of 
Dorking’’ description, and carried events to 
the year 1900. The hard times of 1893-94 were 
set forth, and the subsequent revival of trade 
also dwelt upon. We all know the accuracy of 
the first picture, and signs of the truth of the 
other are already beginning to be happily plen- 
tiful. This was pretty good guessing to be 
done away back in 1884. 

% a * * 

HAs a prize story or play ever been success- 
ful? Can you name one such story or play 
that has had such a success as ‘“ Ben Hur,”’ 
“The Lady or the Tiger?” the ‘‘ Sherlock 
Holmes’ stories, or any one of the popular 
plays? There is no lack of contests. Two or 
three years ago one of the daily papers offered 
three large prizes for curtain raisers. Three 
plays were accepted. Not one kept the audi- 
ence awake during the half hour of the per- 
formance. On the other hand, several of the 
rejected manuscripts have been sold advanta- 
geously, and have produced some little fame 
for their authors. It is the same with almost 
every story contest. 

Why 2, 

It would appear that the answer is very easy. 
The judges in these contests are almost inva- 
riably literary men or critics, and it is an old 
story that the public and the critic are not 
amused and entertained by the same material. 
If there must be contests, why not submit the 
stories to a jury of ‘‘dear readers,’’ who are 
the final judges ? 

A newspaper syndicate lately offered a prize 
of two thousand dollars for a detective story— 
and selected the editor of a semi religious 
weekly as the judge of the one likely to be 
worth the money. It is interesting to learn 
that the first prize was won by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, author of ‘A New England Inn” and 
““Pembroke,’”’ plotless character sketches of 
the stony hills of New England. The second 
prize went to Professor Brander Matthews, who 
is professor of literature at Columbia College. 
If there had been a story by Mr. William D. 
Howells in the competition, it would doubtless 
have received the two thousand dollars. 

We hear that Anna Katherine Green, the 
author of ‘“‘ The Leavenworth Case,’’ submitted 
a story which was rejected. We shall now 
wait and see whether the public that wants de- 
tective stories, wants the sort of detective 
stories which Mary E. Wilkins and Professor 
Brander Matthews write. 























THE DANCERS. 
RUSSET and ruddy and amber 
The cheeks of the dancers are ; 
So light their feet they could clamber 
The stairway up to a star. 


When you think they are standing steady, 


With never a dream of a swirl, 
They break into boisterous eddy, 
And are off with a whisk and a whirl. 


They meet in a march sedately, 
Then change to a trip or a trot ; 

They leap from a minuet stately 
To the swing of a gay gavotte. 


They perk into prim position ; 
They rally, retreat, advance ; 

And the wind is the blithe musician 
That plays for the leaves to dance. 


Clinton Scollard. 


A SUMMER SONG. 
THOUGH the days of summer are lighter 
In the breath of perfume and flowers, 
And the skies are cloudless and brighter 
Than ever were ours ; 


Though the flush of the streams onflowing 
May murmur a wood noted song, 
And the wild hearted daisy is growing 


The woodside along; , 


Yet the sullen, sad silence of winter 
May keep with the trend of the heart, 
And meetings come only to glint a 
Rare moment, and part. 


For rather the somber clouds starting 
Than ever the skies’ lightest hue, 
If lightness comes but with the parting 
From you. 
Archibald Douglas. 





RONDELET. 


CUPID can see ! 
In olden days the god was blind. 
Now he can see. 
He’s wise, too, and will snare for thee 
A sweetheart suited to thy mind: 
Wealth, beauty, birth, shall be combined. 
Now he can see. 


Cupid can see ! 
O youths unvoiced, take heart of grace, 
Now he can see. 
All done his random yesterday. 
For with the times he keepeth pace, 
And lo, there reigns, in Love’s high place, 
Cupidity. 
Bessie Gray. 





THE DEBUTANTE. 
HERE in her dainty chamber 
On the snow white bed it lies, 
The dress that brought such a sparkle 
Of joy to her violet eyes. 
A wonderful garment fashioned 
In yards upon yards of lace, 
With knots of silvery ribbons 
To fasten the folds in place. 


Go lay it away forever 
In the sweet, dead leaves of the rose, 
With the fan and the fairy slippers, 
The gloves and the silken hose. 
The bodice, too, that was fitted 
To her girlish and graceful shape, 
And, heavy with frosty fringes, 
The long white opera cape. 


For Madge she is done with dancing, 
And the pleasures and pains of life ; 
No babe shall call her mother, 
And no man call her wife. 
For below in the darkened parlor, 
With her slender feet unshod, 
She lies on a couch of lilies, 
All dressed for the Court of God. 
Minna Irving. 


A DEDICATION. 


FRIEND of my heart, but not my lover, 
Here, bound up in an artless sheaf, 

I send you roses and rue and clover, 
Ay, and the nightshade’s leaf. 


My life’s poor growths, all thrown together 


At random, each as it showed its head ; 


Valley lilies and mountain heather, 


And the poppy’s burning red. 


Just my life with its futile rages, 


Its hopes, its sorrows, a gruesome band ; 


Friend of mine, as you turn these pages, 


Pray will you understand ? 


Did we reap as we sow, I should never utter 


Mutinous words at the poor, parched show ; 


But my lawless lips rebellious mutter, 


That we reap as others sow. 


You will miss as you turn my pages over, 


The subtler underthought within ; 


Friend of mine, had you been my lover, 


How rich had my harvest been ! 
Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 





TO LADY MINE. 

DAINTY maiden, oft thy lustrous eyes 

Make sacrifice with love fires to the gods ; 

Ah ! canst then marvel that the evening skies, 
Close drawing cross their azure gray cloud dyes, 
Refuse to flame their stars against such odds ? 
Clay Arthur Pierce. 











ETCHINGS. 


A MEETING. 


HEY, I saw a lassie coming, 
On her head a load of grass, 
And the blades about her roaming 
Round her head had made a gloaming, 
So she scarce could see, alas. 


Necks are white, and eyes are azure, 
Flowers are found when falls the grass ; 

Red young lips are well worth seizure, 

Rage and tears are soothed at leisure, 
Lasses come home late, alas! 


Hey, I see a lassie coming— 
Flowers are culled as well as grass, 
But within the memory’s gloaming 
All sweet ghosts may go a roaming— 
Hail to thee, my lass, alas! 
Emile Andrew Huber. 





DOLLY GRAY. 


’TWAS a winding woodland way 
Where I met you, Dolly Gray, 
And you passed me with a glance 
Of your hazel eyes askance. 
But you never blushed nor turned, 
While the heart within me burned, 
Oh! you knew not how I yearned, 
Dolly Gray ! 


Just a year ago, today, 
Since I met you, Dolly Gray ; 
And the slightest word I speak 
Paints a rose upon your cheek, 
As we wander ’neath the shade 
Of the winding woodland glade. 
What a change a year has made, 
Dolly Gray! 
James Buckham. 


REGRETS. 
WHERE art thou now, sweet love of yesterday ? 
How oft I wonder what has been thy fate ; 
Alas, dear heart’s desire, to my dismay, 
I realized thy graciousness too late. 

I loved thee then, methinks I love thee now; 
Perchance ’tis but the mem’ry of our past, 
The lips pressed close to mine, the whispered 

vow, 
The keepsakes of a love too sweet to last. 
Alas, of all my loves that I must say, 
Where art thou now, sweet love of yesterday ? 
Henry B. Culver. 


DOROTHY’S ROSE. 


THIS is the flower that Dorothy gave, 
A blush rose, sweet with the fragrance of 
love, 
Caught from her lips with the joy thereof, 
Odorous yet where her warm lips clave. 


Where is Dorothy? Answer, O grave! 
Whisper, O angels from heaven above ! 
This is the flower that Dorothy gave, 
A blush rose, sweet with the fragrance of 
love. 
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Death, was it kind of thee— Death, was it 
brave, 
Kissing to sleep the soft eyes of my dove? 
Hadst thou not triumphs and treasures 
enough ? 
All thou hast left me of her whom I crave 
This is—the flower that Dorothy gave, 
A blush rose, sweet with the fragrance of 
love. 
Vincent F. Howard. 





CONSISTENCY. 


“LOVE not the world,’ preached worthy 
brother Paul, 
And ’twixt his “ fourthly” and his “ fifthly”’ 
sighed 
To note the nodding heads that, heavy eyed, 
Dreamed mundane joys, or slept nor dreamed 
at all. 
Yet still he preached of earthly snares, the 
thrall 
That woman weaves, her vanity and pride, 
How men might these avoid, and much be- 
side ; 
Then, ending, forth he went at duty’s call. 


Upon his way, from out their cool retreat 
The violets gazed like maiden eyes on hin; 
The grasses swayed before the breeze’s 
whim 
As with the passing of a maiden’s feet. 
Then from those lips whence whilom came 
the truth 
Fluttered a love song of his bygone youth. 
Robert Gilbert Welsh. 





A SUNSET ON THE BEACH. 


ABOVE the billows blue and bright, 
The Lord of Luster settles low, 
And shines with wan and wavering light 
O’er all the twilight world below. 
Around our boat the waters flow, 
Their murmurs warbling on the wind, 
And swell with deep and dying glow 
Amid the foam we spread behind. 


And o’er thy brow and in thine eyes 
The sunset shimmers faint and fair, 
And dims the glory of the skies, 
To shed their starry glamour there. 
It hovers in thy dusky hair, 
And tints thy temples, till the light 
Fades twinkling from the rosy air, 
And ocean sighs the sun good night. 


The charm is broken ; still you sit, 
Lost dreaming to the world and me. 
The ghostly shadows fade or flit, 
Where day and darkness cease to be, 
Till music rippling o’er the sea 
Spellbinds the plashing wave and oar, 
And on its strain my soul with thee 
Would drift and dream forevermore. 
Cal P. Johnston. 
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THE TREND OF SPORT. 

EACH successive summer, for several years 
past, has been chronicled as ‘‘ the greatest sum- 
mer for sport on record.’’ Such is the natural 
result of the steady increase of public interest 
in almost all phases of athletic exercise ; and 
the present season promises to mark a still 
further advance in the same direction. Both 
on land and on the water, on the baseball dia- 
mond and the tennis court, on the golf links 
and the cycle track, with oars and with sails, 
sport is ‘‘ booming.’’ 

This is to be a memorable year for yachting. 
In 1893 we emphatically asserted our tenure of 
the America’s Cup, often challenged but so long 
and so splendidly maintained. Last year our 
champion yacht met defeat in British waters. 
This year’s contest, it is felt, comes as a sort of 
“rubber” game, and will give the most decis- 
ive and interesting test of international yacht- 
ing skill we have ever witnessed. The result 
is that as we write, early in the season, popu- 
lar interest is already keyed up toa high point. 

Bicycling, this year, has taken a notable 
stride from being a sport for the few toward 
becoming an almost universal means of loco- 
motion. Golf, a comparatively new game in 
America, has grown into favor with remarkable 
rapidity. ‘Tennis has had a fillip of inter- 
national interest from the brief visit of two 
transatlantic champions. The Cornell eight’s 
plucky trip to England has done the same for 
rowing, and the American campaign of the 
London Athletic Club promises it for track 
athletics. 

This has been a good year, financially, for the 
baseball leagues ; but here we enter upon pro- 
fessional sport. It is less pleasant to record 
that in amateur athletics—and where amateur 
athletics should be at their best, namely in 
college athletics—a blot is cast upon the record 
by intercollegiate bickerings. Differences that 
seem, to an outsider, petty and unreasonable, 
have prevented a meeting between English 
and American collegians, have put an end, for 
this year at least, tothe meetings of Harvard 
and Yale upon the football field, and have 
aroused feelings and demonstrations that can- 
not but be regarded as unpleasant and un- 
sportsmanlike. 

The representatives of our colleges should 
remember that their place—the place accorded 
them by public sentiment—is at the forefront 
ofthe advancing tide of athletics. They should 
hold that place by deserving it. 

As to the general result of the growth of 
sport, the great majority of observers contem- 
plate it with satisfaction. It is notan unmixed 
good, but its benefits decidedly outweigh its 
dangers. Asa people, we are the hardest and 
most efficient workers in the world ; there is no 
fear, for the present at least, of our becoming a 





nation of idlers and amusement seekers. ‘The 
very keenness with which we enter into our 
athletic sports shows that. 


ARE WE GROWING BETTER? 

So many theories have been advanced of late 
to explain away the unpleasant assertion that 
crime is increasing in this country, in propor- 
tion to our population, that the paper recently 
written by Frederick Wines, the statistician of 
the Criminal Bureau, comes as a welcome re- 
lief. The most relieving of all of Mr. Wines’ 
statements is his contradiction of the supposi- 
tion that there has been any real increase of 
crime in the past ten years. This declaration, 
backed with authentic figures, leaves the pes- 
simist without a foot to stand on. There are 
always talkers and writers who find their in- 
centives in argument along lines of actual or 
supposed deterioration, and to such as these 
Mr. Wines’ opinion will hardly appeal, though 
he is probably in a better position to judge of 
the matter than any one in the country. 

It is not an easy matter to ascertain what part 
of a vast population is really criminal, because 
it is hardly probable that all criminals are 
where they can be counted when the census is 
being taken. Still, prisons and penitentiaries 
are the only sources of criminal statistics. 
Again, an inmate of a prison marks no degree 
of criminality in the census. A man under life 
sentence registers no more than one whose 
punishment is a single year for some com- 
paratively petty offense. But Mr. Wines, view- 
ing the matter more closely, finds that the 
number of convicts whose crimes were of such 
gravity as to send them to the penitentiary for 
a number of years is only thirteen in a million, 
while the prisoners who bring up the aggregate 
criminality from 1,169 in the million in 1880 to 
1,315 in 1890, were sentenced for trivial thefts, 
for drunkenness, and for other minor misde- 
meanors. 

The fact that crime is more certainly detected 
now than in years past may conduce to the 
belief that it is more prevalent, or that it is on 
the increase at a rate in excess of our advance 
in population ; but Mr. Wines’ conclusion will 
set such beliefs to right. In our older com- 
munities—in New York city, for example—it is 
certain that not only has crime not increased in 
proportion to the increase of population, but it 
has actually diminished, and this in the face 
of the fact that now, more than ever before, 
there is a determined effort on the part of the 
authorities to detect and punish it. What the 
elements tending to decrease criminality have 
been, is more or less of a question. Societies 
for the suppression of disorder and the pre- 
vention of vice are numerous, and their work 
has probably done much to lower the crimin- 
ality figure, but the optimistic man is inclined 

















to take a broad view of the matter, and to think 
that, speaking collectively, we are simply 
growing betler. 

THE PROBLEMS OF CHARITY. 

THE organized charities of a big city are con- 
stantly protesting against the promiscuous 
giving of alms. ‘‘Give what you have to give, 
however small, through us,’ they say. ‘‘ We 
will place your gift where it will be sure to do 
the most good. We are in touch with the needy, 
and know how and when and where to give; 
you donot. The beggar you would give to on the 
street is an impostor; you are encouraging 
beggary if you give to him, disobeying a law of 
social economy, wasting your money.” 

This teaching makes some men mistrust 
every shabby person who comes anywhere 
near them on the street; they fear that they 
are to be asked for money, and they know that 
they must not give promiscuously. And so 
they leave it all for the organized charities to 
do, and go home. Men of that stamp may be 
obeying the laws of social economy, but if they 
have any heart at all they are disobeying the 
voice within. They refuse the beggar the few 
cents he asks, not because they fear injuring 
the social order of things, but because they are 
too contemptibly mean to give. The man who 
gives charitably gives well, and he would much 
rather his beneficence fell toa hundred impos- 
tors than that his judgment failed him once, 
and one went hungry whom he could have fed. 

An evening paper comes in your way and 
you read more about charities. You read that 
a benevolent man is selling milk to the poor for 
a penny a glass, and that for their convenience 
he is allowed to sell it in the public parks. 
What a good thing it is, you think ; a glass of 
milk will at least keep a person alive for a day, 
and surely there is no one so mean as to refuse 
a hungry man a cent to get a glass of milk with. 

Yet what is this very next line you read? 
Some one writes to the paper protesting 
against the one cent milk booths in the parks. 
You thought they were a godsend, but you 
must have been mistaken. This person who 
writes to the paper says they are a disgrace to 
the city ; that the poor people who like to go 
and rest in the parks are annoyed by the 
crowds that the milk booths attract ; that the 
parks of the city were never intended for such 
purposes, and that the milk booths are out of 
place there. 

If you sigh, it is because you recognize in the 
man who wrote that letter the man who never 
gives a cent to any one because he is the mean- 
est man in the world. He objects to seeing 
people give—the very thought of giving sick- 
ens him, and he wants the milk booths put away 
in some dark alley where he can’t see the mis- 
ery upon the faces of those who gothere. Yet 
there are many people who complain of just 
such charities as these milk booths in the parks. 

A little further on in your paper you are 
asked the question, “‘When will they get 
food?” and you are given a regretful example 
of the way in which charity and law sometimes 
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work together. The reporter who wrote the 
article did not make a story of it, because it 
was of too common occurrence ; he simply told 
the facts. A middle aged woman, carrying her 
four year old boy, goes into a police station and 
asks for a night’s lodging. She and the little 
fellow have walked into the city from a subur- 
ban town in New Jersey. She has been driven 
from home by a drunken, worthless husband ; 
neither the woman nor the child has had a 
mouthful to eat for two days; the child’s feet 
are cut and swollen from the long walk. The two 
are allowed to find shelter in the police sta- 
tion for that night, but nobody gives them any- 
thing to eat. ; 

The next morning they appear before a police 
justice, under escort of a policeman. There 
are agents of three or four charitable organiza- 
tions present. They all hear the woman’s 
story, and see the little fellow in her arms worn 
out with hunger and exhaustion ; but not one 
of them offers the woman help or food. ‘‘We 
are sorry,’’ they say, ‘‘ but you are a resident of 
another State, and we can’t help you.’’ The 
police justice arraigns the woman on the com- 
mon charge of vagrancy ; she is taken by a po- 
liceman to the ferry, and sent back to New 
Jersey. And not one of those agents whose busi- 
ness it is to be charitable has thought that it 
has been nearly three days since the woman 
or her child has had a mouthful to eat. A 
poor woman, standing by the bar of justice, 
gives the woman five cents; the policeman 
buys her a cup of coffee and pays her ferry 
fare, and she goes back to her wretched home 
and her drunken husband. 

And all this has set you to thinking. And 
you wonder if the laws you know best, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as ye would have others do unto 
you,” and ‘‘Give and it shall be given unto 
you,’’ are limited by the boundaries of a State. 
Feeling certain that they are not, you are rather 
inclined to think that there is something wrong 
somewhere with ‘‘organized charities,” and that 
perhaps there zs a field of unorganized charity 
in which every one who has a touch of human 
sympathy in his breast may be a worker. 





OFFICIAL TITLES IN AMERICA. 

‘““HONORABLE”’ is a term which many Am- 
ericans regard as a proper handle for the names 
of Congressmen. Some extend the courtesy— 
no doubt it is intended as a courtesy—to State 
and city office holders, while others scatter it 
broadcast among male citizens whom they wish 
to address in a complimentary manner. 

But is the prefix a compliment? No one of 
good taste considers itso. We have seen it 
stated, indeed, that there is a statute that for- 
bids its use in connection with the name of a 
Congressman. In any case, there are probably 
few members of the national legislature who 
care for it. It is a small man who will stickle 
for small marks of distinction. 

In its established forms of address, this is a 
thoroughly democratic country. There is no 
warrant for addressing our present chief magis- 
trate as anything but ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland,’’ or, 1f 
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preferred, ‘‘ Mr. President.’’ With one single 
exception there are no official titles whatever 
in the United States. That one exception is 
the Governor of Massachusetts, who is legally 
authorized to be styled ‘‘ His Excellency.” 





ARE LAWSUITS DYING OUT? 

Ir the preacher’s purpose and mission be 
to preach, and the soldier’s to fight, is it not 
the lawyer’s to contest lawsuits? It might 
seem so, and yet perhaps there is truth in 
the idea that the legal practitioner’s busi- 
ness is rather to keep people from going to 
law than to help them to do so. This latter 
view seems to be gaining ground. With 
the lawyer of today, forensic ability is no 
longer the predominating quality it once was. 
There are hundreds of able practitioners—men 
of great responsibilities and large incomes— 
who seldom or never appear in a court room. 
They are trustees, managers, advisers; they 
fight only in cases of compulsion. In England 
there has been a steady decline, for several 
years, in the number of cases brought before 
the leading courts. In this country, if not ac- 
tually diminishing in number, they certainly 
are not increasing proportionately with the in- 
crease of our population and business interests. 

In modern medical science, we are coming 
round to the theory of the Chinese, who pay a 
physician only during the patient’s good health. 
The prevention of disease is regarded now- 
adays as still more important than its cure. So, 
too, with the law ; we are coming to consider 
lawyers as the physicians of the business 
world, whose service lies not so much in win- 


‘ning forensic battles as in preventing them. A 


lawsuit means that something has gone wrong. 
In perfecting the legal side of business, in 
making it almost a matter of science, men of 
the law are so ordering it that things shall go 
wrong far less frequently. 





OUR FLAG AT THE POLES. 

THE North Pole may be an ultimate point 
tather than an impression by the way, yet it is 
a topic that always possesses the interest of an 
unsolved problem. It would be difficult to es- 
timate the amount of money and effort ex- 
pended and the number of human lives lost in 
man’s repeated attempts to reach what is, after 
all, simply an unknown geographical point. 
Expedition after expedition has started away 
into the frozen zone never to come back, and it 
is not recorded that any foot has ever yet been 
set upon the center of the earth’s flattened top. 

For half a century all the explorations have 
been to the north. Now, however, America 
has turned the speculative eye southward, di- 
recting the attention of the scientific world to 
the expedition of Professor Frederick Cook. 
Mr. Cook is to sail down through the southern 
seas and to attempt to pierce the barriers of ant- 
arctic ice from which Ross turned back in 1843. 

Should Peary reach his desired point this 
summer, and should Cook find the South Pole 
within the twelvemonth, they will make the 


earth’s axis an American flag pole, and unfurl 
the Stars and Stripes at both ends. 


WRITING AMERICAN HISTORY. 

THE third volume of James Ford Rhodes’ 
history of the United States since 1850, which 
has just appeared, suggests anew the question, 
can the history of an era of stress and conflict 
be written fairly, can its characters and events 
be rightly judged, before many years have 
elapsed since its inception ? 

Thirty years have passed since the close of 
the war, and Mr. Rhodes’ history has reached 
the date of 1862. His next volume, which may 
be expected within a twelvemonth, will treat 
of the progress and termination of the civil 
war. Leaving Mr. Rhodes’ personality out of 
the question, we ask, can we hope fora calm, 
dispassionate, disinterested discussion of our 
tremendous political and military crisis at 
the hands of a man who has been a living wit- 
ness of the mighty drama? 

The student of contemporary literature will 
bear witness that the passions rampant thirty 
years ago have not completely cooled today; 
that they still flare up suddenly at times 
in one quarter or another. Can any writer, 
seeking for material in newspaper and maga- 
zine files, and by interviewing the actors in 
the great struggle—as Mr. Rhodes admittedly 
does—so thoroughly emancipate himself from 
personal and partisan sympathies as to weigh 
all the facts in the scale of justice, and bestow 
praise and blame with strict impartiality ? 

The experiment has been tried before, but 
its products have not proved of lasting value. 
It seems to us that a historian, especially one 
who writes the history of his own country, 
should stand ona lofty height, completely out- 
side the pale of prejudice. Contemporary in- 
vestigation, of course, has its advantages, but 
it produces the material for history, rather than 
the final summing up of that material. It is 
hardly probable that this century will see an 
authoritative history of the civil war—a history 
to be ranked with the best work of Bancroft, 
Motley, or McMaster. 








DO MEN GET ON THEIR KNEES? 

Dip you ever know a man to get on his 
knees in proposing marriage ? Can you imagine 
aman—a man, we mean—making such an ab- 
ject ass of himself? 

If he is worthy of the girl, he brings as much 
to the proposed union as she—perhaps more. 
Why, then, should he humiliate himself? His 
proposition cannot be other than flattering to 
her. It is a serious matter, and should be 
treated seriously. She will respect dignity, 
respect self respect. 

On the other hand, if a man is unworthy of 
the union he seeks, no amount of pleading and 
cringing can possibly glorify him in the girl’s 
eyes. It cannot kindle admiration for him; 
cannot bring him up to her level. 

Isn’t it about time to eliminate from our 
books and from our conversation this idea of 
the lover getting on his knees? 
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Advertising Rates 


UNSEY’S AGAZINE. 
M > M : 





Art Advertising: half tone cuts, 
or otherwise, printed on coated 
paper, and in uniform excellence 
with the art pages of the magazine: 


One page, one time - - - $500.00 
Half and quarter pages pro rata. 
Less than quarter page (no adver- 
tisement smaller than one inch), 
per agate line - - - - - 2.50 


Display Advertising, with or with- 

out illustrations — woodcuts or 

line work—zot half tone cuts: 

One page, one time - - - 400.00 
Half and quarter pages pro rata. 
Less than quarter page (no adver- 
tisement smaller than one inch), 
per agate line - - - - - 
Special positions from $800 to 
$2,000 per page per time. 

These rates are strictly net. They are 
subject to no discounts whatsoever. 

All electrotypes should be on metal base. 
Never send an electrotype of a half tone 
cut—send an original, and you will get 
good work, 

FRANK A. MUNSEY, 
149 & 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2.00 
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IT IS NOW THE NORMAL PRICE. 

WHEN we made the ter cent magazine possi- 
ble we opened the way fora lot ofsmall publica- 
tions that had been masquerading in the twenty 
five cent field, where they had been hanging on 
by hook or by crook, hoping for something to 
turn up. Well, something did turn up. It was 
an idea, a new idea—an impossible idea, every 
one said. Nevertheless it afforded a source of 
escape for these publications that were face to 
face with death. The price ten cents was a 
marvel. It attracted to them a certain atten- 
tion, gave them a thrill of hope. 

Today this is all changed. Ten cents alone 
no longer means anything. It is the normal 
price. There must be a magazine back of the 
ptice—a first rate, well rounded out magazine. 
And since fen cents is now the normal price it 
alone cannot make a magazine. The price 
gives it no prominence, attracts to it no atten- 
tion. Itisa question of magazine, not price, 
since ten cents is the accepted price, just as 
much as five cents .is the accepted price fora 
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ride on the elevated roads. The competition is 
as sharp at the new price as it ever was at twenty 
five cents. Andthisisright. The world moves. 
We must accept new conditions and line up 
against the competition of new conditions, 
where it will be, as it always has been, a ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest. 





ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


Last month we added eight pages to this 
magazine; this month we add another eight 
pages, making in all 128 pages of reading 
matter and illustrations. Our regular size has 
been 112 pages. With the additions of eight 
pages to the July and August issues respect- 
ively, we have increased the size of the mag- 
azine something over fourteen percent. This 
addition alone means that the subscriber will 
get 192 pages more in a single year than for- 
merly, which would carry two complete novels 
of about 100,000 words each, or, in other words, 
would give the yearly subscriber an equiva- 
lent to almost fourteen numbers of the 112 
page magazine. But this is only one count in 
the rounding out—the perfecting process that 
is constantly going forward on this magazine. 
A rule of this house is that each issue of Mun- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE shall be better than the one 
that preceded it. And this rule is not a dead 
letter. No day passes without its being in evi- 
dence. 


CONSERVATISM vs. IDEAS. 


THE tendency of magazine editors is to think 
along the lines followed by other editors. This 
isthe essence of conservatism, and this essence 
so permeates the blood of the average maga- 
zine man that he is wont to regard any de- 
parture from this moss grown formula as 
unliterary. 

But suppose it is unliterary, what is the harm, 
so long as the people get what they wish?— 
and they are reasonably good judges of what 
they wish—reasonably good judges of what 
they should have—the substantial, thoughtful, 
wide awake people of a nation. 

On the other hand, isn’t there something 
rather indefinite, rather hazy, about this highly 
literary effect? Have you ever thought much 
about it? Or have you drifted with the cur- 
rent, resting contentedly, peacefully, with the 
feeling that if a publication was literary, that 
one fact was enough, that the soul of man 
should not crave more? Ifyou haven’t, we con- 
gtatulate you. You have demonstrated that 
you think—think independently of tradition, 
of the narrow rut of the world. 

But suppose you happen to be one of those 
who haven’t thought, and you were asked to 
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define—to put into words—a rational definition 
of this literary phantom of which we have all 
heard so much, by which we have all been 
humbugged so much—would not you find it 
rather a difficult task? 

What is literature, any way—prose literature, 
we mean especially? Isn’t it merely the 
straightforward telling of something worth the 
telling? If it isn’t this, then we don’t know 
what it is, and we don’t want to know what it 
is. We are not dealing with phantoms. ‘This 
is a practical, common sense age. The excres- 
cences of humbuggery are being lopped off, 
chopped off, on every hand. 

We believe in ideas. Conservatism has no 
place in MUuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. We have 
worked on new lines. The resultisa circula- 
tion vastly exceeding that of any other maga- 
zine in the world. 

We already have seven departments that 
treat of ‘‘live ’’ subjects. Next month we shall 
add two more—‘‘The World of Music’”’ and 
‘“The World of Sport.”’ Here is the list com- 
plete : 

Artists and Their Work. 

Impressions by the Way. 

Literary Chat. 

The Stage. 

¥tchings. 

In the Public Eye. 

The World of Music. 

The World of Sport. 

The Publisher’s Desk. 

These departments furnish something for 
every one. Most of them are new to the mag- 
azine world. They are not literary in the old 
sense, but they bear on themes that mean 
something to the people—that mean something 
to the people of today. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 

WE have now and again said something 
about the improvement of this magazine. It 
wasn’t altogether necessary—the improvement 
has been apparent from month to month. But 
then, we rather liked to speak about it. 

Looking backward and resting our eyes on 
the August MuUNSEy of a year ago, and compar- 
ing it with the present issue, we find some 
some rather interesting figures. Here they are: 

The August, 1894, issue contained 1255 square 
inches of illustrations. The present issue con- 
tains 1431 square inches, a gain of 176 square 
inches, or about 14 per cent. 

In reading matter the gain has been even 
greater. The August issue of last year con- 
tained 57,500 words ; the present issue, with its 
16 additional pages, contains 70,500 words—a 
gain of 22% per cent. 

We had 13 pages of advertising in August 
last year; this year we have 61 pages, and ata 
price more than four times as large. 

But these figures, interesting as they are, do 
not represent the best part of the year’s im- 





provement. It is the crystallizing, the round- 
ing out process, that means niost—the better 
work on every line—higher merit. We have 
doubled our editorial force, and are exacting 
cleverer writing, brighter thoughts, from all; we 
are paying double, treble, quadruple, the prices 
for fiction and other matter. And our illustra- 
tions and presswork have been so far perfected 
that they bear little resemblance to the work 
ofa year ago. This is history. 

We may look forward some day, and tell you 
something of the growth of the future. That 
it will correspond favorably with the growth of 
the past you may be sure. This is prophecy, 
and prophecy is history foretold. 





ART IN ADVERTISING. 

IN making MUNSEy’s a better magazine each 
successive month our efforts cover the adver- 
tising pages as well as the reading pages. Ad- 
vertising has become so much of an art—is so 
clever, so subtle, that it has grown to be an at- 
tractive feature of a well rounded out mag- 
azine. No magazine without it would be com- 
plete; no magazine without it would carry the 
information that the reader has a right to ex- 
pect—yes, todemand. View it as you may, the 
fact cannot be gainsaid that the advertising 
pages of a modern magazine furnish a kalei- 
doscopic view of the world of industry—a di- 
rectory that is indispensable. 

This being the fact it is a part of the editor’s 
work to see that the advertising pages of his 
magazine are made alike attractive with the 
reading pages—artistically attractive, and at- 
tractive in their usefulness, their reliability, 
their scope. This is the way we view it; this 
is what we are doing. 





IT COMES HIGH. 


WE use enameled paper. It comes high, 
but the best is none too good for MUNSEY’sS 
MaGazINE. ‘The question has been asked 
thousands of times why our illustrations are so 
much brighter and sharper than those in other 
periodicals. The answer is this: First, we have 
better illustrations ; second, we print them on 
better paper—on enameled paper—usually 
spoken of as coated paper, from the fact that a 
coating of composition is painted upon it after 
the paper is made in the ordinary way. 
Then it is finished again. The result is a sur- 
face like polished glass. And it is this surface 
that enables us to bring out the values of our 
illustrations as we alone bring them out. It 
has been our policy from the first to use the 
best of everything. An illustration that is 
worth printing at all is worth printing well. 
The magazine that would command the sup- 
port of the people can no longer afford to do 
indifferent work. The daily papers with their 
splendid Sunday issues are chasing magazines 
too closely. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Do not subscribe to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE through agents un- 
known to you personally. If you do you may find that you have been victimized. Every few 
days we receive complaints from people in various parts of the country who have subscribed 
to MUNSEY’S through some swindler. The subscription, of course, never reaches this office. 
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